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AN ALTERNATIVE ROUTE TO 
TEACHER SELECTION AND PROFESSIONAL QUALITY ASSURANCE 



Summary 




A Crisis of Quality 

Todav New Jersey faces a crisis with respect to the quality of people 
leeSng tc become teachers. The poor image of the profession, low 
teacher salaries, lack of job security and the exodus of women from the 
ielShave contr buted to the problem. While all of these factors inter- 
relate there is evidence that the crisis has been exacerbated by the , ^ 
"ability of undergraduate teacher education programs. to attract the most ^ . 
academically able stud ents^ ^,^,0^.^^^ -Ua^ /</ 

Studies show that, during the 1970s in response .^^^^^^f^^^ 
^nh market college teacher preparation programs dropped their standaras 
0 attra\"'more stud^ and 'actively began to recruit students f rom open 
^ Idmtss"n community colleges. National SAT scores of teacher education 
majors a?e now below those of nearly all other college majors, ^^t year 
Tn^New Jersey the combined SAT scores of high ° "'.i; 

caced they planned to major in education were lower than those of 22 out 
• of 26 college fields of study.. Of the education students who actually 
g ined adm\l\on to New Jerse'y community and state colleges 19 percent 
!rnrpd 299 or lower on the SAT verbal test, 60 percent scored 399 or 
^er and o°nly' 12 percent received a score of 500 or better At le t 
one study conducted by the federal government, in 1976, showed that stu 
dents of lower academic ability are not only getting into college teacher 

u tion programs, but they are graduating as 7^^' "childL'th: 
that they will pass on their academic deficiencies to the children they 

attempt to teach. •. 
Teacher Selection and Certification 

We cannot be content with minimal levels of quality in the selection pf 
"iVsTTo Tre to assume one of the most important roles in 0^^^ 



to assume une ui* ^-^^ .uw»;.u --r - - 

Our nation-8 strength is its people, and its foundation our children, 
n^^ ohlittation to these children and to ourselves is to provide the best 
edicatiorsystem possible. To accomplish this, we must ^i^^^^^^^^^"-^ - 
'ays 0 attracting men andwomen of outstanding talent ^^d ability to the 
fllrhin^ orofession. We must recognize that talented people are going to 
Tnllnll ?o inrest" their energy and tuition dollars in^^^^^^^f^^^ 
s?u5y other than teacher education unless ^we^^can make teaching itself 

more attractive. jW^^-**^ Clf' , 

Thl^ eoal confronts us with the need to re-examine our teacher "rtifi- 



Our certification system in New Jersey relies primarily on the completion 
of college teacher education courses for admission to the profession. We 
now assume that those who complete the courses are competent to teach. 
YiV^But, how relevant are these cours_e^^o the assurance of c^pet^nc^^^ 

^ current undergraduat e teacher 'J educaUpi J_"p^^^ 

v/^ cons Ts tent? — 'The^lprofessional" literature indicates that there is little. ^,, 
'o'r n o relationship, betiween taking cour ses^and succ^edinj j_s_ a_ teacher 
ll^^Eepr^fo'r student teaching, s^h courses"serdbm provide prospective ^^J*^ 
teachers with an opportunity to integrate and apply theory in a practical 
classroom setting. In the areas of math and science where there is a 
known shortage of teachers, we consistently turn away top college 
graduates because they have not taken a "methods" or other 
ed,^cation-related course. The public , and • the school children of our 
state are the losers when this occurs because present certification 
requirements exclude aany competent applicants from teaching. 

Elements of a New Certification System 

If New Jersey's certification requirements ' are to be' both rigorous and 
meaningful andyg if we are to provide our children with excellent new 
teachers, we must shift the emphasis from the titles of courses taken to 
the assessment of each individual's knowledge and ability. It is pro- 
posed, then, that the teacher licensing, process be founded upon three 
basic requirements 5 

1 

1. The Bachelor's Degree^ 

Each certified teacher must have successfully completed a 
bachelor's degree. We want teachers who have demonstrated 
■academic competence. 



2. 




Test of Subject Knowledge ^^^^^^^^^'^r*^ 

Each candidate for certification must be able to pass a test in 
order to demonstrate that he or she knows the subject to be 
taught. For example, a physics teacher must be able to pass a 
test in physics while a n elementary teacht^r must Pass a gen eral 
te st of the various elementary pu bject fields. We must be able 
to^assure the public that our teachers have achieved proficiency 
in their subjects. 

3. Demonstrated Teaching Ability 

Each applicant for a certificate must demonstrate the ability to 
teach in the classroom. , A rigorous assess ment could be provided 
^ as part of a ■college teachf r »r^nra^^^n prn|^ram or. for those 
V*" college graduates who did not prepare for teaching, it could be 

provided by a local sc hool.^ i5trict . In either case, the same 
high standards should apply. An Internship must be designed 
that incorporates the kind of supervision necessary to determine 
that prospective teachers are able to perform in ways that have 
been shown to bo effective. The costs of the interns hlp^ould 
be paidjl^i^aTt^^__by^^ , 

Mi 



-3- . "'''^ 

The Need ioran Alt.e .r:>iir,ive .-^U/' 
^^v* 

CoafrantMd as ur- are vith a prcblem as ccrious Illg.,q^ ^ty of _new 
teacher cand idates, we must reUhir.k the way in which we ^^^^j-^^ 

■^sThS^. Tiic proposed alternative will provide talented individuals 

with the opoortunity to contribute to the education of our children while 
assuring the public of their competence. School districts will be able 
hire, on a provisional basis, anyone who holds a Bachelor s degree and 
who has pass.id the state test in the subject which he or she will teach. 
However, durinp. the fir^t year the district must provide new_ teachers 
with the direction, supevvlsion, support and on-the-job training which 
will enable thetp to succeed and which will enable Jistrict professionals, 
under stat . . supervi.icn. to deta-.iaine the candidates' teaching -ability " 
J< \r ■ and "eligibility for a .tana..rri license. panel of nationally recognized ^ 
^ experts and mer.Tb-.rs of tha p rofession wi ll., be appointed to define^the ^ 

."^ h;r -Teveloirlu.?/~^i:^a^u.:'.:;ir?. tei;^ tq ability^__ a s well as thgl^ ^ r 

dliTHpF^-T^lSnshlp will i..t^£,tat:a that professional H^owledge with^. hw. 
practical ejcoc'.rie.r.ce in Che clciosroom setting. r^X*^^ 

The present systet. for urainLi- and certifying teachers at its best can 
h^- verv jrood. hue It is deficienn iu two x.ajor raapects. First, the 

, 'J^ pr. ..r.t ^ster. f r .ouiiniJj^-^s not r est on ex2 Ucit_d ef inlcious of wha t 
Xj k ^^T^TmT;;^^^^^;^^ V...-h-;nf. .nc^ t;h.it knowJedRe a beginning teacher 

, ^HjniSTrr^acond, it do-s not always apply and integrate tnat knowledge 

in a practical wf.y. Tue precent sy?uea of taacher training must continue 
to be i;r.prove.i by add'A^ssinsi these deficiencies. Jhe alter native ^^j^ 
-to teacher training ^^volving the internship is a promising alternative 
be-ausc it does address the deficiencies of the current approach. It 
rests on thci cci^viction that affective teac hinp. is important, that_lhe_ 
teacher's knowledge rJ. t"hZ^ub.1ect to be taught ts importan t, and .that 
the practice of teachiry. -.cust be"liarned in a manner thi r^PPJ-igs^^"° 
integrates these ba.-:ic- elements . _ ^^.^^^^^^p^^^^aa^ *^ » 

Districts may conUnue ' to hire the graduates of teacher education pro- 
grams if they ar. the best job candidates. But the new apprc-ich will 
ooen the -loors of the teaching profession to a pool or potential talent 
. '\ that is now prevented fro m being considered. Along with that opportunl ty 

V-H * " z-" - nKUcVinn. to r Th^ district mu s t .assure that the new pet onwiU C 

sucaeed and that the person's contribution is in the very best interest , 
■^1^1 children. It is an opportunity which our education system, the 
public and our children have long deserved. 
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THE INITIAL CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
IN NEW JERSEY . 

A Discussion Pa2er , ^^^^ 

A Crisis of Quality 

r e^,-«n in Npw Jer<;ev has attrac ted its sha re__o_f 
I ^OTlKint. capablej _acd_. (is< il C3t , ea .Jig P . -■ Vet, there now 

a seri.ous^c .sis of quality. ^ ^ 

Burin, the 1970., ^^^^^-^^ ^J!^ '^'^L^ ^^^^ 
country resulted in -nd these 

severe economic stress on co l l e u' '^^°''„ "standards to at tract more 
programs ■' ..have -'-^^^^fj^ -^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ iS S^- 
,,..dants ■ and by doing Jit t ^eUe "^ j^.. <,f ^cse entering 

and 1979: 

- ^ ?-ni"ti -Soi-ho-^^^:?"; rttL^^^uts 

majors; 

. the scores o. '^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
^'undecided; 

- the National Longitudinal Study of graduating college seniors con- 
finned the persistence of ^''^^^^^/^^^^''^^u^g^ prograr ThJ SAT 
education students throughout the ^^f^ than those 

. ^ otlefi^.c;t o-a^-e^^^^^^^^^^ — 

' ♦ * ^« ♦•u^ ni-;ifinAte Record Examination (GRE) 

- scores of education majors on the Graduate ^ professional 
fell more rapidly than those of majors ^ eight °YrWF scores- 
fields and at a significantly faster ra.e tW overall GRE scores. 

were being admitted. 
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The statistical profi'^ of those now seeking to enter the teaching profession 
in New Jersey is equally alarming and indicates that tho decline which began 
during the 1970s has continued and, indeed, reached serious proportions during 
the first years of the 1980s. SAT scores of studen ts^_entetinK NgW Jgrsev 
teacher preparat ion pr ograms ^have be en consistentl y lo wer than those of "^^^-[y 
all other college majors. "^'Tir'acraiition, correlational studies between SAT 
scares and those of the department of Higher Education's collegiate basic 
skills ttest indicate the existence of a basic literacy problem among these 
prospective teachexs. National data, such as . that presented in the Weaver 
surv'^y, which document declines on several measures for graduating seniors as 
well ^as entering freshmen, establish that academically weak individuals are 
not only gaining admission to preparation programs, they are staying in these 
programs and being graduated as well. 




Weaver states: 

It has been argued that education faculties sort out the 
academically weak students prior to student teaching and 
graduation. The NLS data do not support that argument, at . 
least insofar as basic skills in readifig, math, and vocabulary 
are the selection criteria. Instead, I find that teacher - 
education is the field showing the least selectivity, from 
college-bound applicant to completion of degree (Weaver, 
1979). 

The changing profile of the college student body has required adaptations in 
college curricula, particularly in those programs which attract students who 
are at the low end of the academic scale. Remedial programs for college 
Mudents became commonplace during the l'970s and college instruction generally 
beV:arae more concerned with the ability levels of individual students and less 
with rigors of academic disciplines. Much has been written about the dilution 
of collegiate liberal studies programs which occurred during the same period 
in which many of the more difficult course requirements were dropped or made 
optional. For example, the elimin ation of basic math and science course 
requirements f ro m programs in elementary education _m ay have taken into account 
the aca"demic backgrounds of prospective elementary teachers, but it left them 
ill-prepared to provide school children with the foundation of knowledge, 
interest and motivation needed to succeed in thes.e fields at more advanced 
levels. The a1 imination or diluti on of other course requirem ents, such as 
forei gn' languag e s, served "to narro w even fur ther jthe_educatj,nn nf st.udnnts.in 
g lT'^STregiatefields. including education. One New Jersey college candidly 
reports that, while statistical student profiles indicate the low ability 
levels of its education majors, these students have college grades which are 
higher than average. This may be attributed to grade inflation or curriculum 
dilution trends stimulated by the need to maintain enrollment levels. The 
implication of these trends is that the academic deficiencies possessed by new 
teachers may be passed on to elementary and secondary students, the least able 
of whom in turn will seek to become teachers. 

The new standards for teacher education programs approved last July by the 
. State Boards of Education and Higher Education will stimulate some improve- 

ment. These standards emphasize increased depth and breadth of exposure to 
-a^iaeraic areas of study in which teacher preparation majors appear to be 

deficient. ^ ^^^j^ ^'<r^ 
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They also set tninimura standards for screening those who seek admission to the 
programs and those who graduate. The standards represent a valuable first 
step in that they will restrict access to those college students who are able 
t9 demonstrate minimum ability and will pro' ide some assurance .of d solid 

■tcadsmic education. ' ,. 

■ '• , . , . > \ 

However, we- cannot be content with the assurance^ of miiij-ual quality among 
those who are to assume one of the most important roles in our society. Our 
nation's strength is its people and, the foundation of our future lies in our 
children. Our obligation to these children and, to ourselves is to provide the 
best system of education possible. '.To accomplish this we . must find ways of 
attracting to the teaching profession men and/Women o£ outstanding talent a*id 
academic achievement'. ^ 

Professional Access and Quality Control . ; 

Many reasons have been cited to explain why individuals are not choosing to 
pursue teaching as a. career; among th^m are low salary levels and the decline 
in public esteem for the education system. ' No one can doubt that factors such 
as these discourage even the most dedicated individuals from investing four 
years in preparation for a teaching career, particularly when che type of 
training iiivolved is not recognized as appropriate for other career fields. 
The Weaver survey and others'- like, it confirm that college graduates with 

'degrees in education " show highe v rates of unemploymen t and under empiovment 
gStr^a-HuaTes as a who le (We ^iver,' 1979. p. 32)" therefore, those interested^ 
in the profession must spend four years preparing for_ teaching, and only /^u^ 
teaching, with limiced hope of employment or concrete rewards once employed. 
"TEe~new collegiate regulations notwithstanding, we are forced to recognize 
thac our most' able college students are going to invest their energies and 

'their tuition dollars in fields of college stud^ other than educat;.on. Many 
of these fields, such as the liberal arts and sciences, are generalized and d^^^^^^ 
not necessarily lead to a career per se. jtudents majoring in these non- 
education -fields represent a potential resource to our educa tion system wllich ^ 
?T";;a T^le and «hnuld not b e overlooked.. We must find ways to attract them, 
^F^t least we must not discourage them from considering teaching as - a career 
possibility. 

Ttie need to expand the teacher recruitment pool beyond those enrolled in 
college teacher preparation programs is recognized widely. A 1982 policy 
paper of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, a 
representative organization of collegiate teacher educators, acknowledged the 
need to improve student recruitment, but expressed frustration over s 
■ limited potential for doing so within the field of teacher education: 



• ' Research resujLts are making schools, colleges, and depart- 
/w^^ ments of education ever more aware that only a limited 

V amount of the variance in the professional quality of 
their graduates is dependent upon the eilements of program 
quality under their immediate power to influence.... 
f. . « Significant changes in teacher quality could come from 

^ improving the quality of the students admitted to prepara- 

\ tion programs, and yet schools, colleges and departments 

' of education have almost no control over the political, 

social, and economic forces that are determining who will 
' apply to becpue teachers (Sandefur, 1982). 
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In addition to revealing the inability of teacher ^-^^^^^^""^ P^°f"^^" 
attract talented college students, this statement expresses the difficulty 
which the programs face in attempting to affect improvements in the profes- 
sional quality of graduates. 

In its report on the advancement of teaching, the^ Carnegie Commission also 
emphasized the importance of the teacher selection problem by saying that xn 
order to maintain the quality of our education system, "the quality of 
teachers recruited for the nation's schools must improve .(Boyer and He^l^ing^^' 
1981^ "" More recently, the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
found that not enough academically able students are being attracted to 
teaching The Commission's report indicated that "...too many teachers are 
bein-g drawn from the bottom quarter of graduating high school and college 
students . '^ ^ -Ib/;^^^ rv^jjv^*.--^ 

This rr"' X^ yrn^^^n. te acherse l ection confro nts us with theneglto^g- 
■•^^Mt::^^^ very cioVel^. Entry T^el certifxca- 

tlHTiri^^^ii^d^ to be a means by which the st^^Tittests to the public that 
an individual is sufficiently knowledgeable and competent to begin teaching. 
It does not ensure continued growth and improvement, nor is it necessarily 
intended to. Yet. how well do our requirements achieve even their essential 
purpose of assuring basic entry-level competence? ^heyjnip . on the one hand, 
be rigorous enough that they screen out those having little chance of success ^ 
a^d on the othe-. they must be sufficiently meaningful that they do no^^J^ 
y^Lu ra.e on arbitrary or artificial grounds those who are 

VJTi^ not possess certain types of training. W.e_j:^jvotwa^^ • . 

li«nt people who are insens itive or havP. n ot learned to deal with_jhildrgn. 
^do Te want those who are-s-iHilH^r technically capable bTlTi^demicaTTy 
^successful. The essential certification problem is one of determining that 
^i^ic" mix of background, knowledge and ability which ^^^^^^ "f"" ' 

tial before we are willing to attest to a new teacher's minimal competence, 
^f- we are to recruit teachers from a broader talent 1' 
creative ways of providing professional training and we must develop meaning 
ful and valid standards for certifying individual competence. 

At the present time, we in New Jersey rely on the completion of college 

teacher education courses as our basis for determining competence. We make 

the assumption that those, and only those, who complete the courses are com- 

potent t/teach and should be certified. Some professions are able to rely 

heavily on their degree programs as the primary basis for licensing. Jhis is 

on?y possible when 'here is a great deal of consensus on the 

skills to be acquired, a high degree of consistency between the college curri- 

cu um%^d effective 'knowledge/skills, and when the college PJ^S"""^ ^^/^f^ 

provides for such rigorous assessment ' of candidates that other external cert i 

ficltion measures would be redundant. However, even the most ^^l^/^^^f .^-^ 

rigorous professions rely at least in part on evaluations of individual 

achievement. For example, medicine has its internship while law and 

accountinf require professional examinations. Yet. education -is a profession 

?^ f.K!T»l.t^onship betw een success in th^ .traInIn^roKram and actual ^ 

aHo^T^ree of consistency among the programs and does not establish a 
relationship between success in the program and f.iture teaching effectiveness. 
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Within the .teaching profession, then, one must question the validity of our 
reliance on collegiate preparation courses to a degree whio.i is uncharac- 
teiiSic of most professions. In terms of educational quality, the public and 
the educational system "lose" .on two counts - we really are not assured of the 
competence of those who complete the courses and we prevent ourselves from ^ ^ 
drawing unon a vast, reservoir of potential talent by . requirements which hav e. ^ 
no empirfcal validitx.jo£_£a^^^ Nowhere is this problem more evident 

^ dLatic t^ ^hrTiTe arias ^f^ence and matheaiatics where teachers are 
in short supply. This situation is particularly acute because New Jersey is a 
hLhly industralized state in which a large percentage of jobs require compu->l>^ 
Jifi^Ll ^d technological literacy. Yet. on the one ^^-<^ ' °-L^^^^:^^^^ 
vents us ordinarily from issuing standard cert_iiicjHs.,tg^_ J Il ^ n y ^ "' P^^^"^ 
s-^tists who a££irwIiLe> i" ^ economic emergency, we are willing to accept 
ir^^i^hiFsT^dividuals-uhQji^^ not even acquired a college degree. ^ 

The "Theoretical Knowledge" Debate 

The debate to establish or disprove the contention that there exists a body of 
theoretical teaching knowledge continues to persist within the profession. 
Se numerous conceptual proposals and the resultant variabil ty a^ong collego 
preparation programs is prima facie^ evidence of the unteliability of the 
programs as predictors of competence. ^\h*^ >^ ^^^^ju^^a^ . 

Within the profes.nonal literat:ure are many attempts to establish that ohe or 
anotier of the liberal arts and sciences provides or ought to provide the 
theoretical foundation for teaching. 

Some experts view learning as a physiological process and believe that know- 
leSge of human anatomy, huo^an neurology, and. neurophysiology are ;^ritical to 
the teacher's understar.ding of the functioning and ^V^^^^^V""".;^. LSs 
br!in. Others (see Veil and Joyce 1978) see teachers as social change agents 
wJose responsibility it is to socialize the child and thereby shape so^^ety 
Sese aut'hors generally espouse the study of sociology 

knowledge most essential to teacher?. Some, propose that '■^^''^^^l ^^^^^^ ^^J^^ 
hnmanist- whose primary purpose it is to enhance students ability to^appre- 
ilerthese' hSs'tic' educators advocate the .^--i^^- ^th^'f ri°d'of 
as core disciplines. A well-formulated school of thought within the field ot 
^thropology contends that education is intended to foster the transmission o 
^ /K'^lture from one generation to the next and that '...many, if not all.^heore- 
•V tical approaches in anthropology may be of value to our understanding of 
■///education (Comitas. 1978)." Still others contend that f ^-h^^^:a?vidual 
conform to a clinical psychological model based on theories of individual 
learning motivation, and measurement. Many authors presently view teaching 
as a comiunTcations technology and argue that the effective teacher s one who 
is an expert in the sophisticated use of media. Some within the field believe 
hat good teachers are' "bom. not made" and that teacher "aining nvolves 
/ y mainly the enhancement of an already-existing talent, /ome prom nent 
^ thinkers in education (see. for example. Travers. 1979 ; also Lessmger. 1979) 
have claimed that teaching is a performing art and that preparation should be 
so designed. Travers states th .t "teaching a performing art requires that 
teacher preparation give emphasis to... the prospective teacher s personality . 
and disclaims the body of knowledge contention saying "unfortunately, the 
batof -tricks approach has had strong support - all too often from psycho- 
legists 'teacher education must resist this approach... if we are to move 
beyond mere replication of the past (1979). 



It is possible to go on to cite credible thinkers who have made seemingly 
legitimate cases for nearly every liberal discipline as comprising the core 
knowledge for teaching. Nevertheless, despite continued and extensive 
research, none has been ^v^^^ i-r. P^'.t.AhUsh the existence of a .sys_tematic 
r e 1 at ions h i p between theoretical cou rses^inc ludj^_£eda^g jf£l cour s es , and 
ef f ective~tQa ching"prac^'^-ce . The more deepIy~one searches the literature for 
solutions, the more elus.ive they seem to become. In truth, the debate is 
largely academic and it goes on well apart from any actual practices ..that 
exist at colleges and universities. A few major research institutions might 
be considered at the "intellectual forefront" of theoretical teacher educa- 
tion; yet, these institutions themselves reflect major differences in the 
types Hof knowledge emphasized and little success in establishing a coherent 
base of theoretical knowledge. Nevertheless, education is a massive public 
service enterprise and most of our teachers are prepared at public colleges 
and small liberal arts institutions, the curricula of which are often not 
founded on a research base. The local debate, in practice, focuses move on 
such broad issues as the proportion of the curriculum devoted to professional 
vs liberal education and whether the program ought to be field-or campus- 
based Even in these respects, there is considerable inconsistenc y__amo5g 
program s offered i n this a ij other 'states , "many ot the ditierences appa_ renUy 
due more to historical T^jHItlHHi" than to research and curriculum planning . 
The currilul'ura patterns of our state^ coiTeges, with their strong emjihasis on 
professional training, can be traced clearly and directly to the normal school 
heritage of these institutions, while the liberal arts emphasis of many 
private institutions is attributable simply to a different historical 
evolution. With respect to course requirements in the various cognate or 
undergirding disciplines, a full range of permutations exists. , 

For cert ification purposes, there is litte basis for requiring_ ^ecif Ic 
^eoretic i- courses . To do soO would b« merely to set up an artificial hurale^ 
^tr^prSIesTio-Hirl^esa at a tVae when we can ill afford to turn away talented 
5^ Individuals. Part of the problem and, perhaps, the solution^^iifi. in the fact 
> i.)that, indeed ,"~iTr of the liberal disciplines do contribute to the teacher s 
* ability to perform. A strong case is made for the argument that a broad-based 
/ liberal arts education best provides the eclectic academic background needed 
for teaching. Jean Piaget, himself a biologist, addressing this point noted 
that "...there are links with biology on the one hand and, on the other hand, 
with all other disciplines that can, teach us something about the nature and 
evolution of reason (Piaget, 1969)." 

"Practical" Knowledg e 

The foregoing arguments should not be construed as laying the foundation for 
an anti-intellectual approach to certifying teachers. If anything, the 
current approach which is characterized by a lack of academic rigor and which 
• allows for the emergency certification of virtually .anyone , even those who do 
not possess a degree, is both anti-intellectual" and heedless of our teacher 
preparation and selection process. On the contrary, it is absolutely 
P>;J nttal that teachers be educated in all the subjects wKIgHJ iu ^ht provide 
^th^etical insights into their ^oles^ and we should stand firmly by the 
b accalaurate deg ri:rir^lir'e?seHnirTredential for a profession of learned 
Individuals. ' ? \ V 
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Nor is the discussion of theoretical courses intended to suggest that there 
are no concepts, techniques and practices which contribute to effective 
teaching. The research literature does indicate evidence that there is a body 
of applied knowledge and skills which does have relevance to professional 
success. Again, however, the knowledge is applied knowledge not purely theo- 
retical, and it is. rooted in inductive research o?i effective practice rather 
than on abstract theory building. In general, this knowledge involves effec- 
tive management of the school classroom and, because it is applied and inte- 
grative, it is acquired best in an linternship setting. Therefore, any ap- 
proach to -cert ification must ensure that such practical knowledge and skill is 
acquired in>.ap me"way by all candidates^ whether they possess a 'liberal arts or 
a professional education background. James Conant, in drawing the distinction 
between theoretical and applied knowledge in teacher education, stated: 

Professors of education hav^ not yet discovered or 
agreed Upon a common body of knowledge that they all 
feel should be held by school teachers before the 
student takes his first full time job. To put it 
another way, I find no reason to believe that students 
who have completed the sequence of courses in education 
in one college or university have considered the same, 
or even a similar set of facts or principles as their 
contemporaries in another institution even in the same 
state... Except for practice teaching and the special 
^ [metjhodological] work combined with it, I sae no 
vs^ ratio nal "basis for a state prescription of the time 
^ devoted to educat ion courses.. . [Methodology] should be 
made available at the moment the potential teacher most 
aeeda all the useful knowledge he can get; that is, when 
he actually begins to teach ,, (Conant 1963) • 

Conant *s early analysis has been borne out by those teachers who frequently 
identify actual teaching as th« most valuable aspect of their preparation. It 
has been supported more recently by research on effective teaching and class- 
room management, which is discussed briefly below. 

A Rationale for Initial Certification 

Solutions to the talent crisis will require 'a renewed commitment to the 
mission of licensing as the primary rationale for any new certification proce- 
dures. As noted above, the purpose of the certificate is to assure con- 
sumers - local districts and the public at large - of an individual's basic 
corapeteince to teach children. Given the inconsistency ^f teacher preparation 
programs and their li mited effectiveness as predictors ot competence, any new"" 
requirements sh ould be concerned with process (cou rses t aken) only iiT the mo st 
"pf^nftrai sense "and muTt instead emphasise the assessment of each individuTT 
candidate. There is little information and data on Individuals in the certi- 
fication process and a lack of clarity in the goals and standards for employ- 
ment of teachers. Since our course-oriented flpn rnarh firnvidps no ^. real in for- 
mation o n indi^M ^^^^^la^ 'districts find it difficult to distinguish between the 
best and the least able in the hiring process. Yet, the widespread and long- 
standing failure of efforts to improve teacher education and to ^'upgrade' the 
existing teaching force indicates the need to emphasize individual teacher 
selection as the goal of certification. 
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In addition, '^here Is a practical n ee d to brin g our_requireDCient^^^ 

jai7i"iSrbrth^ Although these standards ace 

X^^tiM. for college programs, not individuals, they do provide an indxcation 
o£ the outcome and process elements which the State Board considers important, 

^d they are consistent with the concepts advanced above. T^ese standards 
require: 

1. a sound basic college education, achieved by expanding liberal 
' education requirements; 

2 the selection of candidates who have proven academic success as 
indicated by the maintenance of a minimum grade point average and 
other academic measures; 

3 the acquisition of subject matter knowledge as demonstrated by the 
requirement of an academic sequence and a terminal assessment pro- 
cedure; ■ 

4. the demonstration of actual teaching competence in a school class- 
room, achieved through the Board's requirement that practice be 
provided beginning in the sophomore year and throughout the program. . 

Elements of Tnttial Certi fication Process 

It is proposed that certification requirements be revised to be ^o^si^t^'^^ 
with the State Board's new criteria for undergraduate P'^«P"^^^^°\tViif * 
manner as to provide maximum professional access as well as meaningful 

selectivity. 

Tlierefore r,i>rtif ication standar ds should emp hasize the assessment of 

Outcome i^lih^^ 

iT^J-aTSB-TIkTliu^ account approaches used other P7/'»"/°'}!.^'^?,;^^ 
need to obtain data on individual candidates. They should P^°^^f J°J ^ 
meaningful evaluation of minimum competence and should at ^^^^ ^^^^^^'"'l 
access to as many candidates with diverse backgrounds as possible. It is 
JecomLnded that this new structure include the following basic elements for 
initial certification. 

1, The Baccalaureate De>;roe 

All candidates for certification in New Jersey should ^ required ^2 
1 a bac^aureate degree from an accredited college or 

VM' university .^^^ - ^ ^ ^C^ - <^-A-^C 

The purpose in requiring a college degree is to provide assurance 
th!t ou? new teachers are educated individuals who have. demonstrated 
their intellectual competence by meeting the academic standards .of 
In accredited college or university. Historically, the higher 
• education of teachers has not received much emphasis in New .Jersey. 
It was not until the 1930s that the state recognised the bacca- 
laureate degree as an essential requirement for entry into teaching. 
However, many teachers at that time did not possess degrees and the 
ITZIA was never enforced rigorously. Rather, it has been through 
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an evolutionary process over the past 20-30, years we ^^V' reached a 
Joint at which the great raajority of the state's teachers ho d 
decrees Even at the present time, various -^ubstandard certi- 
fication and waiver procedures make it possible fc individuals to 
, acquire teaching jobs without a college degree. 

If we are to resolve the crisis of quality which confronts the 
teaching profession, we will have to stand more firm y b^t^^.'^d the 
^ / coUege degree as Its minimum professiqnal credential. W« /annot 
y acce^fas teachers individuals who. for one ""^^Ynimum acLdemlc 
been unsuccessful themselves in meeting .Jat 

seriously by the public or by its members. 

Our maibr purpose is to attract to teaching a significant number of 
i^LuecJualircapable individuals who will continue to pursue^ their 
intellect^^^^^^^ development. Therefore, ^^e must 

u^e instiS^^ education to o"" P^°8ran.s v^hich are 

Effective 'in preparing such i/^ividuals Ve must begin J^ iden^^^ 
<ni:elliictuallv able and cease relying on the cqurses wniun 
-nH^?«ti take We nust not predisposed t_q_ accept gnly one k_ind^ 

■gy^d-ibg^Tlhia^^ hnsis for doing so. A^.^f^ ^ 



/ 



2. A Test of Knowled^ 

grades are assigneu larn&d at one institution coul 

:^S~to =a^"^:"^ "'.;ot\.^;otTf consistency in .^-tWan* 

among institutions of higher Reaming. / 
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only that successful teachers must taow the subject matter they will 
tdach. The concept of a teacher certification test also is aligned 
philosophically with the teaching profession's inherent value of" 
knowledge, its traditional use of knowledge testing as a primary 
assessment procedure with school students and the State Board s 
policy of requiring the graduation testing of high school students 
apart from their local education programs. Therefore, _a^ test of 
subject matter knowledge for certification is both log ically 
d efensible and consistent with ex istin g educational practice . 

Presently, thirty-six states are engaged to some degree in teacher 
testing, and there are nationally s tandardized tests available 
which assess knowledge of su"S3ect m(',£ter_^ f Yi^-"^*^^ /**>^ 

De monstrated Teaching Ability 

Each - candidate for licensure should be required to demonstrate 
^^^hing aliility completing a full-time inter.nship under ^h^ 
supervision of a qualified expert and in a ccord with established 



Y ' assessment criteria . j 

^ Vi Many professions require internships in one form or another and 

*<;■! these experiences measure qualities not as-sessed on written tests. 

In addition, they provide the appropriate vehicle for transmitting 
the applied knowledge and techniques which are related to effective 
teaching and which undergird the profession. 

The teaching profession has relied upon the student teaching 
•experience as the heart of its system for preparing and evaluating 
. prospective teachers. However, while this approach has served us 
well, it also has been characterized by a great deal of variability 
• both in the q ualifications of supervisors and in the methods of 

^ y , »h«>rvatlon akcj evaluation criterla~^ sed. Variation exists from 

(i^ college to coll ege and from professor to professor within particular 

^ departments of colleges. Such widespread inconsistency .is inappro- 
' priate for an important element of what ought -to be a standardi_zed 

yjr state certification sys^m. Even more disturbing is that collegiate 

i^^^^ student teaching prog TaTs-^appear not to have systematically incor- 
■ porated into their critter ia and methods the research find ings__on 

teacher effectiveness whidh h ave evolved during the past decade. ^ 




The internah ip experier"' ) r""^'^ ineornorated into the preparation 
' P ? ngri.m fnr iitu denta Co mmitted to a teachi ng gaige r during college . 
^ ,/ For those who majored in the liberal arts or any non-education 
^ field it could be provided after graduation by a local district. 

Howevir, if practica are to be sufficiently effective to be worth 
A( ob"^ >^ ^ * ^ requiring, they must be consistent in two major respects: 

j> a. Criteria for Certif ying Competence 

The internship should both instruct the prospective teacher in 
the applied knowledge and skills of effective ^ teaching and 
provide an opportunity to evaluate the candidate s performance 
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for purposes of certification. Therei^ore. evaluation criteria, 
^dpntified bv the state^iiL_e_c^.ificat_ionJs_a_st^^ 
T ^ ^c iiaiU and these criteria shoi Tld be based upon currenT 
-T^^Srchon teacher effectiveness. In a major summary of this 
topic, Shalock (1979) concludes that Good ' 

effectiveness (Brophy, 1979; Berliner and Tikunoff ^576;^°°^ 
andGrouws. 1977; Veldman and Brophy. 1974) has shovm clearly 
Sat some ieachets are more effective than others in^^l^ ^^ing 
desired learning outcomes in children." Although such research 
has failed to link theoretical study to effective teaching, it 
has established relationships with the kinds of applied know- 
ledge and ability acquired and assessed in an actual classroom 
setting. Millman (1982) describes five categories of teacher 
attributes roost often used In attempting to predict whether a 
candidate will be effective: 

1. pre-existing personal characteristics; 

2. Lacher competence, i.e., the repertoire of k^of-fs^' 
skills and values which a candidate possesses and might 
apply in a teaching situation; 

3 the way the teacher performs in an "on-the-job situation 
4*. the way students behave under the supervision of the 

teacher candidate; and 
5. pupil outcomes. 

Within the research cited, both the ways in which teachers 
perform in a classroom setting and the. ways in which their 
students behave are "...reliably associat"ed with higher student 
achievement (Millman, 1982)." Most of the i™P°/J^^!. "f^^" 
behaviors are related to the ability to manage the classroom, 
student conduct and the learning situation f^^P^" °l/"if 
meaningful performance criteria provided ^^^^"^^ • 
research include teacher timespent^^ 

tion assigning and colHcTOTT ^^ie^k and ^e^iiwing__and 

iitt^ attending"^^^HiiS3^^:^^^ 
IHSnu^ ns T-™--"'^^^^ giving ^enco ur a gement 

Vr'alse ^ see Millman, 1982). 

Therefore, severalstates, which require internship exEe£igS£g|, 
ha^devel^^ 

to plan and o Ti^^^izTins to manage student conduct, to 

present subject matter systematically. ^° ^««P ^J^^!^,'^ 
learning task, to evaluate objectively and consistently, etc. 
Again, these abilities result from the complex mtegratioil and 
application of many types of knowledge from nearly all dis- 
ciplines refined through experience. 

It is not the 'purpose of this document to provide a comprehen- 
sive summary of ?he research on teacher effectiveness but 
rather To highlight the need and validity of developing 
criS.ria for assessing each certification candidate's potential 
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teaching ability. The research which undergirds this process 
is evolving and effective practice and criteria will be refined 
. ^ over time. Initially, even such a systematic ap £roach^33_Jhat 
^ ), • propos ed 'will be impe^rfect. However ,"~a¥^in the^j ase^jtubject 

N r\ matteT ^ting, the tey initiation ot tne~prQcess "itself will 

5r provide M ew^lexsey ..with ^eans^jt^^^^ rese arch tufther the ieinds 

oTTtnowledge , abilities and characteristics which contribute to 
successful teaching and therefore will provide us with an 
opportunity to assume a leadership role in this field. 

b. Expertise of Evaluators 

The expertise of those who assess candidates for purposes of 
state certification must also be defi^ied and subject to stan- 
dards. Whether the evaluator is a college professor or a school 
districT principal or sua gr visor, he or she must be expe rt_jn 
t Ee skills of syst emi ^^c obse rv ation and evaluation and in the 
rese arch on teacher~ ef f ective ness"; Because these individuals 
acTas agents of the state irPFHe certification process, they 
must be required to conform to state standards and professional. 
developme nt_ programs should be m ade_4V al labj^ ._in_ 
acTniiVln r"this goal. Several states which presently have first 
yiar internships in place have well developed criteria and ' 
procedures for maintaining the competence of internship super- 
visor-evaluators. Florida's Performance Measurement Teams are 
composed of district and college personnel whose primary fun- 
ction is to train selected school administrators and teachers 
to use the state's performance measurement system. Each of 40 
team leaders completed a program j which "focused on under- 
standing the [research] knowledge base of the system, the use 
of . ..observation instruments, conferencing skills, and the 
delivery of training to administrators and... staff members 
(Florida Department of Eduation, 1982)." 

Initially, the expertise of New Jersey's internship evalua- 
tors - whether they are college or school district personnel - 
will be at least equivalent to that of the present student 
teaching supervisor" and "cooperating teacher." However, 
organizationaL improvements can be instituted at the outset and 
a substantial upgrading will be achieved during the first three 
years of the internship progr^. This will involve .a thorough 
re view of the programs of vSrsLous other states - s u ch as 
flbr ida. Georgia,- an d Oregon ^ aAd the development and refine- 
ment of criteria and programs lor those in New Jersey who serve 
the primary role in determining who enters the teaching pro- 
fession. 

A Proposed Structure 

Having identified the elements of certification, acquired knowledge, demon- 
strated skills and abilities, and a sound educational background, it is neces- 
sary to propose a structure for incorporating them into the licensing system. 
The following is proposed: 
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Approved College Internships ^^^^^l^fl^Xv 

The ordinary route td certi fica tion vilj bethrough th^^ 
of a state-approved _intexns^ip- offered Itf^ a" college or un iversitlC 
An y student who comp letes, such an internship as part of a baccal au'* 
reate or Waster's program ^ndjvha^asses_t state li^censing^ exam^^ 
a tlon wi ll b& certlficd '^ ;tl{e_a^progj^^^^ sub j ect f ie Id . . 

Equivalency 

There is a need tO' provide an alternate route to certification for 
those who possess a degree but who have not completed an internship, 
and' thereby open the doors of the teaching profession to talented 
persons from all collegiate fields of study. The existing equiva- 
lency mechanisms provide access but are weak. Neither the college 
transcript (course-counting) approach nor the waiver proceedings of 
the Board of Examiners involves any attempt to determine the actual 
knowledge or ability of the candidate^ Nor do any of these pro- 
cesses provide for the identification of areas of strength or weak- 
ness. An equivalency system must be developed . which is more 
reliable and rigorous, yet not arbitrary. 

It is recommended that sch ool districts be permitted to hire anyon e 
who holds the ^chelor^s degree and who has passed the appropriat e 
state _sub,iect matter test. Anyone who holds a degree may take the 
test of general knowledge for elementary certification. In dividuals 
may'^ sit for the state licensing examination in a particul ar 
secondary field if they have compl eted a college's _r<^^^^jjMg^^.Qg 
a minor in that field or if it is determi ned by the State Board o^f 
rxarniners that they possess the equ ivalent in formal st udy and/or 
experience^ Upon employment the individual will be issued a bne- 
year provisional certificate and will be placed in a district- 
operated, on-the-job internship under the supervision of a qualified 
professional. If the one-year internship is completed successfully, 
the candidate will be awarded a standard certificate. 

It should be noted that there are many instances in the Current 
system in which candidates lacking student teaching are hired pro- 
visionally' while on-the-job experience is applied to meet the stu- 
dent teaching requirement. Presently, as a matter of policy, 
New Jersey accepts an^ form of supervised experience in lieu of 
student teaching for purposes of certification. For example, if a 
candidate can demonstrate that his/her work as a substitute or 
emergency teacher was supervised , then that experience is an 
acceptable alternative to student teaching- Therefore, districts 
now provide such practicum experiences for certificatioa, but no 
structure or standards exist to guide their participation. 

The proposed internship approach will formalize district participa- 
tion so it can be supported and improved. Once an individual has 
act ually been hired, both the district and the^c andidate will have a 
s pecific vested interest" in- the quality of the ^i nternshi^ 
"experience. Our goal is to use all of our best resources to*p r^vtde 
"these ciindidates with an excellent training experience. 
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In addition, that training will take place in an "on-the-job" 
setting where supervision is direct.ly available on a regular basis. 
In the case of existing college practica, districts participate out 
of a general sense pf professional responsibility, but they have no 
other stake in the outcome nor any real role in the licensing 
' u j'^. process. Although the recent ly adopt ecL^Leacher^gjuc^ 
^ will incrlairt hr"number of o'bservations roadej by college super^ 

^ visors. thesTlndividu als will continue to provide only a fraction^ 
orthe~supervision provided by public s chgoLstafL 

4. En dorsements 

Holders of an initial certificate may obtain additional endorsements 
by passing the knowledge test in the appropriate field. 

5. Transcript Evaluation 

Since Che process is founded upon courses taken, and because a more 
-rigorous equivalency system would be established, there would be no 
, AJV'need for a transcript analysis procedure. All candidates. regar_d:: 
c^'^ leaa of their academic backgrounds, must demonstrate tl ^ir knowledge 
^ i^>T yh testi l^r^and their abiUtr "t Hi^ugh an internship. As iff 
./>^'^"&' rfher professl^t^fields, there "will continue to be "^dentials 
^ reviews for applicants to sit for the state examinations. 

6.. Emergenc y Cert ification. 

There would be no need for an "emergency certificate" since dis- 
tricts could hire any holder of a baccalaureate degree. However, 
unlike the current system and consistent with quality, these 
initially employed teachers would have to demonstrate their 
knowledge and ability within a relatively short .period of time and 
would then receive a standard certificate. Under the- existing 
emergency certificate, no progress toward standard certification is 
required. 

Reciprocity 

The proposed plan is one that will enable New Jersey to maintain its recip- 
rocal agreements with other states. As is true of the present system, those 
of our teachers who go through approved college programs would be acceptable 
to reciprocating states while those who are certified through the equivalency 
route would not. The academic and professional backgrounds of those coming 
from reciprocating states would be accepted in New Jersey and each such candi- 
date would have to pass the state knowledge exam. Candidates from non-recip- 
rocati ng states will continue to be reviewed case-by-^a se^ . 

More important, however, is the need to anticipate the direction in which ^^e 
nation is headed with reSpect to certification reciprocity generally. 
Presently, we have agreements with 28 other states based upon college program 
approvals: At the same time, as many states are involved in knowledge testing 
and performance assessment. As one might expect, these states are w p^igg 
together to._devjajajL-r^^ 

t^ftiHg7--Kii5i^alc;^^ being orgal^iIlr"Br the purpose o£~-H<ZTn 



tating state department initiatives in teacher preparation and testing. They 
can be used to pool resources for test development and validation. There is 
enough coxisistency now among neighboring states to implement the prop ose^! 
pol icies "anE'^^sT'^Hevi^^ pro jjscts^ However, the real benetit of intex: - 
state" cooperation will not be the resultant agreements on teacher mobility, 
but rather the ^long-term improvement of teaching nationally. Research-based 
certification through knowledge testing and performance observation is a 
reality and states are involving top teacher ef lectiveness researchers in the 
country in this effort and are exchanging information. The Southeastern 
Regional Council for Education Improvement;^ an organization of twelve south- 
eastern states has been exploring avenues for regional teacher certification 
through outcome assessment. Over time these states and others w hich proceed 
with them to converge upon a research-^based consensus as to the most_ import ant, 
ch aracterist ics^to measure a nd are likely to evolve licensing systems which 
are superior to those, of states which emphasize process. 
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The Elements of a District Internship 



INTRODUCTIQN 

The new certification proposal under consideration by the State Board of 
Education establishes 'that there is a very serious problem with respect to the 
quality of those who are enrolling in college teacher education.* Many 
reasons have been advanced to explain why this trend has developed. Some have 
suggested that the image of the profession has contributed greatly to the 
problem. The inadequacy of salaries and ,job security for beginning- teachers 
have also discouraged many from seeking tb enter the profession. In addition, 
many cand idates who now , app ly„ for certification express doubt over_ the_v^e^ 
of required c'bursws.. jfcfN*»v jioitMi' }^ T 

All of these factors, and perhaps others as weU, have diminished the attrac- 
tiveness of teaching as a career choice. The factors are so complex and 
interrelated that a comprehensive solution can only be arrived at over, time. 
Thus far, even partial solutions have been elusive. For example, it is diffi- 
cult to convince the public to raise teacher salaries at a- time when the image 
of the profession is poor; yet low salary levels perpetuate the poor image by 
discouraging talented persons from becoming part of the profession. If pro- ^ 
gress is to be made, each contributing factor must be analyzed one-by-one and, , ^ 
where problems are identified, they must be addressed even though the resolu- 
tion of any one set of difficulties may not provide a complete solution. 

The State Board of Education haa taken one step forward in adopting new 
seniority regulations. ' These regulations pro" de the new teacher with some 
additional measure of Job security because, in the event of a staff reduction, 
that teacher carjioC be 'displaced by senior teachers who have never taught the 
relevant subject. A new math teacher, for example, is no longer subject to 
bein^j replaced by other teachers who have never taught math. 

The proposed certification plan attempts to address t^ie crisis of professional 
quality in another way. Certification is the gateway to teaching and is 
intended to ensure that those who pass through the process are likely to 
succeed as teachers while only those unlikely to succeed are turned away. The 
new proposal results from an analysis of that systeit which revealed signifi- 
cant problems, ^^'^^^jbrj^^^ 

Although we need not abandon present practice, we must con sider alternatives 
to the p^ «*-n t sy«t^ "hen it becomes clear that system is not serving us as 
well "as it should. The new proposal is intended to expand the pool of can- 
'd'idaces from which school districts may select their teachers while, at the 
same time, establishing mor^ stringent minimum standards to safeguard the 
public trust. 

The proposed requirements that each teacher possess a college degree and pass 
a test of knowledge of the subject to be taught are staight forward and their 
intended effect on teacher "quality should be apparent. However the district 
internship component is more complicated and needs further elaboration. It is 
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this component which enables school districts to compete for "J^^^^^ ^"Ji 
viduals and provides then with a moans to train these persons. However, the 
overall t^fect of the internship on teacher quality may be less obvious than 
that of the other elements. 

Therefore, this paper will analyze the current system for training teachers, 
^tuning both its' strengths and weaknesses. It will propose «lternatxve 
Approach which builds on the strengths. of what ^''i^^^ ^^^J^ 
weaknesses. This .iiscussidn will emphasizel the ways in which "•'"JJ^^^;" 
^cSu^re professional knowledge and teaching ability in the existing system and 
the ways in which this will be accomplished in the district internship. 

I. PRESENT PRACTICE 
A, Background 

It has always been common practice in .the education profession to 
hire on a provisional' basis those who have not previously taught or 
studied education and to accept their actual teaching in /leu of. 
formal training. The emergency certification procedures which have 
always existed in most states permit the hiring of such persons in 
fields of teacher shortage. In New Jersey last year, I. 72b 
emergency Ahd provisionally certified persons were ?"Pl°y«d of whom 
71 percent lacked complete preparation in the subject to be taught, 
30 percent were deficient in professional study, and 20 percent had 
not had student teaching. The emergency certification route is not 
being advocated as desirable; in fact, its elimination is "com- 
«nS!d strongly because it has come to be a <^oor J:^rou,^^^^^^^^^ 
undereducated persons may pass. This . system should be "Placed 
However its existence does illustrate the long tern practice in 
New Jersey and in other states of hiring previously inexperienced 
teachl^rs. 

In addition, Ttr-nril "-^ flr nmi"* ""^^^ trhnoli r.O tmplQY those 
who Dossess - liberal arts degrees ^ut have no practice teaching 

TOgln la all hav e regulations which ^n^urage this practice. The 
approaches used by those states are not emergency measures . They 
Ic?ively seek the employment in all fields of Pf^^^f^j-^y 
persons regardless of the availability of certified individuals. 

Perhaps the most obvious and widespread example of the active hiring 
of so-called untrained persons is embodied in the parochial and 
private schools of New Jersey and the nation. Parochial, dioceses, 
indisAtlLJthA^^ 

{Il^^tified During recent years, the oversupply cf certified 
teachers has led to an increase in the number P*»"°"' ^J^^ 

by the parochial schools. However, many parochial school teachers 
attained certification after employment and were originally hired 
without having had any formal preparation. \ 

nrivate sc hools show f:ar higher rates of. ^. loYmeni of uncerti fied 
^Irc-Klf r^^ ^^^^ prestigious 
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New Jersey school indicated that 'only two of his 60 teachers were 
formally prepared and , certified. However, he and other headmasters 
I U spoke proudly of the outstanding educational backgrounds and 
personal competence and dedication of their teachers and informed us 
/ vv;**^ » 1 that, in the selec tion process. l l^e_yariable3„proye more^^ 
•.VX " tive of success than practice teachi ng . Louis Knight of t he, 

'National As^ociation~f Independent Schools , indicates that only 
'^out one^third of the teachers in the nation's private schools 
enter the system with formal preparation. He jtates that^ college 
methods courses and practice teaching do not meet the needs of the 
schools and that affective practice is developed readily on the j ob^ 
j>y intelligent candidates who know their sub.ject matter. 

Of course, many of these private and parochial schools do n6t share 
the complex problems of some public schools even though, for 
example, the problems of urban parochial schools are not unlike 
I * those of urban puli'lic schools, Still, private school enrollments. 

i- ^re not guaranteed by statute in the way public school, enrollments 

ere ensured. Rather, these institutions must rely on their reputa- 
tions for quality to attract students particularly since they must 
, " often charge tuition in competing with the "free" public schools. 
.V jfi^ 1 It is intnrfti^fT's ^^'^^ ""^^ competitive institutions - those 

\^'\ I^r^^f^* "^^t ■stabHsh and aaiT^in reput ations for quality in order 

A> ^ to safvivt ^^-arTlftSS likely to be concerned about whether their ne w 

^^wU^ t eachers 'V.avcliiad practice teaching and more inclined to seek those 

^ ^ who arrgenerally competent individuals, 

A final example of the hiring of persons who have not had practice 
teaching or ttie s'tudy of pedagogy is found in our col leges o and 
u niversities. College professors are required to possess an apprc- 
priate advanced degree which represents mastery of the subject to be 
taught. Although many colleges are providing professional develop- 
ment experiences to improve the teaching ability . of professors, 

' these are on-the-job programs and nothing comparable to prdfessUonal 
preparXtlon is prerequisite to employment,- not- even for professors 
of education. Althou gh the pressure^to require college co urses of 
school t-^rj^> r<Jm5;r^ften cet f ii 5 ^r"" prgfe s sors. they do not adhere 
1-n «<it p';r requirements themselves. The illogic ot tnis Quai. 

standard is' illustrated dramatically when a college education pro- 

• fessor applies for certification as a public school, teacher and is 
rejected because he has not taken courses taught by his colleagues. 

At issue in each, of, these examples is the relative effectiveness of 
college preparation programs in developing the teaching ability and 
professional knowledge -of new teachers, and the feasibility of 
accomplishing these goals through an on-the-job internship. An 
analysis of the main components of, formal teacher preparation pro- 
grams is warranted in order to place in context the district intern- 
ship which is being proposed as an equivalent alternative. 

B. Ability To -Teach 

In general, college preparation programs attempt to foster actual 
teaching ability through practical e.xperience, in particular student 
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t.«chlng. accompanied by theoretical courses which present 
pedagogical theories and principles. 

The student teaching experience has been the one element of teacher 
preparation which most professionals agree has served us well. 
Teachers ^ of ten say that their professional preparation would have 
benefited from more of these experiences. Many teachers view as 
less valuable the courses which accompany practice teaching and 
which are intended to provide a theoretical base for the development 
of teaching ability. Indeed, teachers will sometimes comment that 
actual abilities would have been enhanced by replacing the theore- 
tical courses, with practical experiences. However, because they 
have been part of this component of teacher education programs, the 
value and disadvantages of "methods" courses will also be discussed. 
Some of th« advantages of the collegiate approach to developing the 
ability to teach through practical experience ^ares 

I, Co operating Teacher ; One of the greatest strengths : of the 
college practice teaching at)proach is that it provides the 
candidate with an opportunity to work under the day-to-d^y 
•upervision of an experienced teacher. Therefore, the can- 
didate is relieved oiE the pressure of ultimate responsibility 
' and is provided with the collegial relationship, support, and 
advice of someone who does the job effectively. iFew would 
disagree that the cooperating teacher is a centtal in 
college student teaching. While this one-to-one relationship 
tends not to exist in sophomore and Junior year practica, 
colleges do make certain that ft practicing teacher is involved 
in some way with groups of candidates. The participatign^ 
experienced pri.rt4c.in^ttac hers in 'the preparation, su peryjsiQ P 
a^ evaluation Of niw t<gcEers des erves praise. 

College Supervisor ; All college practice provide the teacher 
candidate with the benefit of supervision by a college pro- 
fessor. College education professors often have backgrounds as 
outstanding school teachers and. as paxt of their present 
roles, they are expected to keep abreast of research on effec- 
tive teaching practices , and supervisory techniques. The 
college supervisor can provide the student teacher with a point 
of reference and analysis which is removed from the immediate 
concerns of routine classroom duties and, therefore, often can 
contribute a .perspective different from that of the cooperating 
teacher). 

Gradu al Induction ;' The format of the college approach allows 
for the gradual induction of candidates over the course of the 
sophomore, Junior and senior years. Although this approach has 
disadvantages which are discussed below, a major benefit is 
that it can allow the new teacher to work out problems 
.ystematically and at a leisurely rate. It can provide the 
chance for reflective analysis of each difficulty as it arises 
without the pressure of ongoing responsibility. 
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Inf gratior/of Skills ; The direct experiences of college 
pr ect ica provide a better vehicle for . the >4eveloproent and 
Integratfon of teaching met hbdo logy thari do theoretical 
cou?:ses/^ This notion is discussed'^t Un^th in the main certi- 
ficati^ proposal and has strong support in the professional 
lite^ture dited. i 

Study of Methodology ; * As noted above, the methods course 
^mponent of the college practicum experience has not received 
Ide praise. However, those who espouse theoretical methodo- 
logy cite certain strengths which seem legitimate. One advan- 
tage of the methods course, although not its major purpose, is 
that it provides practice teachers with an opportuuity to share 
their successes and difficulties with others who also are in 
the experiencis. In addition, the courses provide candidates 
with "ae chance to confer with an education professor whose job 
it IS to be familiar with state-of-the-art practice. The mc.jor 
purpose, though, and perhaps the greatest potential advantage 
of methods courses is that they provide pedagogical principles 
which are intended to be the foundation of knowledgt> ^or 
learning how to teach. ^ 

These major advantages, ,and perhaps others as well, last year 
lated the adoption of new standards which require mere :t 
practical expS^ience in college teacher education programs. ^t, 
although this action was needed and warrants support, a cicse 
examination of the practice teaching approach reveals flaws. At its 
best, practice teaching is characterised by highly motivated and 
able candidates assisted jointly by effective school teachers and 
college professors under a well-planned and clearly defined set of 
goals. In many cases, howaver, serious problems are evident.: 

1. Changing Role of th< Supervisor ; Until the 1960s, the student 
teaching supervisor often worked on a day-to-day basis with the 
teacher candidate and the public school staff. In fact, the 
supervisor was frequently a teacher at the public demonstration 

■ school who also had adjunct faculty/ status '^t the college. 
However, oveir the past 20 years, /^essures from the higher 
education coaimunity forced these/4ndividuals to assume full- 
tioe roles as college professora and, to a .large extent, they 
had to compromise th^ir imme^ilat^ accessibility to the school 
situation. Many professors /Have/done their utmost to remain in 
close contact with schooly^*tr;Lcts and have been fnisttated in 
their efforts. Others acquiesced to the pressures toward 

minimal involvement in/public school education. 

2. Quantity of Supervision ; The change in the status of the 
college supervi^<^r has reduced: greatly the amount of direct 
supervision wlvich many are able to provide practice teachers. 
An individua-l superviso^c may have responsibility during an 
•ight-week>period for as many as 15 different candidates placed 

■ in diff^fent schools in disparate locations. Therefore, super- 
visors' have been forced *to limit their observations of each 
caiididata to as few as three for the entire experience and many 



school districts indicate that sorae college supervisors visit 
even less often. The requirement in the new teacher educatio n 
standards that the "m inimi^ i^^^^ A^.— ^^^^^J^? 
six met with some resistance frora collegiate education schools 
'Fecause of the expen^$e and logistical probJ.ems it would create. 

In part because of the amount of travel and time associated 
with supervision as compared with other college faculty assign- 
ments » and in part because faculty promotions are based largely 
on scholarship and publications, the supervision of practice 
teachers is viewed by many education professors as an onerous 
tasks« Too often, it is an assignment wjiich the more senior 
professors refuse and which many junior professors, who are 
tmder pressure to compete for promotions and tenure, accept 
unwillingly. Again, education professors have advo cated that 
the supervi sion of. practice teachers and worlT with tHiT puHIie 
ScKools be given hi ghar cons ideration in the college faculty 
promotions process. In general, this has not happened . In any 
case, thrcontention that practice teachers are closely super- 
vised and evaluated does not always hoW up well under a close 
scrutiny*. 

The Participation of School Districts ; Although school disr 
trlcts accept practice teachers into their charge, the entire 
process of supervision - criteria, forms, evaluation, ^and the_ 
aut4to^ri^^—t-a -exer c i s e J u dgment— ^—beiongs— to" the college ; T3n 
the one hand, the college has great d ifficulty in maintaining 
contact with the candidate and, on the other, school personnel 
do not liave ownersnip of the prcce is and often do not feel 
responsible^ There are college supervisors who nonage to 
remain in close contact with their student teachers! and who 



complain that certain professors rarely visit theixl student 
teachers. Some school principals assign candidates only to 
their outstanding teachers while others simply rotate the 
responsibility among all of otheir teachers. Thereifore, college 
professors sometimes indicate that the experience is not taken 
seriously and that ca' Jidates are used merely as extra staff • 
Clearly, concrete steps 'must be taken to foster a sense of 
ownership'^on the part of the districts. 

Disadvantages of a Gradual Induction : It has been noted that 
one of the mijo^ advantages of introducing a candidate to 
teaching gradually over a period of three years, assuming there 
Is adequate supervision, is that the individual is able to 
remediate dif f iciencies gradually. However, a few colleges 
resisted the requirement that practice teaching be spread 
across the sophomore, junior and senior years indicating that 
districts would be reluctant to accept their candidates. To do 
so would mean that, at any given time, college sophomores, 
Junior^s and seniors could be practicing in a school at one 
time. This is more than three times the number of individuals 
for whom the districts must be responsible at any given time 
than under the terminal internship approach. Those involved in 
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the desian of the requirements for expansion of P"^^.^"^ 

»dvant»g.J Msocl.t.d with th. J"""" '"u^^ ,,„on. the 
pr.ctlc. t..ch.r. m th. schools. J« "'".""i, „ 

ipptoach w»s «dvocat.(J, not as a perfect one, Dut as 
improvement over previous pt»ctice • 

m addition, districts indicate that the ">"'"r„„rj.°°«"ii 

i^nt of some- sophomore V^^^^^^^^ 

their ability " J''"'"' %'SJ.":eT th« 'ophomores and 

• Tio r-av. ^^ers%'^\fi:v -f-i= rrr'^'^^X 

ihll thftir transient, part-time involvement might not always oe 
that tneir transient, ^miriren One private school 

hla^'^trexr-d'thft rSLltrX t°o 

sb: n^tnrir/o.rr t^-it^:!':'^^ 

-_^«thel..»^h.-- pr^.M 

:nt''itr';xpL'"n^tSJr':iref:iirc-roUed and improved 
conditions on balance warrants support. 

.n. Prentice Teachers; Many school districts 

?hat the, do V;.«!n"t«che\"°ir om«ime:''vi:werrt\e 

i^-carxrrf ^^^^f^S^^x =^^a^^ 

:Ms*S? S'tke lyttirt^°c':;„r:en -d^t -he. 
before acceptin, them and. in "J^^J^^J^ \l, 

the district to ',\';/,\'?,fX „"^^^^^ "'^i-" 

reasons. f h„ "tas far been successful in 

:rrVr'ro" ^^^^^-X'^t - 

g e fact that tHTstSag trare not under thej^uthorit^^ 

rrSsrtrrS»j^-.---un-i 
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the inconsistency problem, the criteria often tend to reflect 
en emphasis on the personal characteristics of candidates, such 
as clarity of voice and personal appearance which may or may 

not have resulted from systematic training, ^bsent are t,h^ 

consistent . research-b ased_criteria__which^ hjy?_J?royen_to_be 
r llated to Tef fective t^hing. Finally, it is difficult to 
provide systematic supervision with infrequent contact, yet the 
guidelines of many student teaching programs do not reflect a 
clear approach which would provide consistent direction to 
school personnel. 

Predictive Validity ; Despite the consensus over the perceived 
value of student teaching, educational researchers have not 
been .ue eessful in establishiitf that there is a strong .correla- 
tion between success in pr astic<»_teafihiPg andJLater^.ccess_as^ 
M jn} I - tiqa teacher . Ultimately, success appears to come with 
"SScperiwIce and responsibility and the greater part of prores- 
sional lear ning seems to occur on the Job.. 

Methods Courses ; The most common criticism of methods courses 
is that they sometimes violate the principles of teaching and 
learning which they present to their students. 

-Many~o£"the-pedagogital-p^rinaipl«s- which- ar.e„^ t of 
methods courses emphasize the need for active learning, the 
importance of direct experience, and the need for the learner 
to integrate kno' ledge, apply it and evaluate its application 
as a means of adjusting and refining understanding. Yet, tco 
many methods courses remain on the college campus and are not 
Integrated into the learning- environment of the practice 
teacher. -Instead of modeling pedogogy, these courses 
frequently adhere to the traditional college course format and 
its emphasis on lecture, demonstration and reading. While it 
is important for the candidate to receive valid information,, 
there frequently is little opportunity to integrate it in a 
practial form into a repertoire of teaching skills or to test 
its application under the supervision of an expert teacher. 
Often the pj-o feasor and the practice teaching 

.,.p«fv7«Qr era not the same person and m ay haye-^gi^^g^y^ . 
expect At ion T — A better integration of pe<|tf^ogical study and 
practical exp erience is needed. Of course, there are some 
methods professors who attempt to exemplify pe<|6^ogical 
principles by simulating a school classroom within their 
college course. However, they are all too few and they are 
restricted by the fact that these experiences are only simula- 
tions. Without a direct opportunity to -apply specific 
practical approaches, new teachers are often at a loss to 
synthesize and translate broad theories into meaningful 
activity in the classroom. 

Finally some critics say that many methods prof essors do not' 
spend enough tim e in the publl^j chools. As a result, it is 
difficult for these professors to know first hand the actual 
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•ff«ct that a particular theoretical principle is likely to 
hav0 on student learning or the ways in which| it might best be 

In summary, college practice teaching is viewed generally as a y 

_ pos itiv*^ lement^ — TheTC---aTe- advantages^^ -1^ e--coll^g t^ ^.t^^.--^- 

aporoac h to developing teaching abil iti&s Wh'TplT.i'^igy.^urrent •^^'^^ 

etfofts to improve it. The re ar e , _howeyerx iS^A.^^^^".^ *v ^ 

problems th aT" ju stify Tsear ch for aUernatiyes,. 

C. Knowledge of the Profession , -^I'^^-K^ 

College teacher education programs also offer or require a wide 
range of courses intended to provide the prospective teacher with a 
base of knowledge about the teaching profession . and the education 
system as well as information about pupils. 

A few examples of the course topics listed in :New Jersey college 
catalogues are: 

contemporary society - the modem school 

history of education - revolutions in education 

development of the child - linguistics 

politics of education - curriculvim development 

health and hygiene - professional ethics 

educational philosophy - .testing ; 

storytelling and children's - internatioiiaJ. education 

literature " school a^J cbnimvinity 

The following section summarizes the contributious of professional 
know ledge courses. 

1. Teaching as Profession ; Most professions which ijtequire 
advanced degrees are characterized by bodies of professional 
knowledge which identify and distinguish thcra from other 
fields. A group of professional courses ! in education, then, 
has the potential to. distinguish teaching; as a profession and 
to raise its public image. 

'2. Breadth of Perspectiv e; A sequence of well-chosen courses 
could provide new teachers with certain concepts which might 
broaden their perspective o* the work they do. The teaching 
effectiveness of these individuals might be increased if they 
are able to view tk* technical aspects of their jobs within the 
broader scheme, of American education. 

3. R epertoire of Ideas ; One purpose of education courses, and the 
one most often cited as their main contribution, is to provide 
teachers with- a repertoire of ideas upon which they can draw in 
making the many decisions which .confront them in the classroom. 
The "box-of-tools" rationale is perhaps the one most frequently 
advanced in support of professional knowledge courses. 
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■ , Hbwever. despite the potential advantages and ^^^^j^'^^^llj'';''' 

^ ^ ^S^Ii^ as taught by certain professors 3achers..|nd_£^^ 

>>^c^ ^ teachers often_express_doub^^ 

^ •T gge_course5 r"^ ' 

> rT^, ' ' 1. / ^.ack of Consistency ; It would be possible to construct a very 

' /long list of education courses which are commonly offered to, 

/■ and required of prospective teachers. Some of those which are 
^ required most often result frora state mandates unchanged in 
y < 1 many instances for decades, and which vary from college to 
\M college and from professor to professor. Those courses which 

^ are offered (and from which prospective teachers must select a 

certain number) show even greater inconsistency cover such 
. a diverse range of topics that there is little disceri^le 
pattern. Therefore, it seems that educa tor? hftve been un^le 
. . tun*^ to arrive et ' consensus on what^k ngwledge about te„agMg& 
, > ^"o ^ cT^arlgterl ^^rW^T^fn si^ n . It is noTcleaT a? to who within 
;W 0 - thT-pr^TS^n is to ^e ^ e determination as to what_is_ 

I e ssential know ledge ."~ 

■}^!\M> 2. Research Base : A, 1ary n body of teacher e du cation research ^ hy ^T^^^ 

f liiirmitabrish a relationsh iji^bg^gnls^^ ^ 

slonal ljiowledge courses and succe ss on__theJ^ob. This appears 

partirdue to thTlnconsistency in approaches and also to the 
lack of a systematic incorporation of the results of oti^er 
research on' teacher effectiveness. The vast diversity of 
y course topics iaiplies that the nature of the courses offered is 
.Q^V^ determined by the individual philosophies ^'^d °^ 
(J^ L those who teach them. There appears to be a somewhat arbitrary 
. . 1 assianment of study time to each topic. In most cases, the 

j^*^ ^'"^ amounfof time devoid to each topic is dictated by the typical 

* K r three-cradit course structure of colleges so that, for example. 

U^>^ ' the same amount of time might be devoted to both storytelling 

^y^^i/^'r^ and the history of education. 

y 3 The Beginning Teacher ; The professional knowledge which is 

■essential to the success of • the first-year teacher should 
receive prima^v emphasis in the preparation of new teachers. 
Teacher education courses appear not to h,av« been able to 
achieve this focus on the knowledge required by the beginning 
teacher. As a result, the new teacher could be confused by 
what may be a random exposure to an array of ideas and 
information. 

4 ' T„.,,r.M.>n And Applicatio n of Knowledge ; 2?iiltE5^5--a^j°£. 

m-itBoaOiiiiiiZth^^^^ - p'^-^i^fJ-J-" • 

;^r -;:;:A^i^^;^ri^to^h^^ ^ rnformation. . As pointed 

sJ^lTthe main c«rtrfTHiii5H-pi5posaX~tW--act- of teaching is 
very much an a£Elied art or science. In order to succeed in 
the classroom, it is not enough for the teacher to know; 
rather, he or she must "know how to..." Professional knowledge 
courses often fail, to provide opportunities for the student to 
experience knowledge in a vivid, real context., to translate it 
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into practice, to apply it, to test its application, and to 
integrate it into the overall repertoire of approaches* With- 
out this opportunity the prospective teacher is left with a 
large amount of abstract knowledge but with little sense of its 
relevance. Begiiming teachers often face , a "sink-qr-swira" 
situation when first placed in the classroom after formal 
preparation; yet they frequently receive little assistance 
because it is assumed that they have been trained. 



II. AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH 
A. Background 



The crisis which confronts us with respect to the quality of new 
k.^?**^'^ teachers forces us to consider alternative approac hes to selecting 
^ ^ ^ 'u^^^ J/ fi^d preparing them. The district internship is proposed as a means 
<^ \ L \^ for achieving these goals. < 



^ i^^^^^j^ achieving these goals 



Any alternative approach must incorporate the strengths of the 
. present system while avoiding its drawbacks. .Therefore, the intern- 

^i5-^ ship must be able to train teachers to teach through practical 

experiences, but it must do so as part of a well structured system 
which involves close and frequent supervision, includes the substan- 
, ^ tive participation of ' those who themsalves. are succes s ful school 
ja>^ * teachersj and which is guided by clear and consistent criteria for 
^ ^^^^'^ ' I3entifying effective teaching. 

It must assure that each provisional teacher acquires professional 
knowledge, and It must be based on a determination of what is 
minimally essential for the beginning teacher. The internship must 
convey that knowledge in a way that is vivid and provides oppor- 
tunities to apply and- test knowledge and to integrate i"^ into 
practice. Finally, there must be a means to pay the additional 
costs of the internship, so that the alternative is feasible for 
both candidates and local districts. 

B. Teaching Ability 

In order to establish an adequate means for developing the ability 
to teach, it is first necessary to identify those things which 
research tells us effective teachers do. Therefore, the Commis'' 
s loner . of 'Education will form a panel of nationally recognized^ 
w . liducatlonal researchilra , tha leaciershio of teacher organizations . 

yj^^ ftv^i^rf* <tupftrv 4aiQn^fl||d avAlua tlon, and Other ap pro priat e* profes - 
- ^ ' R>*^ ^ Slonal representatives^ The flrat^part of this panel's cHaBte wit t 

^"" ^e" to define those practical criteria for judging a provisional 
)Sr teacher's mastery of these techniques ^ a nd the means for assis ti"ng 



vf ^ ' and supervising provisional teachers in their efforts to acquire and 

^ refine these skills and techniques. \ 

The findings and recommendations of the panel will be used in 
structuring that aspect of the tnternship which will be aimed at 
ensuring that the provisional tdacher leaxns how to teach children. 
The panel's criteria and procedures will be applied at the state 
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level through adoption of guidelines and standards and the develop- 
^ ^ \ nent o£ training programs for support personnel. They will be 

implement ed at the district level b y the partJMis&^ini—j^oo^ 
princiWl s and supervisors wh o "~wi ll provide Sjj jtejrYisiojl — 
guidance, b y collegial te acKers who will lend peer supp ort, and by 
CTertification Evaluation Teams which will assist in determining a 
candidate's eligibility for a standard certificate, 
i 

C, Knowledge of the Profession 

The second parr of the charge tc the internsh ip s^dyj?anel will be 
"to de fine those elements o' f taiow ledge about t he p rofess ion"wKfcg are 
g glentlaT to the success of the begTnning teacher. These ele meaes" 
\^') *i/ . . will n o t be abstract statements but practical k nowledge whiabL« 
<: vZ^r although it may emanate frow theory, wilf provide t he provisional 

tea cher with specific direction in areas which may be deemed 
Important by the pane 1 . The rationale f o r ac cept ing certain know - 
ledj^e as essential will be its potential for ■"helping first-year 
teachers do their jobs bette r.. 

III. THE ELEMENTS OF A DISTRICT INTERNSHIP 

' Once teacher effectiveness criteria and aspects of practical knowledge 
about teaching have been identified, an organizational structure for 
incorporating them into the internship must be established. It is not 
the purpose of this pjger to present the details of the internship^ This. 
, * . »^ m n^t. hm w&tiomp 1 ishfed in cooperation with the pro fessionaT" community.^ Tlie 
, I / r^^' commitment of time and resources necessary for that effort can be made 
^ J-'^J^ only after the State Board of Education provides a mandate. Rather, this 
u^'^aIa paper will outline the elements of the internship in order to show that 
■ it is not . al7 feasible, but that it has considerable potential for 

(^X'^VaL - improving professional certification. The specific .dimensions of the 
^\ ^ internship (for example, the number of observat ions by principals) are 
intended to illustrate the degree of / commitment involved. The major 
elements will include: Ju^ a.^-^^i'*^ ii-'^T^ 

A. Orientation of the Provisional Teacher 

JOrf^ Prior to the start of the school year, participating districts will 
provide a one week orientation of provisional teachers to introduce 
V (V*^ them to "the philosophy of the school, its basic organization, and 

t fundamental teaching approaches. The content of the orientation 

^ b would be very pragmatic and aimed at giving the new teacher a sense 

of the routine of the school and the management of the classroom. 
For example, with respect to learning how to handle the mainstreamed 
child, the orientation could provide a meeting with the Child Study 
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T«a-. basic readings and an opportunity to review and discuss lEPs^ 
The orientation will emphasize the professional knowledge aspect of 
training as it applies to the work of the new teacher. 

B. Minimum Obser vatlgns^.^^ '^-.J,^ ;^tli>A*W ^ 'Jv f*^- ffjj*-'' 

Tlie school principal or a supervisor will observe the _jiew_candi^ 
T-m^n Uum QjS 15 times dur ing, the first three mouilia of the school 
with a special focus orT providing frequent assistance during 
the first weeks. The principal or Supervisor will follow these 
observations with conferences with the new teacher to improve 
techniques and address weaknesses. As the intern progresses, obser- 
vations will become less frequent and more e|;aluative in nature. 
The principal will assu 0 »*. the overall resp^o n sibxlity for 
:::;;;:;;?T7S7gTnp -^ ar,d_sup iyrvi_sion^IUm_Rrovisi^ 
/luring Vhaj ^-ve ar provisiona L^ejjod.-., The supervision component 
will focus on^the development of teaching ability and the applica- 
tion of information gained in the orientation. 

.C. Peer Support 

An important asp<,^;t of the internship will be the opportunity to , 
interact with a^oHegial teacher. The school principal wa^l pro- 
^ vide released time to kt Ua.st one exDerip n rpd teachsr tP assis t in 
^J^ it ., -rnln-hff n^ r^ ^^^^^rfl^ ^^^r.y.^^. Criteria must oe deTIseg- -^-^^ 
-10^ <^.>>. " fn r th";: sftlg T^jToiTS r'teachers who have been outstanding^ and have had 
- SlJficient o.!ci;arience to succeed in this role. Durli^rthB first six 

v^rV months of the internship, there will be a minimum of 20 in-*r- 

actions, involving observations of the intern by the teacher or vice 
versa The collagial teacher will recommend readings and other • ^ 

sources of information and,, through observation, demonstration and 
discussion, will integrate the provisional teacher s growing know- 
ledge and ability. The peer support aspect of the internship will 
foster the ongoing integration of knowledge and practice in the 
classroom and will be a major stimulus for continued growth., 

D . Training Programs 

. ^ v^''. The Department of Education, th r ough^ts regiona l^ices . will . 
.W^^-^ rr-S ViH.^-traTn-IHFl«tI5irs^^ 
•^^^ >^ 'Sili be involved in local internship programs. These workshops will 

^ ^ wnphasize the findings and recommendations x^f the internship study 

V*^ panel by presenting criteria, reading lists, ^techniques for inte- 

grating knowledge about teaching with ability to teach, supervisory 
/ skills and the like. The overall focu* will be on the panel s. 

findings regarding ability to teach and knowledge of the profession, 
and the integration of the two. The regional trainin^^rams^will ^ 
provide the li nk among t he findings ol ..t}}e_intH^ Jl>- 

^Interns, when they beg in the, internship program, wiL have completed two of 
thi utrei components of/certification... as it has been descrioed in the main 
pi po a "a't theyaill have the bachelor's degree and ^av- P-sed ^ 

?he subject matter test. The participating district wil-l have hired them for 
. •one-year Internship period. The state will have issued a one-year pro- 
viaior*^ certificatu. ^ 
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E. 

At least three Inservice days will be scheduled for each provisional 
teacher during the first six months of wip loyment . The activities 
of these days will be structured to enable the candidate to 
follow-up on other activities of the internship, to test xdaas on 
other professionals, and to seek additional guidance. For example, 
having had an introduction in the orientation to educating the 
mainst reamed special child, the inservice day could provide an 
opportunity to follow-up on individual children who are actually 
under the charge of the provisional teacher through consultation 
with the school psychologist or observations of other teachers. The 
inservice days will serve as a means by which the new teacher can 
,Vcquire additional proifessional knowledge as it relates to his/her 
work in the classroom. 

IV. CERTIFICATION EVAL L ATIQN TEAM 

At the conclusion of the' internship, the principal will formulate two 
recommendations based on assessment of the provisional teacher during the 
one-year experience. First, the principal must decide whether to recom- 
mend the continuation of the provisional teacher in the local district. 
The final decision in this regard will, of course, be made by the local 
board of education. 

A second type of decision concerns the determination of whether the_ 
prov isionsal teacher should be granted ft iicenso to e nter ceacRing ar!A_ 
mem^r in full standing.. This decision belongs to the St ate Board of 
^ « gxaminers and it is important that professional licensure maintain its 
own integrity and rtand apart from matters of local employment. Although 
likely to be few in number, there could be cases in which a candidate is 
not retained in the local district, for example, in the event, of a reduc- 
tion of force, 'even though that individujil completes the internship and 
receives a favorable recommendation for certification. 

; Despite this'* legitimate distinction between licensure and employment, it 

is nonetheless possible and desirable to use an integrated process for 
' arriving at the two types of decisions. Obviously , rhe State Board of 

' Examine rs cannot observe every provisi onjq teacj^^ \must 

rjy^^ cTel^gate^is function. College professors now act on ihe Board's belialf 
» Jc in this regard when they assign passing or^failing grades to teacher 

education students. This decision can also be delfto- ^t'^d as effectively 
to local pro fessionals under criteria and procedures established and 
oonitoreJ "by the Board. . 

Therefore, each school principal employing a provisional teacher will 
form a Corti fica.tiQa Evaluation .Igaci-i;oa!n^rising the ^incipal , the super- 
visor. th e^oIj^&iall^Ttfl^^''*'-! ^"^^ ^^a st one ad"dTtional_ _cxBftgt teacher, 
this team, chaired by the principal and acting on behalf of the State 
Board of Examiners, will observe the candidate near the midpoint and end 
of the internship, review observation records of the ^principal and 
collegial teacher, meet to discuss the provisional teacher's performance, 
and formulate recommendation which, along with appropriate documenta- 
tion, will be 'orwarded to the Secretary of the Board pf Examiners for 
final ,4Ction. 
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V. RESOURCES 



Fiscal resources will b« mada available through an internship fee to be 
,paid by the provisional teacher to the local district. This fee would be 
relatively small compared with the tuition and other costs associated 
with taking the education courses 'at a college which are now required for 
certification. Internship f'^es will be used strict] v to support the 
training of the provisional teacher, primarily for sti^^nds for coUegial 
teachers and to cover the purchase of needed materials. 

Vn. CONCLUSION 

r' 

The details of the district internship will be defined in consultation 
/ with the professional community 6nce a mandate is provided by the State 

' Board of Education. This paper is intended to present a discussion of 

the strengths and weaknesses of the existing system and to illustrate the 

feasibility of the internship as an alternative. 

The district internship has the ootential to be an outstanding profes- 
sional preparation experience, ffhe national panel on the internship will 
,\>^ CirJ pE"ovide a foundation of critefTa and knowledge which is focused and 
■^^^ ^ research-base'dX The panel will provide answers to the two important 




y questions: wKat do effective teachers do, and what does the beginning 
i*' J^y|^'^^>teacher have to know? The internship will be the means to implement thosvt 
*'*^j^r'*^answers.in a way thtt is vivid and practical, and that integrates theory 
" and application. The use of district: professionals, teachers and adminis- 

trators, will give the internship those qualities, not only because of 
^ the day-to-day proximity of these professionals to the provisional 
. Jy teacher, but also because these individuals are in fact the ones who 
^ practice successfully in public school education. The vested interest 
^\^\tr^ jiju that a participating district will have in the success of provisional 
.1^ fi'^^ teachers will motivate active participation in their training. The 
.w**' .1 Internship will provide teaching practitioners with a role in determining 

who should and should not enter their profession. Not only are teacher? 
and administrators in the best position to judge teaching ability, their 
direct participation in decisions of licensure will do much to profes- 
^ slonaiize certificatir- in New Jersey. 

.yll^^CV. Finally, the internship program will attract greater numbers of talented 
Ki^^t^ ^ persona to th- teaching "profess ion. The Ihtern^^ will foster -in xhem a 
J] ^ sense of what is involved in professional life: consultation with peers, 
collaboration with instructional leaders, reference to readings as means 
of resolving classroom problems, the constant search for Abetter 
approaches, and the ongoing attempt to acquire new knowledge and apply 
It. Those who complete the internship should have more than a disposi- 
tion toward professionalism and they should have acquired specific 
avenues for maintaining it. 

Those districts which want to rely on traditional teacher preparation and 
selection may do'so by hiring those teacher education graduates who pass 
the state certification test. Those districts which seek candidates 
through the altex^native route of the internship will have to make a 
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sienif leant commitment in tima and energy, but. that effort wil) con- 
tribute directly to the effectiveness of their own teaching staff and 
educational program in general. Districts will be investing in their own 
futures . 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION-IO SEMINARY PLACE. NEW BRUNSWICK. NEW JERSEY 08903 

August 18, 1983 

Or. T.Edward Hoi lander 
State Board of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton. NJ 08625 

Dear Dr. Hoi lander: 

There recently have been front P^se articles in the Sun- 
day S tar-Le dger trumpeting a new proposal for ^^^^^^^ , ' 1^ 
cation-rTr-Nir-Jersey. The proposal is that O"!^^ ^\V<:.?na ! 
eligible for a New Jersey teaching certificate by passing a 
test in the subject he or she wishes to teach and sat i sf actori - 
W completing a one-year teaching internship under state super- 
{siorr;e%roposaV is. reported to have Di ?Icto7'o; 
nor Kean. Education Commissioner Coo.perman. and the Director oT 
Teacher Education for the State Education D/P^^'^^lf//, "^l^,^- 
holz. The justification for this proposed certification pro- 
cedueis that it will attract more competent P«opl«^;^"to the 
teaching profession. Implicit in the proposal are several as- 
sumptions which raise even more questions. One V^sts that all 
of the?e assumptions and almost all of the questions have been 
consUe^ed carefully by the people who have put forth the pro- 
posal. 

The'most obvious assumption behind the proposal is tha^ "high 
quality people will be glad to "be teachers once the requi remen 
that they V>^e education courses has been eliminated It ;s ^-eal y 
not low sa\lar1es, low prestige, low job ^.o"^:^], » . J 
regard for\l6arning that keep people out of ^^eaching careers. t 
is education courses. The question this raises is. On what basis 
has this assumption"bren tnade?-S+^^ ass-umptian ^Pf^f^V thprp 

t e tey one in justifying the proposal. .'^.^ ,^;;^,,7^,V wh^ 

is a basis for the assumption. The proposers should-tell us what 

i t i s . 

A second assumption is that education courses are "ot only 
discouraging, they are dispensable. The reason they a^e dispen- 

bu fs^beVause there is 'nothing ^-P^^^ant about teaching t t 
cannot be learned on the job by a person who already knows the 
^ubipct matter to be taught. Teaching is just another skilled 
trade Where an apprenticeship dan provide all the practice that 
i needed! The apprentice teacher will be given a demonstration of 

acMng skills bV a journeyman teacher under ^^P^^^^^" ^^.^^ 
master teachers of the State Education Department. The ^PPren ce 
will be judged by how well his or her performance of the skills 
approximates that of the journeyman and masters. 



The question which this second sweeping assumption raises 
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Is that all there is to teaching?. The education courses t^at j^e 
being dispensed with cover such topics as the socia contexts 
wUhin which teaching occurs and the reciprocal influences of 
these contexts and teaching, the cognitive development of chil 
dren and how to enhance that development for ^y;^^"^ t^pes of 
chHdren. the purposes of schooling for both students and so - 
ety. the relationships between the purposes of schooling and the 
instructional strategies that are used. In other words, the ed- 
ucation courses, taught properly, ^ntelleaualize eaching; they 
give it a critical, reflective dimension and cast it into a soci 
etal frame of reference. Moreover, in^^^^llege courses educatio - 
al issues can be discussed without the ^"timidation that would 
occur when these issues are discussed with Prospective employers 
in an apprenticeship setting. Therefore, to propose the abandon- 
ment of eau.ation courses as prerequisite to teacher ^^rtificat on 
is to be anti-intellectual. To suggest that this abandonment w 11 
inprove teaching is to be ingenuous. Is there any other Proression 
whSse officials have recommended that ^ ts intell ecual moorings be 
shoved away? Since the officials responsible for the new certifi 
cation proposal have degrees in education, one might infer that 
Thei are prepared to jettison education courses ^^^^J^^ t^^ey n.v 
learned anything in the educat i on ' cou rses they took./ ^^that is 
the case, it should be borne in mind that their failure to learn 
something is not necessarily a reflection on the courses. 

A third assumption in the proposed procedure is that the 
officials of the State Education Department know precisely what 
constitutes effective teaching and how to bring it .bout. That 
15 whv it is they who will supervise the apprenticeships. ihis 
s^m'ption rlises'two questions', both of which wil see^ sre- 
soectful. First, what evidence of this expertise c^n they adduce? 
This may seem to be a rude question, but it is not an unreasonable 
one. ?he state officials are i mplyi ng " cl ear ly that they can super- 
vise teaching internships better than the college education facul- 

les who havl been doin'g it for years, ^"ctr^a^bo d -c av^^^^^^^^ 
more than its mere pronouncement. The second J^^tion is. How can 
the state officials supervise all the school districts which wll 
b % ?enti'c7'si e! fo? the. flood of people ?ttracted to teac ing 
by the new certification procedure when they (the state o^^^J^^js) 
have had trouble handling inquiries from the ^t^^V'V/.ip. of' the 
er training institutions in the state? Are the tentacles of the 
Trenton bureaucrlacy to increase in diameter and length, contrary 
to the promise of Commissioner Cooperman? 

The fourth assumption in the proposed certification, pV'oce- 
■ dure is that a test can be devised to- measure re evant subject 
masterv For example, for prospective social studies teacher-s a 
te Sf'the rea l7i%ortant anthropological, .economic., geograph- 
ca. historical. Vlitic-al. and ^oci ol ogi cal knowledge .needed y 
social studies teachers can be developed. Not only the really 
?nportant knowledge knowable. but the level of esse^ntial mastery 
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can aUo be, known. Thus. If a person has ^^^^ f f . M^iZlT - 
laiide from Rutgers with a double major in economics P^^^^^^^^J^/ 
IIT^ce. that will be as nought compared to his or her sco'-e °" 
the New Jersey Social Studies Teacher Test. And since teacners 
are expected to develop higher order thinking ski.lls in their ju- 
nilc the state test should also measure the extent to which pro- 
r^c^ve%eachers possess these skills, so it will not be a si.ple 
fact recal 1 test . / 

/ 

The question raised by this test fetishist ^ssumptio.1 is. If 
the tost can really do all that, why not allow \ P/^^^ "^^^^^^^^^ 
serve in lieu of a college ma jor? After al 1 . the P^f^f^J^"^. 
ti ca ion procedure, as reported (and Pf^^^^J^ 
press), does not make it clear that one even has to /be a col lege 
^J.lrillla tn t;ike the test. There would be a certa/n retributive 
2 e to ha ng a g score on the test be.^antamount to a 

'justice to Tiaviny a liberal arts departments have thus far 

: r: e dTr^-pub Sc cVnV;A\o?'the d%i circles of teachers 
If" ™a h'teacher does not have a firm grasp "J ' 
niich tparher does not have a strong command c(f -SnaKespeare, ii li 
tJe Jo lege education department which 1 "•v'"^" ,^ 

However c'alculus Is taught in math <'«P«''t^^"*'„"\„^^^'<"?^red - 
tauqht In English departments, as everyone should know. '"e 

e ^e^£rt^eV-;Uh:\^VTrla?^^ 

;b ^^-e^t^ic^rhW. ^^:xT^.pti^-.r^r:^ :aToVs"c^nM iz- 

planted by the state tests. / 

In conclusion. It Is hpved that .'if " ,Ve"d 

Ing state education policy, through press release will extend to 

t ose of us affected by the policy the °[=°S .s ?he reI? 1 

The insistence on el aborat 1 on .shoul d not be dismissed as 
tance 0 prof s°1onalist protectionism. O"'",^''* '"ta^d on s n- 
point in any event. The proposed P'-<>";"'-^''"„ °" 
trinsic merits, not on its passing political popularity. 

Sincerely, 



Ken Carlson 
Associate Dean 
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August 29, 1983 



Rutgers 

The State university 
of New Jersey 

Graduate Schpol o£ Education V 
10 Seminary Place 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 

Attention: Ken Cairlson, Associate Dean 
Dear Mr. Carlson: • 

I received your letter of August 18,1983 regarding 
teacher certification. Unfortunately, when one relies upon the 
newspapers for information one starts with a very weak base of 
data. I suggest that you wait until you see the entire proposal 
before reacting. 

I simply want to correct the iapression that the 
newspaper article was "fed to the press". This is absolutely 
untrue but unfortunately the press does seem to have a way of 
obtaining drafts of documents before they are in final form. I 
hope you will wait to see the actual proposal which should be 
available for public comr^nt in early October. 

Your^-very truiy^ 




S. DAVID BRAN 



SDB : j t 
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AUTHORS 

This analysis of Commissioner Coopernan's proposal for teacher certifica- 
tion was prepared by a committee of faculty of the Graduate School of Education 
at Rutgers University. The members of the committee were: 

Kenneth tarlson 
Lawrcmce Kaplan 
Carolyn Maher • 
Jack Nelson 
Daniel Tanner 
Stanley J. Vltello 
Carol Welnstein 
Anita Wool folk 

PREFACE 

The current debate over the quality of schools and teachers has generated 
a concern about teacher education and some alarm at a potential crisis In the 
staffing of schools with highly qualified personnel. 

Much of the concern and alarm Is justified. Students need and deserve the 
best teachers available, but a variety of social and school conditions have made 
teaching less desirable than many other professions (Bloustein, 1982). Poor 
salaries, low prestige, increasing numbers of non-teaching duties, and the lack 
of meaningful opportunities for professional advancement within a teaching 
career all deter many talented Individuals from a career In teaching. Meanwhile, 
opportunities outside of schools—In science, business, and other occupations— 
attract those" who would make excellent teachers; Indeed, they often attract 
those who have been fine teachers. This flow of high quality people to other 
careers Is a major loss both to the profession and to the children of New Jersey, 
Ue commend Governor Kean for his leadership In addressing some of these matters, 
more particularly, his call for dramatic iflOrcases In teacher salaries. 

Much of the current commentary aoout teacher quality Is, however. Inaccurate, 
misleading, and demeaninc' to the very teachers who have made the necessary 



sacrifices to remain In classrooms during the period when society seemed uncon- 
cerned. Moreover, some of the very recent alarm about schools, having reached 
national political forums, has spawned well-meaning but simplistic answers to long 
term and complicated Issues. Ue think that the new proposal for an alternative 
route to teacher certification as submitted to the New Jersey State Board of Educa- 

» 

tlon ( An Alternative Route . . .) suffers from this condition. That proposal was ' 
developed without the broad critical study necessary for thoughtful policy; it 
undercuts the operation of newly enacted requirements for college education 
programs (the "Newman standards") without appropriate rationale or testing; and 
it Is actually less rigorous in the preparation expected of beginning teachers 
than either the old regulations or the newly enacted ones. 

This analysis will detail the defects In the proposed alternative route to 
teacher certification. Consequently, the analysis may at points appear to be 
harsh and excessively negative. That is not our intention, however. Our purpose 
is to enter into constructive dialogue about the Commissioner's proposal and to 
make positive suggestions for the improvement of teacher preparation in New 
Jersey. We commend Governor Kean and Commissioner Cooperman for putting teacher 
preparation so high on the public agenda. We are grateful that they have drawn 
the Issue for discus»4on so dramatically. We are ready, as always, to cooperate 
with them toward the improvement of teacher education and the quality of New 
Jersey's teachers. It is because we are committed to improvements in teacher 
education that we oppose the proposed alternative certification system as out- 
dated, defective and potentially destructive. 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

At times of teacher shortage there is the inevitablje call to enlarge the pool 
of teacher candidates by allowing college graduates to enter teaching without 

50 



meeting the operati've qualifications as developed by our colleges and univers<(- 
ties. Such effortf invariably have been coupled with attacks on teacher educa- 
tion and proitwted inder the guise of "raising standards," when in fact the agenda 
is to reduce the /requirements so as to enlarge the pool of possible recruits. 

The most dramatic previous episode in this direction occurred during the 
critical teacher shortage in the years following World War II. The widespread- 
failure of the emergency certification programs led to a heightening of the 
criticisms leveled at teacher education.. During the decade of the fifties, 
many patterns/ of teacher education were developed and implemented, including 
programs strilk-ngly similar to that now proposed for New Jersey. These were 
designed to /attract liberal arts graduates to teaching by reducing the profes- 
sional studies required for certification, and by replacing practice teaching 
with a paid j internship. However, these programs failed to provide the antici- 
pated quail tif and quantity of teacher candidates for our schools and, as a 
result, some of ^ the leaders In the field of teacher education asked James B. 
Conant, in 1961, to undertake a nationwide study of the education of teachers. 

At that time, California had gained wide recognition for its five-year pro- 
gram of preservice teacher education for the secondary schools. Before being 
accepted into the professional sequence of studies and supervised teaching, can- 
didates in California colleges and universities were required to have completed 
the undergraduate program in general education, and a major and minor concent ra- 



departments of the college 
required to have attained 



tion in the liberal arts as offered by various academic 
or university. Moreover, the candidates generally were 

a grade point average markedly above the minimum re|u1red for the bachelor's 
degree. The professional sequence typically was designed to bridge the senior 
year and the graduate year with course work in the foundations of education, and 
supervised community experience with youth. The fifth year incliuded graduate 
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studies In the teaching fleld(s), directed observation of classroom teacKIng, 
course work In curriculum and Instruction, and supervised teaching or a paid 
internship under the Joint supervision of a professor from the student's major 
academic. department and a professor from the education faculty. 

During t-he decade of the fifties. California gained wide recognition for 
having developed the leading program of public elementary, secondary, and higher 
■ education in the nation-despite the fact that this occurred during a period of 
unprecedented growth 1n the student population at all levels. 

However, in the wuke pf Sputnik, new waves of criticism were leveled at 
teacher education in California. As Dr. Conant (1961) recounted the events in 
Californvla: 

By autumn of 1960 it was clear that the reform of teacher 
certification could be made a profitable political issue; 
and Governor Brown, his appointed state Board of Educa- 
tion, and the legislative leaders seized upon it. The up- 
shot was the Fisher Bill, which became law in 1961 .. . 
(pp. 24-25). 

The Fisher Bill was an example of hurriedly developed legislation on certi- 
fication which Ignored a substantial bo<<y of literature on teacher education and 
which imposed requirements in the face of opposing professional and scholarly 
opinion. Almost immediately The Fisher Law was found to be extremely defective 
and it no longer governs teacher certification in California. 

The views of a distinguished and impartial observer. James B. Conant^- 
make it clear that any attempt to seize upon the reform of teacher education 
In New Jersey as a prtfltable political issue would be a tragic disservice to 
the people of our state, and especially to the children and youth in our public 
schools. To ignore the findings and recommendations of Dr. Conant and other 
leading educators who have scrutinized teacher education in the past is to feed 
on either ignorance or opportunism. From past studies it was widely concluded 
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that the improveroni of teacher education hinges on the developrent of five-year 
programs (Woodrlng, 1975). Among Dr.. Conant's reconunendatlons were that: (1) 
the colleges and universities should Issue a specially endorsed teaching certifi- 
cate attesting to the qualifications of the "candidate to teach In a .designated 
field or grade level; (2) the state would provide financial assistance to local 
boards to insure high quality practice teaching; (3) each college or university 
should be permitted to develop its own program of teacher education and that 
each program should be an all-institution responsibility encompatsing a state 
approved practice teaching arrangement; (4) the colleges and universities should 
provide for a staff of "clinical professors" responsjfble for supervising and 
evaluating the practice teaching, and that the status of the clinical professor 
should be analogous to that of a clincicaT professor in medical schools; and (5) 
. the colleges and universities should develop master's .degree programs -designed 
to improve the competence of teachers- as teachers, and such programs should 
require the passing of a comprehensive examination (Conar.:, 1961, pp. 210-216). 

It is generally well recognized that if the public is- to be well served and 
protected, and if the work of the professional practitioner is to be advanced, 
then programs of preparation for all major professions must be under the juris- 
diction of colleges and universities, with review by accrediting agencies. 
To devise any alternative route flies in the face of all that is kr^own about 
professional preparation and practice. To create an alternative route to teacher 
certification that bypasses the college or university, and places the supervi- 
sion and evaluation of the candidate under the local school district, is tanta- 
mount to reviving the old apprenticeship system. The apprenticeship system 
failed because even the best In existing practice was inadequate. The advance- 
ment of knowledge and the Improvement of professional practice are central 
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functllpns of tht college and university. From Abraham F1 exner to James Conant 
to New] Jersey Higher Education Chancellor T. Edward Hollander, this lesson has 
been affirmed and reaffirmed. \ 

Literature subsequent to the Conant study, Including research specifically 
concerned with the relative value of professional education course work In the 
preparation of teachers, confirms that such education work should be required. 
A large scale study by the National Science Foundation (1979) of teachers in 
mathematics, science and social studies programs who had undergone National 
Science Foundation subject field programs found among other things: "Fgr the 
most part teachers of mathematics education feel relatively competent In dealing 
with the contenrt of/ mathematics ... More emphasis needs to be given to teach- 
ing techlques and classroom techniques" (p. 125). . 

Similar findings were reported for science teachers: "The greafest need Is 
for obtaining Information about Instructional materials, learning new teaching 
methods. Implementing the discovery /Inquiry approach . . (p. 128), and for 
social studies teachers: "More than 75% of the teachers surveyed Indicated that 
they do not usually need assistance from a subject matter resource person . . . 
[many want] Information about Instructional materials, learning new teaching 
method^^. ." (p. 129). 

An Interesting point Is made in a 1978 study by the National Science 
Foundation of the needs of math, science and social studies teachers nationwide. 
Iri rating the relative value of various sources of the kind of Information teachers 
want (Instructional materials, teaching methods, professional assistance), the 
national sample of over 4,900 classroom teachers rated the state education 
department at the bottom of the 11|^t In terms of usefulness In providing needed 
Information. Colleges courses were rated among the top most useful sources. The 
disparity In these ratings Is shown by the fact that only about 5% rated the state 
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education departments as very useful, while about 40% rated college courses as 
very useful. 

Still other studies related to the value of professional education course 

work, but apparently overlooked In Commissioner Cooperman's preparation of the 

proposal for an alternative certification plan. Include the research of Beery, 

conducted under auspices of a Ford Foundation grant, to compare the teaching. 

performance of emergency certified teachers (degrees, but no education course 

work) with fully certified teachers. Beery (1960) concluded that: 

On the basis of systematic observation, the fully certified beg1nn1n«; teachers 
who had completed the prescribed courses In education were consistently and 
significantly rated by competent observers to be more effective than the pro- 
visionally certified teachers who lacked all or part of the seqiience in edu- 
cation courses. 

Bledsoe, Cox and Burnham (1967) found that professionally certified teachers 
had better attitudes toward teaching and were "overall more competent. Copley 
(1975) found that those who were fully prepared with education course work had 
statistically significantly higher ratings in effective teaching and other teach- 
Ing areas than did those who only had liberal arts degrees without work In educa- 
tion. 

These other studies, though unmentioned by the commissioner, are cited In a 
current article which makes the case for the continuation and extension of pro- 
fessional education course work (Greenberg, 1983). 

DEFECTS IN THE PROCEDURES UMOER WHICH THE COOPERMAN PROPOSAL WAS DEVELOPED 

There are serious defects in the manner by which the proposal was developed, 
and the means of review for the proposal. It is Ironic, though sad, that a 
proposal which argues rhetorically for rigorous academic preparation of teachers 
and increased standards of talent should itself exemplify such Inadequacies in 
development, logic and critical review. The commissioner did not provide for 
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critical commentary by outside experts on drafts of his proposal. Secrecy 
shrouded the preparation of the document. An unfortunate ant1 -Intellectual 
climate was fostered where consultation, review and criticism In the formative 
stages of the proposal were disdained. A similar climate continues In which all 
critics are perceived to hold the same easily dismlssable views. 

The proposal was C3reffl0n1cusly presented at a major news conference, and Is- 
more of a political than an educational statement, but the level of Insensltlvlty 
demonstrated by the State Department of Education 1n refusing to provide Informa-- 
tlon to Interested «nd knowledgeable parties In advance Is neither educationally 
nor politically sound. The proposal might, in fact, obtain quick passage because 
of media coverage or previous commitments obtained, but this procedure cannot proi 
duce good public policy. The failure to open the preliminary concept to expert 
and public review, the prejudicial labelling of critics In advance of knowing 
their criticisms, and the unresponsiveness of the State Department of Education 
to substantive criticism suggest an authoritarianism that does not countenance 
disagreement. These are scarcely the marks of good education or appropriate 
public policy making In a democracy. 

Further, the remarkable political efforts undertaken by the Office of the 
Commissioner to secure approval of the proposal In advance of critical debate or 
open hearings represent a form of lobbying which does not characterize thoughtful 
and careful development of policy. A select group of organizations and Individuals 
has been contacted to organize activities to gain support for the proposal while 
those persons and organizations Identified as critical or potentially In opposi- 
tion have been excluded. 

Letters sent to school administrators Implied clearly that only those who 
supported the proposal would be Invited to special meetings. Also, the Citizens 
Support Network was formed to "support the teacher certification proposal.** The 
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metnlrrrs of this network were asked to Identify at least five Individuals "based 
on your feeling that they would be supportive of the certification proposal . « 
Network members were asked to enlarge the network In this nwnner and to have 
these people engage In lobbying activities with members of the State Legislature, 
Board of Education, professional organizations and civic associations. 

While these are typical techniques used In political arenas by special' 

t 

Interest groups, it Is. unusual for a commissioner of education and state education 
department to engage In this form of lobbying for a proposal which should stand 
on its own educational or Intellectual merits. This Is especially troubling since 
the proposal was develoned in secret, critics were excluded from involvement and 
information until the news conference announcing the proposal, and major efforts 
have been made to segregate and label those who raise questions about the pro- 
posal. Ra: ler than an open debate on the merits of the argument and the proposal, 
the actions taken by the State Education Department have been exclusionary, 
imperial and divisive. The primary attempt has apparently been one of manipula- 
tion to'avoid hard questioning and the kind of discussion that one would otherwise 
expect in academic or educational discourse. If the manipulation is successful, 
It will haunt the regulations and New Jersey will have earned an unfortunate 
reputation In policy making, 

DEFECTS IN THE RATIONALE PRESENTED: 
THE USE OF TEST RESULTS TO JUSTIFY THE PROPOSAL 

The proposal claims that students of higher intellectual ability (as assessed 
by tests of scholastic aptitude) are less likely to enter the teaching profession 
today than formerly. The situation, however, is far more complex than a simple 
recitation of SAT scores might imply. As is well known, test results are weak in- 
' dicators of likely success, and SAT scores of students In high school who may never 
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entep\each1ng do not seem to be appropriate grounds for judging teacher quality. 

TheXCommltsloner cites studle/ that describe Vops In SAT scores for educa- 
tion majorV Many programs of teacher certification require a major In an aca- 
demic discipline. The scores/bf these students, which may well be higher than the 
scores of students electing/to major In education* are not included when the ajfer- 
age for educatldf^ niajor^^ls calculated. At Rutgers, for example^ It has been* 
the practice for irtqre than four decades for students seeking K-12 subject field 
certificates to have Academic majors, and students seeking elementary or special 
education certlflcat/es have had academic majors for several years. The SAT 
scores of these sttid,ents would not be among the scores of those called "education" 
majors In the prdposal, A cursory analysis of SAT scores of Rutgers students 
who completed teicher certification programs In 1983 Indicates that the average 
combined mathematics and verbal score was 952, somewhat above the national average 
score but some\ihat below the average score (1Q23) of 1983 Rutgers graduates in 
all fields. These differences do not reflect the complexity and the Inadequacy 

/ 

of using simple measures like the SAT f5>r predicting professional success. The 
average for alll Rutgers graduates is only about 7 per cent a^)ove the average of 
those going into teaching. Rutgers graduates In other fields Include students 
In engineering, pre-mediclne, pre-law and other areas which tend to have students 
with disproportionately high SAT scores. The Rutgers graduates going into teach- 
ing have higher SAT scores than the average scores of stud£nts of all majors at 
most Institutions of higher education. Furthermore, the 1983 graduating class 
uf' Rutgers students who undertook certification programs represented a trend 
toward fewer majors in history, English, math and other l^^«eral arts subjects 
because of the worsening Job market in these areas. The way tiiat SAT scores 
were used to Justify the Commls- ^ner's proposal did not permit consideration of 
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these and other Irnportant factors. Jhp citing of national data and supposed 

' \ 
trends may misrepresent the situation in. New Jersey or .at any given institution. 

Moreover, performance on scholastic aptitude tests like the SAT is correlated 
with factors such as family income. Students from lower income homes tend to 
score below other income groups on these tests, yet few people would argue that 
the poorer performance of these individuals can be explained totally by differen-- 
ces in their Intellectual abilities. The correlation between family Income and 
SAT score is approximately .30 (ETS. 1980). This Is in keeping with the general 
finding for the relationship between SES and scores on standardized tests of 
scholastic achievement' and aptitude. Jencks (1972) reports a correlation of 
about .35 while Spaeth (1976) states the relationship Is around .30. Figures as 
high as .40 have been suggested (Nairn, et al., 1980). Particularly when the 
SAT scores of "college bound" high school students are being used as one basis 
to claim decline in quality among teacher education students, this relationship 
between'SES and test performance must be considered. Few high Income families, 
whose children tend to perform better on these tests, encourage their children 
to declare a major In education. Low salaries, less prestige, and inadequate 
support of schools contribute to this condition. Teaching has been a profession 
which offered upward mobility for children of the^ working class, especially males 
(Liebeman, 1956; Zelgler, 1969). 

Scores on tests of scholastic aptitude are not very good predictors of 
success in d particular profession. Given a certain necessary level of ability, 
actual performance on the Job seems to depend on other factors such as moti- 
vation, persistence, sensitivity, and the ability to influence people (Matarazzo, 
1972). In a study published In 1969 by the American College Testing Program, 
Elton and Shevel found no consistent relationship between scholastic aptitude 
scores of college students and the actual accomplishments of those students In 
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social leadership, the arts, science, music, writing, and speech and drama. 
Even more directly related to the Issue of teaching quality, McDonald (1976a, 
J 976b) found that teachers who know more about their subject do not necessarily 
have students who learn more, although a certain level of knowledge is required. 
However, McDonald determined that there is a relationship between the teacher's 
knowledge of teaching methods and student learning in the teacher's class; ^ 

If it is true that the quality of teacher education students is declining, 
even In New Jersey, then improving the status and salary of teachers should help 
to change this trend. Measures of intellectual ability are relatively accurate 
predictors of occupational attainment. Correlations of from .40 to .70 have 
been reported (Jensen, 1981; Matarazzo, 1972). These calculations of ^en involve 
a definition of occupational attainment that is based on status rating of the 
occupation. While it is impossible to unravel all the causal factors that might 
be operating, it seem'^ likely that one way (perhaps the only meaningful way) to 
"attract" more talented people into teaching is to focus on improving opportuni- 
" ties in the profession itself. 

DEFECTS IN THE RATIONALE PRESENTED: 
MISUSE OF SOURCES 

Ironically, the primary citation used in the rationale for the proposal Is 
to an article by Weaver (1979). Interestingly, and in contrast to the narrow use 
made of Weaver's article in the proposal. Weaver concludes that "The declining 
test scores of new teacher graduates appear to be, to a large extent, the legacy 
of the collapsing Job market for educators" (p. 32). Further, Weaver's main pur- 
pose Is to call attentio'^ to an Issue within the profession and to propose recom- 
mendations for schools of education - not for the abolition of education courses. 
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There is a pattern In the proposal of 'using citations to works as though 
these works supported ihe proposal , .whereas an examination of the works them- 
selves leads to an opposite conclusion. This Is certainly the case in regard to 
the use that Is made of ^he works of Conant, Weaver, Boyer. Plaget, Travers, 
Comitas, and Well and Joyce. A close examination of these writings reveals a 

I 

support for the professional study of education in universities and colleges.- 
Boyer (1983) makes a plea for improving teacher quality, as is true of vir- 
tually all knowledgeable writers in the field. But Boyer advocates improvements 
in the professional education offered in higher education. He does not advocate 
a return to the emergency certification problems of the 1950' s, of which the Com- 
ml ssi oner's proposal is a shadow. Boyer proposes: ' 

1. A core of common learning for the first two years. 

2. A cumulative grade point average of B or better 

3. Junior and senior years primarily devoted to 
completion of an academic major and classroom 
observation in school -settings. 

4. A fifth year of instructional and apprenticeship 
experience, including a core of courses to meet 
special needs of teachers, to include study of such 
areas as schooling in America, learning theory and 
research, the teaching of writing and the use of 
technology. The fifth year would also include 
further classroom observation and practice teaching 
(pp. 175-178). 

Similarly, Piaget, Travers, Weil and Joyce, and others have provided sub- 
stantial literature for use in professional courses in teacher education, none of 
which suggests that they think a student witt/ no such study can substitute a 
state-operated internship and be as well prepared. 

To develop a rationale based upon a very selective use of material fro^ cer- 
tain scholars, and with little apparent regard for the larger bo^y of those 
scholars' works or the obvious implications of the works utilized, is not in the 
tradition of fair representation. Weaver, an associate professor of education at 
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Boston University, provides Important data and analysis to assist In Improving 
schools of education. It taxes 1,og1c to Imply that he would be party to an 
effort to clrcuoivent schools of education In the preparation of teachfsrs. Refer- 
ences to Conant and others In the rationale Imply a support for the commissioner's 
scheme that Is not upheld by a review of these scholars* works. 

OTHER DEFECTS IN THE RATIONALE: 
THE "THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE" DEBATE 

The rationale contains a surprising and disturbing Idea that the Intellectual 
debates which occur in regard to a theoretical basis for teacher education are the 
grounds for having no ideas presented to persons preparing to teach. The very 
nature of academic discourse, so essential to the development of every field, is 
used as a reason to disregard all education views. (The rationale then contains 
\ arn explicit rejection of anti -intellectual ism!) Kuhn (1970), in his widely 
regarded analysis of the history of science, describes eloquently the continual 
change in paradigms in scientific knowledge. The social sciences, education 
Included, are subject to even more debate because they have been developed rela- 
tively recently (Natanson, 1963; Handy & Kurtz, 1964; Holton & Morison, 1979, 
and many others). 

The conclusion drawn by the proposal is that since there is debate in educa- 
tion, the state should determine what is truth and then present this truth in a 
five-day orientation. However, the fact that there is strong debate among "cred- 
ible thinkers" is an anument for exposing students in teacher education programs 
-0 the competing views. Schools of law, business, medicine and other professions 
present their students with different perspectives on issues related to theory 
and practice. Good professional schools provide guides to what is generally con- 
sidered good practice and acceptable theory, but they do not close out students 
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from the Important debatts In the field. Intellectual growth depends upon chal- 
lenges to dogma and normal practice.. Education, of all fields, should encourage 
academic freedom and academic discourse. I 

DEFECTS IN THE ELEMENTS OF THE ALTERNATIVE ROUTE TO CERTIFICATION 

I. The Bachelor's Degree 

The first element of the proposed certlflcatlorv process Is the 
baccalaureate degree. This Is, In fact, no different from the present 
requirements for permanent certification. Indeed, the proposal weakens 
the current regulations, since It calls for only 18 credits In the subject 
matter to be taught and no minimum grade point average, compared with the 
current requirements of i^3Q* credit major In the field to |)e taught and 
a GPA of 2.5 or better. Moreover, while we agree that a baccalaureate 
degree should Ideally be required In all cases, we recognize the Impracti- 
callty of doing so. In cases of emergency need In particular/subjects, 
1t may be Impossible to find people who possess a baccalaureate degree. 
The proposal would do away with various substandard and wa/ver procedures 
that currently allow Individuals without a baccalaureate degree to be 
hired, for example, In vocational education. What will happen If no 
college graduates are available to teach the needed vocational courses? 
That is not addrossed In the proposal. 

II. The Test of Content Mastery. 

The Commissioner's proposal calls for a comprehensive test of knowl- 
edge In the subject field to be taught- Since this requirement presently 
exists for students who go through a college teacher preparation program, 
we have already had occasion to give thought to It. 
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The utility of a test Instrument for the d€-,srfn1 nation of achievement 
depends entirely on Its relationship to the objectives of public schooling. 
The general objectives of schooling call for an understanding of the 
concepts and processes of a discipline that constitute useful and durable 
learning; useful and durable because concepts and Intellectual skills are 
capable of accommodating numeroi>« specific facts and being employed In a 
variety of specific instances. 

Thus, testing In these terms becomes testing of the achievement of the 
objectives of the public schools themselves. Testing for knowledge of 
specific facts can only measure a very partial and quite simple aspect of a 
school program. To mistake that as the only relevant achievement would be 
a serious error. 

Considering the history of testing, whether locally derived or 
nationally standardized, it is obvious that testing for fact recall ind low 
level skill' display occupies a far greater proportion (in some cases all) of 
test Instruments than testing for comprehension of general ideas and higher 
order reasoning ability. A possible explanation for this condition is th^j 
Immeasurably greater difficulty of formulating tests of higher cognitive} 
development. 

The distinction becomes uniquely Important If the certification of 
teachers Is to depend on a test in their discipline. For teaching purposes, 
n is particularly Important that the qualifying test accurataly discrimi- 
nate between candidates with unlntegrated collections of Isolated facts 
dnd candidates who have a large and useful background on which to draw 
for teaching purnoses. 

Why and how Is teachers' content mastery useful to students? It 
takes but little reflection to recoinize that detailed knowledge of the 
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Peloponneslan- Wars docs not effectively advance the education of modern 
children. Nor does mastery of .advanced nuclear physics. The first confers 
no discernible benefit to school children; the second Is quite beyond the 
capacity of typical school children. 

It then becoines clear that content mastery has no Inherent good but 
acquires good as It serves the educational needs and abilities of school-* 
children. The first question to lie decided, therefore, is what the needs 
of schoolchildren might be, and content mastery of even a relevant dis- 
cipline Is no qualification for making that judgment. 

Further, the ability to pass a subject matter test has no discernible 
relationship to the ability for making judgments about children's needs. 
In fact. It may serve as a back door Into teaching for persons who have 
serious d1s,qual1f1cat1ons for teaching, but who can memorize and recite 
specific information in a field. 

Content mastery alone without other qualifications tends to repro- 
duce itself so as to develop children who can pass tests in content without 
having learned disciplined thinking but having learned only some facts that 
they will soon forget. John Dewey, Jerome Bruner and other distinguished 
.scholars are especially enlightening in this regard (Bloom. 1956; Bruner, 
1960; Dewey. 1933; Gagne, 1970; Guilford, 1959). 

There is no necessary relationship between knowledge of a subject and 
the ability to teach that subject. Good teaching implies content mastery; 
content mastery does not imply good teaching. The assumption that some 
quick on-the-job training will relate them is unrealistic. 

Any realistic assessment of the needs of students must recognize that 
teaching mathematics, for exampU, 1$ not ^^^not])be the same in an 
affluent commuity as in an urban school. Understanding these differences 
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and dealing with th«ii successfully Is not conferred by a B.A. degree In a 
discipline and a successful score on a test In that discipline. In terms 
of needs, It Is urban schools that have the greatest unsatisfied needs, 
as the results from the pilot administration of the new high school gradu- 
ation tests demonstrate so starkly. 

III. The Internship 

The third element of the proposal is the Internship experience. We 
concur with the value of a year-long, full-time paid Internship under the 
supervision of qualified experts. However, the Internship—as It is 
currently propos d— Is problematic. Essentially, Intern* will assume a 
teaching position with minimal 1n$tni(t1on In the "applied knowledge and 
skills of effective teaching." It Is foolhardy to believe that a five-day 
orientation prior to the start of the school year and a few Inservlce 
days during the year will sufficiently prepare a person to educate child- 
ren, Including handicapped children. We agree with Chancellor Hollander 
who, when expressing his reservations regarding the proposed Internship, 
supported the widely hild professional opinion that an Internship is more 
effective when it \% preceded by instruction In child development, cognl- 
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tlve processes, and other' applied behavioral sciences (Hollander, 1983). 
The internship should be designed as a culminating activity , not ar^ 
initial one. 

Those who believe that five days are enough to acquaint fledgling 
teachers with all they need to know are arlvised to read "Teacher Evaluation 
In the Organizational Context" In the fall 1983 Issue of Review of , 
Educational Research (Darling-Hammond, Wise, h Pease). This article 
(which, Incidentally, 1$ longer than the commissioner's proposal) Is by 
three researchers at the Rand Corporation, who present a critical review 
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of the major research to date on teacher evaluation. The authors cite 
the massive Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study, conducted for California's 
Coimnlsslon for Tocher Preparation and Licensing, to caution against a set 
of simple prescriptions for tea^Mng. It Is worth noting that the Beginning 
Teacher Evalutlon Studty Is not listed among the sources that were used for 
the Commissioner's proposal, and that the Commissioner seems to be Intent 
on coming up with the Mnd of simple prescription that the BTES warns 
against. 

In his Invited address to the most recent meeting of the American 

■Educational Research Association, Tom Good (whose excellent work Is cited 

by the Commissioner as'an example of the very type of research that ought 

to form the basis for teacher education) cautioned about the pitfalls 

of moving too directly and simpllstlcally from research to prescription. 

He stressed that this research ought be consldf red in the context 

of a broader understanding of child development and learning. Discussing 

the implications^ of research on teacher expectation effects, Good said: 

As I point out elsewhere (Good, in press) because the variables that 
affect teaching and learning are numerous, " complex, and interrelated, 
knowledge of concepts related to teacher expectation effects Is best 
provided along with Judgmental and decision making skills about Its 
appropriate use. Teachers should not be gi ven a list of behaviors 
they need to perform routinely. Information about expectation effects 
has to be combined with extensive knowledge about how children learn 
as well as knowledge of child development if such information Is to be 
u«!ed appropriately (pp. 23-24). 

There is a danger in making the leap from the value of practical know- 

ledge to the desirability of learning knowledge in practice. Research on 

problem solving and on the performance of experts in many fields indicates 

that a basis of knowledge, facts, concepts, rules, etc. Is necessary to 

become proficient (Woolfolk S Nicollch, 1984). While a well designed 

internship may be a very good way to Integrate and extend knowledge and 
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Skin, It 1s not the best place to Team or acquire basic knowledge. No 
teaching hospital would allow an Intern to learn basic anatomy while 
performing an appendecto(ny.> No tnternshlp In clinical psychology would 
accept students who did not have knowledge of various systems of psycho- 
therapy or of basic cohcepts In human development, psychopathology, or 
diagnostics. In fact, some Internship settings in clinical psychology 
require specific courses In cognitive or personality assessment. It 
seems foolish to expect busy professionals to teach Interns this funda- 
mental knowledge. Yet the Cooperwan proposal could result In situations 
such as supervisory' teachers meeting with Interns the day before parent 
conferences to "teach" the interns how to explain achievement test data. 
What are standard scores,, percentiles, stanlnes, standard errors? How 
large must the difference between two scores be In order to Indicate a 
significant difference in ability or achievement? What does IQ really 
mean? Can we expect anything but a superficial understanding of these 
and other complicated concepts under these conditions? Surely some kind 
of ongoing study coupled with a gradual Increase In responslbjllty, mov- 
ing from observing to assisting to teaching, makes more sense. 

It is not yet clear what criteria will be used to evaluate teaching 
effectiveness during the Internship year. Moreover, the 20 observations 
by the colleglal teacher during the first six months of the Internship are 
meager for a new teacher compared to the continuous support provided by a 
cooperating teacher during student teaching. The proposal Indicates that 
both principals and colleglal teachers are to be responsible for super- 
vising and evaluating the Intern, but falls to specify what procedures 
will be used to train these professionals In order to ensure effectiveness. 
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Also absent Trow the proposal Is a projection of the dollar costs of 
V diverting principals and teachers Into heavy teacher training responsi- 
bilities. 

The stated purpose of the proposed alternative route to certification 
is to attract Intellectually capable Individuals, No one could argue with 
such an Intent, Yet we do not see the desirability of accepting Into 
teaching Intellectually able Individuals without training, when It Is 
possible to have Intel! ectual^ly able Individuals with tr^lnl^^ The 
CoBwIssI oner's belief that doing awAy with professional college training 
win result In a more qualified pool of teachers Is unjustified. 

There Is also the question of where the Internships will be allowed 
to take place. Draft administrative code language indicates that not 
all schools or school districts will be deeiwd suitable sites for 
Intern training. Apparently, the Commissioner will decide which schools 
and districts are suitable training sites for Interns. Although he has 
not yet announced the criteria and process by which the site-approvals 
win be granted, the comml ssl oner w1 11 be hard put to apprpve urban 
schools as intern sites after all the dlsniay he has registered publicly 
about these schools. Thus, the alternative route to certification may do 
nothing for those schools that are most In need of help. 

vj 'i SPECIAL CONCERNS ABOUT THE COMMISSIONER'S PROPOSAL 

Much of Or, Cooperman's professional efforts have been concerned with 
tim management and efficiency". Intrinsic In this concern Is the need for a 
clear problem analysis which would lead to a selection from a range of poten- 
tial approaches to the problem. Then a set of proposals which would address 
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the identified problem would enepge. By the Commissioner's own statement, 
this current proposal Is not targeted at, nor will it have a significant Im- 
pact upon urban education. There have been considerable lobbying efforts by 
the Commissioner and his staff at the state, regional, and county levels; a 
variety of networks has been constructed and extensive legislative contacts 
have been made. At issue is the commitment of these finite resources on a- 
proposal which fails to address the monumental problems of urban education. 
Indeed, the Commissioner's efforts are diverting public attention from the 
area where it is neeced most — urban education. 

Attacks on public education are much in vogue. Positive changes for im- 
proving education must be developed, but not at the cost of fractionallzing 
pro-public education groups. Media-exacerbated battling between those who must 
work together to Improve education wst be avoided. We have been told by legis- 
lators that If educators are on all sidei of an issue, the issue is resolved 
In a process which is not based on educational concerns. The Cooperman proposal 

has succeeded as few others have in dividing pro-education organizations and has 

/ 

provoked heated and debilitating inter-organizational conflicts, 

/ 

/ 

AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE COMMISSIONER'S ALTERNATIVE 

The recently enacted teacher certification regulations, resulting from long 
and intensive development under the Newman Commission, move New Jersey in the 
right direction. They require a college degree with a liberal arts major and 
they Impose a minimum grade point average needed for certification. They also 
require appropriate work 1n professional study, including knowledge of education, 
children dnd teaching, is well as supervised practice in schools. We think that 
.parents and children deserve nothing less. These new regulations were carefully 

70 . 
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constructed; th«y are rigorous; and they should be given the chance to be tested. 

While we support these new regulations, we recognize that there needs to 
be consideration of even further strengthening of teacher education and certifi- 
cation as resources and conditions permit. Thus* we propose for future develop- 
ment a five-year teacher certification program, with provisional certification 
available after successful completion of a bachelor's degree, but a fifth year 
of work required for permanent certification. This proposal Is consistent with 
new certification requirements In other leading states ^and with the expressed 
views of Chancellor Hollander. 

Our proposal consists of the following: 

A five-year program for permanent certification, with opportunity for stu^ 
dents to become provisionally certified after four years, but a fifth year re- 
quired within the first five years of employment as a teacher. 
For provisional/certification (valid for up to five years) 
Undergraduate degree; higher grade point average than the minimum required 
at that college; broad liberal study with a liberal arts major; and an approved 
collegiate program of pre-professlonal education, Including supervised field 
experience in schools. For secondary teachers, a major In the subject to be 

taught. ^ 
For permanent certification (completed within first 5 years of teaching) 

1. - Satisfactory performance as a teacher. 

2. Advanced work at an accredited higher education institution 
equivalent to one year's academic study in the subject field 
and education. 

This proposal Is offered for consideration following a systematic evaluation 
of the certification regulations which have just gone into effect. It reflects 
our conviction that teacher education needs to become more demanding rather than 

7 1 
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less demanding If Me are to have Mel 1 -prepared, high quality teachers. The 
quality of a profession Is not upgraded by relaxing professional preparation. 

Teacher education and certification are but parts of the problenit Im-; 
provements In the professional life of teachers, Including economic and working 
conditions, are also necessary to provide career patterns which retain the kinds 
of talented people Me all would like to keep In NeM Jersey classrooms* These 
career patterns must Incorporate more than a competitive Initial salary;, they 
should provide for recognition of long-term development of teachers without those 
teachfrs having to seek administrative positions or out-of-schoo1 employment; and 
they should also Include professional status within the school which permits 
teachers to devote their enerqles more fully to Improvements In the process of 
teaching imd diminishes the teacher's responsibilities for the large number of 
non«teachfng duties In schools. 

As educators we seek continued Improvement in education, and as teacher 
educators we have a commitment to increasing the quality of teachers for the 
schools of New Jersey* 

/ 
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State of New Jersey 

Depxrtm'bnt or'EstrcAT'.tjs 



September 20, 1984 



Honorable T. Edward Hollander 
Chancellor 

Department of Higher Education 
225 West State Street 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625 ^ 

Dear Ted: • \ 

I have your letter of September 5, iV expressing opposition to 
a provision in N.J.A.C. 6:11-7 which address^ '^^^^^"f ^'iS^" " ,^1 
^iate teacher preparation. Essentially, it \ your belief that the 
orovLion allowing "approximately :30 credits"\for the undergraduate 
preplJit^^^^^ teachers will result in ^^e Voliferation of weak 

^nf^rt! . In New Jersey colleges- ' You requested in W letter that the 
• a rBoard o^^^ con'.ider republishing that pVision of the aew 

regulations. Unfortunately, you delivered this reque^ to me JO 
minutes prior to the time that the .State ffoard of Educati>,n was sched ^ed 
ti take action on the regulatiins. !■ distributed your letter to members 
o? the board and, after consideration, the board decided rotXto republish 
tL resuUtions In addition, the timing of your , request made it 
im^ossibU fo"«e to respond to you until after final action had been 
taken by the board. 

r disagree with your assessment' of our regulations and I will 
attempt at this time to discuss each of the points you raxse as well as 
others which I consider relevant. 

Process 

In your public comments you have sought to dismiss the impor- 
tance of the way in which you and your st^ff handled this ,f 
ontrary. I cannot believe that a ^'^^'^-^'^^.i^,^^^^^^^^^ 
occurred had this matter not been permitted to "fall between the cracks. 

During the evolution of our initiatives we have consistently 
solicited you^ participation to the point of actually allowing your staff 
to .ugges/u^^^ for our regulations. When there have been modifica- 
tions? we have informed you and sought your reactions and advice. On 
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each of the fnany occasions you have privately raised problems and voicefi 
criticisms of alternative certification or collegiate teacher preparaf- 
tion, we have been responsive. I have considered our relationship to be 
a good one on this issue. 

In the case of the cc ae language to which you are now objectip.ii 
precisely that section of the code was shared formally with your staff 'on 
July 27, six weeks prior to your formal • response on the morning of tjhe 
State Board of Education's meeting (see attachment "A"). Although th^re 
were extremely minor editorial revisions subsequently, the languige 
shared with you is virtually identical* to that voted upon by the Bofiird 
and the proposed requirement of ap{)roximately 30 credits was clea,rly 
evident. After three weeks of not receiving a response from you or jfour 
staff, we reminded your staff on August 17 that our request for joxir 
reaction was still outstanding. We were told that the request was basing 
••worked on'* ani that the proposed language "might be vague." We recejived 
no further response from you / until the day before our Board meeting / when 
yo^r staff informed us , that , the code language would have to be clarified 
for colleges once adopted ^ but was essentially acceptable . Specifically, 
your staff suggested that a joint letter be sent from you and iike to 
college presidents after adoption of the code explaining how the larj'guage 
imposed a maximum of 30 credits of professional preparation and allowed 
colleges the flexibility to reduce that amount- We invited your st^ff to 
write the letter and we agreed to sign it. However, later that d4yi at 
5:30 p.m., your staff representative told us that you did not' agre^fe with 
his recommendations » and I rearranged my schedule, in order to meet with 
you until 7:00 p.m# on the eve of my Board meeting to addres^s your 
f I concerns* . 

y Communication problems occur within every organization. | I only 

recount the process to make a point which is relevant to o'ir cox^tinuing 
relationship. You have said to tne you do not doubt that ray gdals and 
intentions on this issue are the same as your own. The problem /in this 
case was that you believed, on first reading, that our code /language 
would result in a proliferation of education courses in Ne(w Jersey 
colleges. I believed, and continue to believe, equally strongly /that the 
implications of our plan had been considered carefully and jthat the 
language would produce exactly the opposite effect. However, by/ bringing 
the issue to my attention only at the eleventh hour, you deprived both of 
us* of the opportunity to discuss and debate the matter. Instead, you 
presented me with an ultimatim to reverse ray recommendation to jthe State 
Board, ignoring ray own thoughtful planning and based only upon your quick 
analysis which I believe is inaccurate, or to engage in a public confron- 
tation. My suggestion that we resolve our disagreement after! ray board 
meeting and outside the public arena was unacceptable to you. Yet, I was 
discouraged from accepting your analysis of the issue when, during our 
discussion, you asked me to consider alternative code language which was 
identical to that which we originally proposed but your staff flatly 
rejected weeks ago. Specifically, we originally suggested stating that 
no more than five nor fewer than three courses be allowed for profes- 
sional preparation. This language was rejected by your staff. However, 
during our September U meeting you recommended that we use precisely such 
language, (Your staff acknowledged this in our meeting.) Thin dis- 
cussion gave me an *'Alice in Wonderland** feeling and it simply is not the 
manner in which E want to develop state policy. 
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' There can be no doubt that you "dropped the ball*' on this issue 
and forced an unnecessary confrontation. However, the fact that you 
reproposed language allowing 3-3^ courses of preparation originally sug- 
gested by us but rejected by your staff encourages me to believe that the 
problem is simply one of misunderstanding. Again, I closed our dis- 
cussion on the eve of ray board meeting by agreeing to work with you on 
the issue in any way short of a hasty and ill-considered reversal of 
public policy. 

Limitations Imposed on Professional Preparation 

I want to discuss the limitations which the Department and Board 
of Education have imposed on undergraduate teacher preparation during the 
past year. These limitations discourage the proliferation of education 
courses within the professional component of these programs within the 
limits of my own jurisdiction. 

1, Public Statements ' 

I thinlc that I have made ray position on the proliferation 
of weak education courses clear A major thrust of my 
teacher education initiative has been to make forceful 
public statements on the issue. During the past year, I 
identified 120 such courses and publicly exposed their 
titles, their inconsistencies, and their weaknesses. This 
public assessment was necessary and extremely controver- 
sial; yet, you were unwilling to concur, specifically and 
publicly, with my statements regarding individual courses. 
My statements have called national as well as state atten- 
tion to the problems of quality associated with some 
education courses ancj have created public pressure on 
colleges to be more' responsible in deciding which courses 
to offer, at least in the field of education. 

\ , 2. A Competing Route 

I created a new route to teacher certification, one goal of 
which is to place^ education colleges in a productive 
competition with alternative programs. I believe that much 
of the complacency evident in collegiate teacher education 
has resulted from the monopoly which institutions of higher 
education have had over a state-mandated training system. 
I believe that mediocrity would be spawned whether the 
monopoly were possessed by education or liberal arts facul- 
ties . The combination of state-mandated training and a 
monopoly of any kind simply discourages quality. Competi- 
tion will force colleges to be judicious in imposing arbi- 
trary and unnecessary requirements on students. Ironi- 
cally, your original single objection to the alternate 
route concept was that it would indeed discourage colleges 
from offering, and students from enrolling in any education 
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courses at alK You have often stated that students will 
be discouraged from enrolling in college programs with 
'^excesslve^', professional requirements. ^ . [such] students will 
be encouraged to' bypass teacher educaclon programs tor the 
•alternate route. Now you appear to assume that^ ' 
regardless of, severe constraints and ^ strong competition, 
colleges will be motivated to offer as many weak education 

Qourses and the least credible programs thoy can devise. 

i ■• 
I 

I agree with your original position and, therefore, 
disagree with your current one. I believe the competition 
of the altemdte toufce will* drive students away from those 
programs which have gratuitous or weak, requirements. 

Rigorous Evaluation 

As you know, we have taken several steps toward increasing 
the rigor -of the process by which the professional com- 
ponent of collegiat'e programs is evaluated. We have 
app9inted more 'highly qualified evaluators, applied stan- 
dards more strictly, pressed teams for more straightforward 
assessments, aiid initiated other Improvements of which you 
are aware* This process resulted in the closing of more 
programs last year than in any prior year. No /college 
evaluated was permitted to retain all of its programs, and 
scores of courses were terminated. As a case in point, the 
evaluation oi Fairleigh Dickinson University ' s college of 
education r^^ulted' in the closing of two entire campuses 
and 13 programs including those with the largest enroll- 
ments. As a further result, we are beginning to see a 
greatei: degree of selectivity in the programs which insti- 
tutions are willing to submit to this evaluation/approval 
process. 

Credit-Hour Limitations 

Again, you are objecting to the single req.uirement in our 
regulations that collegiate education programs offer 
"approximately 30 credits" in essential areas, yet yjou 
support other aspects of! the same regulations. I ^beli^ve 
you are overlooking the impact which those other provisions 
will have on the ability of colleges to proliferate courses. 

In particular, we require that, of the total undergraduate 
program, 96 credits must be taken outside the area of 
professional education. This would mean that, in a typical 
126-hour program (i.e., one involving about 16 credits per 
semester) , no more than 30 credits may be devoted to 
professional preparation. - The use of the word "approxi- 
mately" allows colleges and universities to,, present, as 
Rutgers has done, justification for reducing/ professional 
preparation even further. 
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This 96-credit minimum of courses which roust be taken out- 
side the field of education is not only strict^ it is 
extraordinary. I Icnow of no other collegiate field in 
New Jersey^ including teacher education^ which is similarly 
restricted by your own requirements . Yet, teacher educa- 
tion Is not the only collegiate field in which weak courses 
exist. 

Field 'Experience Limitations 

It is necessary to look beyond the mere "30-credit'' 
language to see what is to be taught within this profes- 
sional education component. Each college must offer sopho- 
more and junior field experiences and a full semester of 
full-time student teaching. These field experierices are 
required by regulations of the 3oard of Higher Education 
and by our own as wgll^ and they roust, by our regulations < 
be met within the 30 or fewer credits of professional edu - 
cation. Therefore,, the possible nujnber of education 
courses is , further limited by our joint decision, when we 
approve programs » as to how ' many credits ~(^thin the 
alioted 30 or fewer) roust oe used for field training, 

NonrProf essional Course Options ' 

Our regulations require study in each of the topics identi- 
fied by our Boyer Commission as essential to the prepara- 
tion of beginning "teachers. However, our regulations 
specify that in meeting this requireroent, at least 9 
credits must be taken in those ''pure" liberal arts courses 
(e.g.» psychology, .and sociology) which relate to the 
essential topics identified by the Boyer Commission. 
Further, colleges are permitted to offer these liberal arts 
credits also within the 30 or fewer credits of professional 
training, thereby reducing the number of "education** 
courses, and are free to exceed this 9-credit minimum and 
offer all of praf essional training in liberal arts courses 
if they can justify the integrity of their curricula 
through the peer evaluation process. We are using the 
criteria which you have devised for assuring that these 
**behavioral/3ocial science" courses are indeed liberal arts 
not professional education. 

In short, our regulations allow New Jersey 'jlleges to 
offer a professional preparation program which contains no 
education courses at all but rather is comprised solely of 
behavioral science courses and f ield experiences . We are 
now the only state in the country to allow this option, and 
this is yet another way in which the offering of weak edu - 
cation courses is discouraged by our regulations . It will 
be left to the academic leadership and boards of trustees 
in our colleges and universities to decide the types of 
programs they want to submit to us for review and approval. 
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7. Topical Limitations 



i. Along with Governor Kean, I convened the Boyer Commission 

to identify those topics of study which are minimally 
essential to the preparation of beginning teachers. We 
hayc incorporated those topics into our regulations and 
have removed from the administrative code page after page 
.of previously mandated course topics. Over 100 required 
course topics have* been eliminated from the various fields 
such as physical education, elementary education, art edu- 
cation, etc. In place of these and common to all fields 
are only three copies identified by the Bqyer Cominission: 
tile school curriculum, the student and his/her development, 
and the school as a social institution/ Whatever course- 
work is offered within the professional component under- 
graduate programs, it mu^t - by our regulations - address 
only those topics. No other topics will be acceptable, or 
r\ even considered by uis . f or purposes of certification within 

• W ^/ this component for which I am responsible, and our evalua- 
. ' tion' process will insure"^ thac the courseworlc is substan- 
^ tive. 

I believe I have done everything within the bounds of reason to 
discourage colleges and' universities in this state from offering weak 
courses in toj. academic, area over which I have but limited authority. The 
limitationt axid discouragements I have imposed exceed anything which you 
have devised "^for other collegiate fields. I believe that your contention 
in your September 5 letter that I have brought this state back to "square 
"one" on the course proliferation i^sue is absurd. As I understand your 
fundamental argument, you believe that, even given these constraints, 
colleges wi^l still act irresponsibly and search for any means which will 
allow them to^ffer the weakest possible programs. I cannot: make this 
assumption. " ^ 

Your Responsibility 

You have frequently advised me as to how I might best fulfill my 
responsibility for certifying teachers. For the first time, I too must 
comment on your responsibility regarding the "proliferation problem." -As 
yoti know, I have authority to set standards fur that limited aspect of 
undergraduate education which jls minimally required for certification to 
teach in the schools. By regulation, at least 96 credit hours within 
each baccalaureate program^ must be taken in courses, outside the profes- 
sional component in .areas over which you have authority. Such areas 
include Liberal education, majors in the academic departments, electives, 
etc. You have consistently asked that the State Eoarid of Education not 
mandate specific requirements in these non-education fields and, as I 
have pointed out, we have eliminated all specialty field course require- 
ments - none remain. - ^ 

Mow we must rely solely upon your standards and-vy?iquirements to 
assure quality in these areas. Yet, in the absence of ^ standards from 
you, even these academic, non-education areas are vuinterable to pro- 
Liferacion of weak courses. Including "education" courses. I want to 
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discuss two examples which have come' up in oar joint efforts during the 
past two years and suggest ways in which yqu might want to address the 
problem you believe exists within the context pf'^'your own authority. 

!• Standa r ds for Courses •* * 

There is a need for you to develop some set of standards 
for judging phe academic acceptability of collegiate 
courses in general « I can, through my evaluation system, 
prevent a weak fedu^cation course from being accepted for 
■purposes of certif ic;ation. However, I have no authority, 
' for example, to prevent a college • or university from 
offering the same education course as an acadcniic elective 
to all of its , students. This problem is in your domain and 
is not peculiar^To courses in teacher education. A quick 
review of New Jersey state college catalogues revealed 
elective courses offered by academic departments entitled 
cartoon rendering, soap opera and society,, fairy tales, 
American sports history, wine tasting, yoga, family history, 
basic clothing construction, birds of the seashore , 
Caribbean science study tour, recent American cultural 
songpoems, vegetable dyeing etc. 

YoM criticize .^us for allowing weak courses when, as you 
know, we convened a prestigious commission to eliminate 
such courses by defining what is minimally essential and 
substantive. Yet* the very courses we have eliminated can 
be offered by colleges a/s electives. This problem lies 
outsid.) the certification arend and, unless you address it, 
w.eak Courses will continue to proliferate in all college 
fields. If you do not have'^ the authority to specifically 
regulate courses, you can issue standards or guidelines, 
exercise vistorial powers, etc. 

A similar problem has arisen in the area of general educa- 
tion where* you have instituted no common standards for 
determining what constitutes liberal studies^ as opposed to 
.vocational, courses; nor are there standards or guidelines 
for the overall quality of general education. 

There has been a resurgence nationally of interest in the 
academi'^ quality of general education and several institu- 
tions, associations, and states have adopted standards or 
guidel ines. Again, to my knowledge , New Jersey has not . 
As a result, one institution in our state may accept **Math 
for Elementary Teachers"^as a liberal studies course while 
another may not, and we have seen this problem in our 
review of college proposals. The problem actually occurs 
and your o^-^n standards rely completely on institut^Lonal 
definitions which we have found virtually nonexistent. 

'My point wicli rejispect to electives and general education 
courses is this: Colleges and universities are now 
prevented under my authority from offering weak courses for 
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certification purposes. However, they cai. and do offer 
education courses an ri other weak courses in academic 
areai. They will continue to do so unless you initiate 
soma formal Standards or informal policies regarding course 
quality. 

2. Ey.panded Programs 

■ We have recently been engaged in the process of jointly 
reviewing and approving collegiate proposals for compliance 
with the 1982 teacher education standards. As you lcnow» 
several colleges, recognizing the severe limitations placed' 
on their ability to offer teacher education courses, asked 
your department whether they could simply expand their 
undergraduate curricula, from 126 credits to L32 for 
example, and thereby obtain additional credits to offer 
professional courses they consider essential. You and your 
staff advised the collages (and us as well) that there are 
no Boar; of Higher Education rules which place a "cap" on 
the size of undergraduate prograxns. Colleges are 
completely unregulated in this regard and may decide 
whether they want to develop lengthy or credit-laden 
programs as a means of offering additional education 
courses. 

I believe colleges which choose this option you have 
provided risk failure' in attracting studeits. My point is 
that colleges which want to "proliferate" education courses 
can do so by expanding their programs and you have 
encouraged them to do so. Only you have the authority to 
li mit them in this iregard . As long as there is no "cap" on 
the length of undergraduate programs, nothing that I do 
with 30 credits of professional education will affect the 
problem you perceive. I am suggesting that another solu- 
tion to the problem would be your recommendation that the 
rules of the Board of Higher Education be amended to limit 
undergraduate programs to 126 credits. This, in combina- 
tion with my own requirement th^t 96 credits be taken out- 
side education will insure that your "proliferation" 
problem is addressed, v 

The Need for a Consistent Minimum in Professional Preparatio n 

r want to address an inaccuracy contained in your letter to me. 
Yo i stated that there is an imbalance b«;tween the 30 credits of profes- 
sional study required in the collegiate route and the "four weeks" of 
preparation required in the alternate route. This inaccurate characteri- 
zation of "the alternate route as a four-week program is one which was 
Laid aside in the public debate some time ago by every group in the state 
except the leadership of the AFT and a few teacher education deans. 

Our regulations require that alternate route teachers complete 
approximat-jly 200 hours of study, in the Boyer Commission topics and 34 
weeks of supervised field experience on the job. By design, this 
parallels the collegiate requirement of field experiences in the sopho- 
more, juniorv and senior years and study in the Boyer topics through a 
Limited number of education or Liberal arts courses. 
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In any case, you have recommended that I not require any credits 
at all in professional preparation and leave all determinations to 
individual colleges and the peer review process. Therefore » I would like 
to explain in some detail my rationale for the decision to require 
approximately 30 credits of professional training in the collegiate route 
within the context of the many other lipiitations I have imposed. 

In July 1982, I attended my first meeting of the State Board of 
Education and, at your request, recommended the adoption of new standards 
for collegiate teacher education. Th'ise standards were essentially the 
same as ones which had been adopted by the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion although there were differences in detail. Most of these dif- 
ferences had, to do with the content of professional training; for 
example, our version of the standards even then req^uired a minimum of 30 
credits of professional training for certification purposes . You and 
your staff also attended the July 1982 meeting of the Board of Education 
to support my version of the standards, irvcluding the 30-credit 
provision. You told the Board that, although the standards were not 
identical to those of the Board of Higher Education, they were ''consis- 
tent/' 

This agreement ended months of debate over the standards. You 
may recall that, originally, members of the State Board of Education had 
been unwilling to adopt your version of the standards because they bad no 
specific requirement for professional prepsucation. Members of the Board 
stated that, as the body which governs certification, the Board of Educa- 
tion must attend primarily to specific requirements for certification to 
teach in the schools. They indicated that, even if they adopted your 
standards, there still would exist a significant number of professional 
course requirements in regulations, some over 25 years old. They also 
indicated concern over the existing alternate route to certif ication, 
i.e., transcript evaluation. Mem'bers of my Bonrd wanted to postpone 
adoption of your standards until they had an opportunity to consider a 
broader reform of certification and the content of professional 
training. 

(JltimateLy, however, they decided at our joint recommendation to' 
adopt the BHE standards in the interest of taking at least a first step. 

■^^ doing so, the Board also: 1) reaffirmed Its primary interest in the 
content of the professional training componen': of college programs and 
its strong belief that there is a body of knowledge and skills under^ 
girding the teaching profession; 2) stated its intention to study and 
further def ine the content of that component and to eliminate outdated 
course requirements from its regulations; and 3) by formal resolution, 
chatged me with completing such revisions and with developing a plan for 
eliminating transcript evaluation. 

Ail of these provisions were disrussed at • the July I982*meeling 
and you and your staff agreed with them. During the past two years, I 
have attempted to fulfill that original charge of my Board. I proposed 
an alternate route to certification which replaces the transcript evalua- 
tion methoc^. r havft eliminated all of the outdi-ced course requirements 
from our Regulations. With Governor Kean, I convened the Boyer Commis- 
sion to advise my Board as to what knowledge and skills are essential to 
the prof eSfSional training of teachers. Throughout this process, I have 
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kept you Informed and have toLd the colleges th^t the Boyer study would 
have further Implications for the content of the professional components 
of their programs. Attached is a December 30, 1983 letter, signed by yon 
and me in which we told the colleges that adjustments, in standards for 
professional preparation were likely as a result of the Boyer study, 
(see page four of Attachment "B") 

Governor l^ean appointed to the Boyer Commission' some of the most 
prestigious educational leaders In the country, individuals who are 
renown for their research on what makes an effective teacher. We 
convened the Commission pr-cisely in order to define the study topics 
which are minimally essential to the preparation of befiinning teachers, 
r invited you to meet with members of the Commission to speak to this 
charge, and you sent Vice Chancellor Jenifer to do so. There is indeed, 
a body of knowledge and skills associated with the act of teaching and 
the Boyer Report constitutes the best definition to date of what is 
needed in this regard. It would be irresponsible for me. 'h aving gone to 
the trouble of completing the study, not to set. some minimum r equirement 
for study of those topics and to a pply it consistently in both the colle- 
giate and alternate routes which are under my jur isdiction. The 
collegiate route is particularly importance since it produces 2000-3000 
certified graduates each year, and will remain the primary route to 
certification. 

I am not willing to Ije neutral on this question or to leave 
professional training completely to- collegiate academic and peer review 
processes. These processes have not always worked toward assuring either 
quality or consistency in either the professional preparation or the 
general academic education of teachers. To be neutral and open-ended 
would be an abdication of my legal authority over requirements for the 
certification of teachers. No college in this state is required by me to 
engage at all in the preparation of teachers or to offer education 
courses. However, for those that choose to do so, I want the Boyer 
topics caught, I want them, taught effectively, and t want chem to 
receive, along with field experience, the minimal attention suggested by 
a requirement of approximately, but no ' more than, 30 credits. I have 
made this clear to you and have attached an artic le (see Attachirent "C") 
written by your staff and published recently in the Newark Star Ledger, 
as evidence that you have been fully aware that approximately, but no 
more than, 25 percent of the" ufidergraduane program would be devoted to 
this preparation. My ' convictions on this matter are deeply felt and I 
regret that you have sought to misrepresent them as the result of 
political "deal -making." 

The Change In Code Language 

Our goal, then, has never been to deny that there is a body of 
knowledi^e which new teachers must master.' Nor ha s it been to eliminate 
all preparation fo r be ginning teacher s. In fact. I have said consis- 
tently tha t I cp_n sider the college route to be t he primary ' one — for 
preparing new teachers. You also have insisted that there _ i3 a body of 
knowledge which teachers must possess. Our stated goals instead have 
been to eliminate weak and 'superfluous courses which are no thing more 
than art if l eal barriers, to idtntj'fy and require only those which are 
minimal ly essential, and to insure through ou r evaluation process that 
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these essential courses are substantive, not triviaU Of course » we 
relied on established experts t rather than our ovm opinions, in deter - 
mining what constitutes these essentials > 

Rather t the task has been one of finding the appropriate code 
language which most effectively prevents a proliferation of weak course s 
while insuring that the mininmin essentials are taught > You have 
contended that our final change in language was unexpected, , substantive, 
politically rnotivated and educationally unsound. On the contrary, the 
change added nothing that was not already implicit in the ^oMginal 
published langiiage and, lust as importantly, it represented precisely 
what you have known my intentions to be from the start, 

I have attached a copy of a briefing; paper entitled "Standards 
for Professional Preparation at New Jersey Colleges" (Attachment "D'*). 
This paper was sent to members of the State Board of Education in June as 
an explanation of the original, published language regarding collegiate 
preparation requirements. Yo ' ■ copy was hand-de l ivered to you on ,June 21 
and an extra copy was given co Vour director of teacher education on the 
same day. The document was also distributed widely within' the profes - 
sional community as our explanation of what the original code language 
meant. When you failed to comment, we solicited a reaction from your 
staff and were told that you had read it personally and thought it 
provided a good explanation. In fact, later on you requested an addi - 
tional copy to use for a speech you were giving in Albany and that too 
was hand-'delivered^ 

As you can see, pp» 10-12" of the paper show clearly that our 
expressed intention all along with respect to the original language wa:ie 
that, within a normal L26-hour program^ 96 credits would be outside edu -^ 
cation with approximately, but no more than, 30 credits being devoted to 
profes.sional education. We have 6een nothing less than 100% consistent 
on this matter. This Is precisely what was alsio fexplained to the State 
Board through oral presentation at its June meeting when the code was 
Placed before the members for publication. It is also consistent with 
what^ I have explained to you for the past year. You knew what we 
intended by the original language as did all those who were interested 
enough to- attend to our explanations. Those who did listen did not ask 
us to change or add anything substantive; they merely suggested that we 
cl arify our already-expressed Intentions by being more explicit. That 
rr, we were advised to indicate the approximately 30 credits ^ directly 
rather than indirectly as the difference between 12b and 96. Neverthe - 
less, we would have been glad, to republish the reguations but did not 
because: 

1. again, the clarification was sent to you on July 2 7 and you 
did not respond; an d 

2^ the lanstuag;e was also sent in August to the QAL along with 
an explanation of its evolution and we were advised that, in the 
context of our, previous explanations of the original language , 
the change was nbt subs tan tive. 
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I a ro planning to ask the State Board of Education to consider 
republishing th at section of the code, not because I believe t herg_has 
been any substantive change, but because I w a nt_a ll aspects of the issue 
discussed in public. Our intentions were cl ear fr om the start and wer<a 
made public long before we were approac hed in Jul y by leg islar^ors fo r 
explanations of the code. However, I am most disturbe d by the fact; that. 

you were fully aware f rom the start that t he or i ginal language w aa 

intended to provide for appr oxim ately 30 c re dits of prof es?^ional pre para-^ 
tion. There for e, we were opt' surprised when you faile ^J^ r espond to the 
specific clari fication - we h ad e very reason to believe th e change wo uld 
be acceptable to you. 

In our s truggl^-^ . th en^ to move from nhe trivi al to t he essentia l 
and> to find appropri ate code la n guage, w e began in AS?.g 
standard '^of a *'mi n imun i of 30 cr edits,'' which you^_s_up&ortejK Af t^^^ 
Boyer Commission identif ied the essent ial s t we reccuimendca a standard of 
^_fewet__th^n t^ nor more than five , co urses whic h you rej ected > 

We Then published a cpyabUKation of standard s wh ich implicitly al loved 

appro xinuite_lY> but vie jtio.re "than , 30 credi ts (including field___ expe rieac^ 
and we infor med you of this imp licit intenti on^ Finally, based on public 
testimon yi we made this imp 11c it_j:eg.uirement clear and sp ecific y 

Ro les and ^ R espons ib i I i t iea 

Finally, I would like to conrnjer^t fcurther on my role and respou'- 
sibilities vis-a-'Vis collegiate teacher education programs. As I have 
indicated, state law vests in the Department and Board of Education 
authority over the quality of those* syecific ajspects of collegiate study 
needed in order to worlc'in the public schools. During the past year, as 
we have pursued our .initiative , vnany organizations and individuals 
presented ideas to us, many of whicu have been * conftitruc,t:.ive and valid. 
However, some of the goals of these organizations, while valid, simply do 
not fall within my limited role of insuring the quality of prof essiona,! 
teacher praparatioa. Ther*^fore, I had to resist those who wanted to use 
my authority over college offerings inappropriately .to achieve their 
goals, however worthy. 

Even i- our own rel.itionship with respect to teacher prepara- 
tion, there are some responsibilities which we share and others we do 
not. In our discussions with you and your staff, other Issues haVe 
consistently come up which do not relate to certification. For example, 
over and over again you 'have described the problem of the number of 
cenured facv.ty members in education programs which have low enroll- 
ments. Ther.e facuU"' members, you have said, tie up the resources of the 
colleges wichout generating tuition revenues and therefore prevent the 
institutions from hiring new faculty in '^growth;* areas. You have stated 
chat only through cooperation with me, can you gain influence at all in 
the independent sector to address the problem* However, you have 
emphasised primarily the state colleges which you say are funded by an 
enrollment formula, which have high numbers of tenured education facul- 
cies and which have achieved, in your judgment, only modest success in 
developing quality programs in new demand areas. 
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Your sCaff has referred often to the report on the future of the 

state colleges entitled, "Toward a Univeraif/ of.. New Jersey" and of the 

additional pressures created 'by that study toward a consolidation, not 

only of teacher education, but of i;he entire system, and of the need for 

you to meet at 'least some of these demands for consolidation. As you 
know, the report states: 

The percentage of students enrolled in baccalaureate programs in 
education has declined steadily. Nevertheless, the State 
Colleges still enroll significant numbers of students in educa- 
tion programs. In the 1981-82 academic year, 18. 5X of the 
baccalaureate degrees granted by the State Colleges were in 
teacher education... We recommend that the State Colleges move 
. boldly and imaginatively to ... replace existing four year 
baccalaureate level teacher education programs^ with new programs, 
in the arts and sciences and a fifth year of professional educa- 
tion at the master's degree level..."* \ 

I can only say that, if "boldly and imaginatively" means through 
the back door of the authority of the State Board of Edugation, then I 
must resist. And, indeed, your frequent allusions to these problems have 
always centered around the need for me to constrain collegiate education 
departments as a means of addressing the broader resource and flexibility 
is^ue. Yet, it is not my responsibility to address the problems of 
resource allocation and tenuired faculty in higher -elducation nor to allow 
the limited authority over certification which the Legislature has vested 
in me to be used for any purpose other than that for which it is 
Intended. State law provides ybu with sufficient authority to address 
these matters. Your fundamental problem is a political one which needs 
to be resolved within the higher education community. Your contention 
that, by setting minimum requirements to teach in the .schools, I am 
providing collegiate education faculties with an entitlement to their 
future existence is simply not true. The. laws of this state obligate me 
to 3et such rainimums which are in the best interest of ctiildreji and the 
q',vaiity of education. However, by so doing, I do not force or require 
any institution to engage in the preparation of teachers at dll. The 
decision to do so and to seek my approval cdmes from the trust ees and 
academic leadership of the colleges. For those colleges which decide 
that they want to educate teachers, I do not require that preparation be 
conducted by particular faculties or departments. If a college wants to 
teach the Boy«r topic, "the school as a social institution" out of its 
sociology department, or "the student and his development" out of the 
psychology department, that is fine with me. If a college wants to 
assign academic faculties to supervise practicura students, that too is 
fine. In tact, our regulations provide for such choices. 



* New Jersey Department ' of Higher Education, Toward a University of 
Ne w Jersey; The Report o f the Comml"g"gion on the Future of the State 
Col,L*J5*i.L February, 1984. 
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Summary 

In summary, I want to reiterate the following main points: 

1. This timing of your response to me on this issue eliminated 
all possibility for discussion and your ultiraatira forced a 
public confrontation. 

2. I have taken extraordinary steps to limit the possibility 
that weak courses will proliferate within the protessional 
component of undergraduate education programs , that 
component over- which I have authority. 

3. The ^ potential for "proliferation*' oi weak courses occurs 
far ' more frequently in those areas of baccalaureate 
education which are under your control. I urge that you 
develop academic standards to- insure quality. 

Given the prestige of the members of the Boyer Commission 
and the credibility and acceptance of its definition of 
study topics essential to the preparation of beginning 
teachers, I plan to insure that such preparation receives 
the appropriate attention in both the college and alter- 
nate routes. 

5. You have known for over a year that my intention has been 
to require approximately, but no more than, 30 credits of 
professional preparation, including field experiences . YcJu 
also knew that my interpretation of the original published 

^ language was that it provided for such a requirement 
implicitly. Because af this, the OAL advised us that our 
language change was not substantive- 

6. I will resist efforts to use the State Board of Education's 
authority over certification to achieve goals unrelated to 
that authority. 



Sincerely, 



Saul Cooperman 
Commissioner 



SC/LK/ckb:L/0325f 

Attachments 

ci Governor Kean 
Gary Stein 

Members, State Board of Education 
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AmcaJMENT "A' 



DEPAHTMFNT OF EDUCATION 

CM 

7nKMTaN. NCW JKHSKV 



Jul7 27» 1984 



TO: Mirtjr Tticdnan 

KEr TMchttr Iducatloa Xcgulatloiur 



Ve axtt rccslTln^ pahllc coamnt Ott the proposed certification 
regulations. Xagprdlng tha profaaaional component of college 
prograM» tha laognaga cBanges SBoim on the attached document 
bava been reconeaded Lr collegiate zepreseatatlves for 
l3u:Xii8£ott in N. JJIX. etll-T. Do yon lim any problen vith 
tba suggested voriing Onidezlined)r 

/ 

/ 
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ATTACHMEI^T 




Statz of New Jersey 



taa wear statc sthkct 



DxyAATMCNT o» HtoHca EaucATXow 




December 



30, 1985 



. TO; » 



Presidents, 



. Deans,, and. Directors o£ Teacher Education 
New Jersey Colleges and Universities 



SUBJECT: Comiiliance with State Standards for Teacher 
Education 



In. November, at our request, you submitted 



responses to a. questionnaire on compliance with the new 
state standards for teacher preparation* Your responses 
provided a progress report, insofar as they described your 
'general intentions concerning implementation of thfr^ stan- 
dards ^ which was reviewed by. a panel of the following 
consultants! 



Roger Pankratz, Assistant Dean of Education, 
W. Kentucky University 

Charles Ruch, Dean of Education, Virginia 
Commonwealth University 

Dorothy Strickland, Professdr of Reading, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Dwaine E.ubanks, Professor of Chemistry, 
Oklahoma State University 

The purpose of ^this review v^is to examine the 



types of exceptions which colleges planned to request in 
order to determine whether certain principles could be 
established to guide you in preparing your final program 
proposals. , 
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At this time, we are requesting that you submit by- 
February IS, 1984, your final proposals for programs which 
comply with the new state standards. Enclosed are forms and 
guidelines for preparing these documents and listed below 
are several principles which should provide further guid- 
ance» One* received, the proposals will be evaluated by 
independent consultants chosen by us and^ no later than 
April 1, 1984, you will be notified of any deficiencies in 
the programs. You will then h?ve an opportunity to agree to 
improvement* and changes, if any, in your programs before 
final evaluation in M&%' 1984. If deficiencies are identi- 
fied, they will reflect failure to meet stated requirements. 

All decisions are expected to be made by May. 
Programs -that fail to meet standards will not be approved. 
This would mean that the colleges could not admit students 
into programs for certification purposes, nor would graduates 
of the programs be eligible for certification. Therefore, 
we urge that proposals and responses be given your full 
attention. 

The following principles resulted from our con- 
sultant review of your responses to our questionnaire, and 
they are to be used by you in preparing your proposals: 

L. General Education 

In general ► this component is intended to include 
broad, introductory- level study in the "pure" arts 
and science disciplines and, therefore, should 
exclude professional or technical courses. For 
example, courses in accounting or in elementary 
school mathematics should not be included in 
place of college mathgmatics. In most cases, 
professional education. <Sourse«, such as "The 
School in Society" will not be accepted in fulfill- 
ment of the general education requirement. 

/ However, the regulations indicate that all courses 

in this component must meet the institution' s 
standards for liberal education. It is recognized 
that^ in some instances, the academic faculties of 
colleges and universities might have allowed for 
the inclusion of a limited number of technical/ 
professional courses (e.g., introductory engineer- 
ing) ill general education. In any such instance, 
please document the policies, processes, and 
rationale used in establishing the acceptability 
of the course(s) in question.. 
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2. Coherent Academic Sequen -ie 

Generally, the "coherent sequence" in a particular 
•field for those who seek teacher certification is 
the academic major for all students* In cases' 
where the requirements for an academic major cannot 
all be met by education students (e.g., where 
56-60 credits are required in a B.S* program), the 
coherent sequence should be comprised of the core 
courses of the major. 

3- Technical Majors 

The following fields are recognized as having estab- 
lished technical majors which are acceptable in 
fulfillment of the "coherent sequence" requirement: 

~ Special Education 
" Physical Education 

- Industrial Arts /Techno logy (new) 

- Home Economics 

• Business Education 

However, these majors are interdisciplinary and 
proposals will be evaluated on the basis of their 
having successfully integrated the arts and science - 
foundation courses Ce*ff-» biology and anatomy in 
physical education) with, applied technical ones. 
Applied technical, courses exclude education courses. 

4. Interdisciplinary Majors 

Interdisciplinary majors are acceptable in fulfill-- 
ment of the coherent sequence requirement only if 
they are programs which have the approval of the 
college and the State Board of Higher Education and 
are of f ered- to all students. As the regulations 
require, the academic program component must be 
both coherent and sequential. Therefore, collections 
^ of introductory courses, intended specifically for 
education students, are not acceptable. 

5. Behavioral/Social Sciences 

Courses offered in the behavioral and social sciences 
'are expected to have credibility with academic 
faculties in the relevant field (e.g., psychology). 
In general, it is expected that such courses will be 
taught by faculty of the academic departments. How- 
ever, regardless of which department offers a 
parTTcular course, the curriculum and qualifications 
o*f those teaching it will be reviewed by consultants 
who are behavioral/social scientists. Colleges may 
seek exemptions from these requirements as stated 
In paragraph 6 below. 
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Professional Education, 



Several institutions requested exemptions from the 
Department of Education's requirement of a minimum 
of 30 credits in p^iofessional education including 
reading, and the minimum requirement of 18 credits 
in the behavioral sciences • These requests will 
be granted in cases where: 

a. the academic requirements for certain subject 
fields, such as music, are so extensive as to 
preclude the possibility of requiring 30 
credits in education; or 

b- the reduction in credits is to increase the 

requirements, in the coherent sequence (academic 
majot") and/or in the number of courses taken in 
the arts and sciences » 

Future Refinements 

At the time, the State Board of Education and Higher 
Education adopted requirements for beha.vioral 
science and education., they did so with some reserva- 
tion. Menbers of the- State Hoards expressed the 
bt^lief that the number of credits was less important 
than, the substance required. The Boards therefore 
included in these areas tentative definitions of 
"topics'* to be emphasized, and expressed the inten- 
tion: in the long term to devote further study to the 
question of what substance ought be required within 
these areas for purposes of certification. The 
Board of Education also resolved to revise the alter- 
nate routes to certification » 

In January 1984, the State Board of Education will 
convene a panel of nationally recognized educators 
to definT the areas at Icnowledge and types of skills 
essential for beginning teacners. This paneTT 
report will be used in determining the need for 
modifications in both the prim ary and. alternate 
routes to certificat i on. "THe" appTication ot more 
specific requirements to the behavioral science a nd 
education components will not necessarily^ result m 
a major restructuring of your programs. Never th e- 
less^ ti 'a definition ot more precise requirements 
is^rncely td result in adjustments and refinements 
in t he programs to be implemented as appropriate 
ho" earlier tnan Faii> 1985. 
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Finally-, please note that the review and evaluation 
of your prograia documents will result only in tentative 
approval Based on apparent compliance with the new standards. 
The regular continuing approval o£ your programs will be 
determined through the cyclical NASDTEC evaluations which 
will be conducted cooperatively by the Departments o£ Educa- 
tion and Higher Education. Because the new programs are to 
be implemented fully by the 1986-87 academic year, it will 
be necessary to adjust the evaluation schedule so that all 
institutions are evaluated between 1984 and 1987 ► 



We look forward to receiving, your 
offer any assistance you may require. 



posals and 





Saul CoDperman 
Commissioner 
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EDUCATI ON FORUM ' 

_i ■ ■ ' 

more year aM maMala Ikal avcraia Ikrovgk lk« Jaalor and fealor 
yeara An eiainliialla« of Ike flMl V**^ foMi •watca of aoma recetU 
gradiMlei of leackcr eAtcalioi proframi reveala Ikal, U lomo caaci, 
fewer IkaokalfwouMkavamdlWailaiMlari . 

Wkile Ikere kaya keco leneral allcialkNia af |r«>« i»nal^ aM 
■arlliiilar allefalloM of |raie Mlalk i In cdMcalloi eoonet-U la w- 
likely Ikal Ikis Mainlar^ will le*l lo trMla Wlallo. Par ooa Iklof w# 
cao pmhMl caool oo a ckeck of Ikia belog aude ^HrlofUw «M« Mkf 

lioM lo '-•-tiiii'lfif""'"'^trMfWMi" . 1 : -* 

nore Imporlaolly, MMiei 



TkU to likely lo efcaoia. II li Iftely lk« 
propoid ilalawkle lait to aobkd imI- 
r«jolre4 for all eerllf kallon 
caodi'Alea aoTlkal Ikia leal will 
llevo colleiet of Iko oMIialloi lo leal 
Ikelr.alMdeiili loo. Wo mi olio leo 
ckaagM Ir Iko retiiOreiDeol Atr Iko lec- 
ooilesi 

■ However, wo cor oiped i leallM 
rMdlreineBl lo peraM, a«4 ckaoca 

iMlAacttloffaeoraklik 
" I wo«l4 apocilaU two «red ej- 
facia. Tko firalUlkal Iko loala w 
aervo, it fad. aa I 

fHrlker relaforco Iko Hollo* Ikal owiy 



tur vlttiknl leauhini eiiNirience in lac 
conleil of academic mkccu because o< 
aome ooallly wkick cohM kave beea 
eaiily diicovcrod muck earlier Ir Ike 
atiideAra career. 

Ir ooe oiker way Ike rcQulremenl 
for Ikose fiel4 oiperiencca wilk aiaeas- 
meal will alio creala beavy iemawli 
on leacker edocalio* alHdcRla. Tkeie 
field eiperlcRCM Ikemaelvea are likely 
lo be dililcyll aod limo co.awniH Vel. 
we are llRdlRi m«Ry colkfea are roI 
owardtRf mA credit for Ikem. II U 



IMkealRecdaMly. 
Tka lecoM la 



IkM coilciei will 



Ind icieace facally lo iRllala grades lo rcapoMO I* Ikto alaodard Aod 
wkik I Iritly believe f,tw if aoy odocalloR faco Iv would k« m Ir- 
dined. eveR if Ikey were. Ike fad Ikal appronkiwlely Ikree fowlka of 
Ike trade pdnl averafo to compoaed of Ro« lejMlter educalioM coortei 
will serkMly limit Ike eflcda of aock trade InfUIko Spceifkally, a 
slitdenl would kave lo tet Uraiikt A'a lo educalioN couriea lo raiie a I I 
■ride point averate iu arU aMlKkiK o couriea to Ike minimum overall 



I i trade point averafc k a 
.|# k it. t i ll 



ini llii« Hawlard meanintku to atrontly countered ky Iboie cotletei 
wiM kave inslHuled even Mfker trade point averate atawlardi In a 
Miiiiber ol colleiM Jke trude pitini average resuirement to aniended not 
only to require an overall l i t"^ P«'"» bnj "I" lo re- 

quire a tradf |MHnl avtratc wiikin Ike coherent siequcnte of between 1 i 
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aaek lo ivold k«V H ••»;••» •■ » 
wkkk Ikelf loccouf uT ftudeMtf fall to 
pau Iko leak Ir aubataotlal ijimberi I 
Cpo colkfci aedi lo ovoid Ikal lllua 

llw k pMlllvo m$. »^ « "T'il 
•rltor k Iko cMrrlcKlum ond bigb ttawT , 
ardaktbelrconrm. ' 

Tko fkal apoclfk regulatkna 1 
waot k refer lo wo Ikou concerned 
wllk aueuiat kwker educalloR du- 
denta' performancea k Iko fkld. Tko 
iww retuialkM require Ikreo fkM ci- 
perkRcea black mad bo aucued. ir 
wrllkl. two rcMko Ibo aMCii 
menta of publk icbod peopk k addi- 
IkRkcdIeiefaatUy. 

Aa wilk otker retulaliona. Ikcu 
will require ro cbaRto for aome col- 
ktea. but largo diaRgo for olben Tbe 
allenliON to pcrlormaRco k claairoomi 
ji likely to kecomo a larger focui of ke 
evalualkn/approval proceaa Uginning 
neil year. lUgkcr dandarda, greater 
Cdiabllily k of akalkR. oarlkr correc- 
tive aclloR bated or ovalualiona of 
early Ikid eiperkncei. aa wdl ai redi 
Iv iciiikg of bdb commilinent and cur- 
riculum arc likely lo reaull. 

Teacher educatlo* dudenli wil 
iiol be able lo bide In Ike backs ul 
cullcee claswooina until Ikcir senior 
years They will n«l put Ibcir Im ul 
(y III lilt illKicuii siiunliitn »i <i«!uliiiK 



likely Ibd dMdeRtt will bo carrying a 
Bubsladid load of courses In addilion 
lo ddni Ikeir fkld work, eapecklly k 
Ike kopbomoro and lualor yean This 
will MRdoubledly bo very laskg and 
may k ilself serve k soii out Ike ksi 
abk or commitled, 

Wdl, to all Ikto pNf'eryY Arc Ike 
Rew reiulalkna likely k kod lo Httk 
more tkao old wIro k row bdlksY 

Tkero kaa bee* quite a bM of apcc- 
uldkn k my remarks. Bui I remind 
you that Ibo new dandarda will be Iko | 
basts for cvalMaliRg eaeb colkga's 
leacber iduciilka pregrami aod It to 
our kledloH k ovatuak rigoroualy. I 
beikve programs wkkk kave kt dand- I 
arda dido will eitker gd dronger or . 
will gd out of Iko kacker education 
business, I beikve cdkgea wkIck cor- • 
redly claim k kave keen wrontiy ma- 
ligned k muck of Ike crHkal public dis- 
cusdon will find Rs documenlkg aad 
supporlkg IkeIr ckims lo cscclknce i 
^Tke Implicalkn for dudenia, lor 
curred kigk sckod'dudenls. shouM be 
clear. Teacker education programs will 
become, where Ikey are mI already, 
among Ike mod demanding programs 
on any given colkge'i campus. Tkey 
will require more commilmed, more 
serkusttess, more effort, more asscss- 
ment, more courses tkan Ikey kave re- 
quired before i^'.id than are required of 
many dber students now, 



ulirase "wily llie iwrM •••• 
be hyperbolic, I now think no'.' I 
course our public schooto need mori- r 
Ike bed undereradMates aa leocheri 
may be Ibd oni, . • bed will be »». 
k survive the new programs. . 

I have trkd to convince you li« 
changes k leacber educalkn are rc 
subdadlve, and s(roiigi| imply lb 
only tbe best need aptily 

I had Initially planned on kavi 
It there. But I can't help but rai 
the quedloRi Why should the bi 

We know wkv Ikuy duMld. In 
Ike perspecllve of Ike ickools, siii* 
children and sockly Ir generdi 0 
schooto need Iheiii. 

Tbe allracliveness of a professi 
to much more dependent upon Ike i 
lure d the work, quality of life d I 
work place, and compensdions i 
cludlRg kd Rd llmlied to flnam i 
compenMllon-dlcred, tkan It to u|i. 
some quality In Ike path to saini 
cdry lo the proleuioR. Whik collr 
kacker educalion programs can ka 
some effect on attracting tbe bcsl 
teaching, I believe their effect will 
small. 

We are ratolng dandards in I 
midst of declining student deitiiti 
trealer publk awarpncu d the uih 
sirabk aspetk d being a learbcr. a 
wblk serious questions are bring rais 
about the uilllly and dGslrabilUy d r 
kglaie teacher preparation progranu 
We are gdng tu try to make i 
new dandaids a self ruffilling pti»i>< 
cy. We will tee. 
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June 21, 1984 



TO: 



Members, State Boa^d of Education 




FROM: 



Leo Klagholz 



Certification Regulations 



Enclosed is a copy of the certification regulations which you 
approved for publication at your June meeting. As you requested, 
all proposed deletions have been removed from the text. 

Also enclosed is a paper presenting the rationale for proposed 
changes in the standards governing collage teacher education pro- 
grams. You may recall that questions were raised at the June 
meeting concerning N.J.A.C. 6 : 11-7. 1(a) 10-11 (pp. 54-55 of the 
enclosed) . It was decided that a rationale for the changes should 
be developed and that the issue would be discussed further at the 
July meeting. 
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Introduction 



Since the raid-1970's, college teacher preparation in New Jersey has under- 
gone a significant process of evolution and change. This process began ^Ith 
preliminary inquiries by the State Board of Education and continued with the 
Newman Commission study, the adoption of new standards first by the Board of 
Higher Education and subsequently by the Ejard of Education, implementation 
of those standards and evaluation of the colleges' revised programs, the 
proposal of a new alternate route to certification, and completion of the 
Boyer study of essential knowledge and skills for beginning teachers. 

This process has been a difficult one for colleges in our state v Signifi- 
cant change always creates inconvenience for those who must implement it; 
yet, the degree of inconvenience is intensified when change follows decades 
of functioning under a static system. This process has also been difficult 
to coordinate. There are many legitimate vested interests involved and, as 
the locus of authority, it has fallen to the Department of Education to 
weigh and balance these disparate yet valid interests. The process of 
reforming college teacher education has been anything but simple or 
straightforward. Nevertheless, every effort has been made to insure that 
each successive step is handled firmly but fairly and with integrity. 

The most recent and, for some time to come, the final step in the reform of 
beginning teacher preparation is the proposed adoption of the Boyer Report 
as the basis for defining the content of the professional training component 
of college programs. Because this proposal is made in the context of a long 
series of complex steps, it is important first to recount the chronology of 
events leading to it and then to abstract from this chronology the major 
issues and the options available. 

Chronology of Events 

1. ^ ^re-1982 

Prior to 1982, uhe standards for the professional component of college 
teacher education prograjns required the following;: 

a* Secondary Education 

15 credits in education courses; and 
student teaching (3-9 credits). 

b. Elementary Education 

24 credits in education courses; and 
student teaching (3-9 credits). 

Programs in elementary education, then, required 27-33 credits and 
secondary preparation programs required 18-21. The coursework was 
essentially the same except elementary candidates took more methods 
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courses. However, in certain areas - most notably elementary education 
- education was considered an academic major, taken in addition to the 
courses required for certification. For example, elementary candidates 
at some colleges took 30 credits of certification courses and also 
majored in education thereby bringing the total credits in education to 
60-70. This was true in other fields such as physical education, 
special education, early childhood, etc. 

> 

The Newman Commission (1977-1981) 

The Newman Commission was created in 1977 by the New Jersey Legislature 
to study problems associated with the quality of teacher education pro- 
grams. The Commission was comprised of the Commissioner of Education, 
the Chancellor of Higher Education, legislators, representatives of col- 
leges and public schools, and private citizens. Although the Legisla- 
ture never acted upon the Commission's recommendations, the panel did 
reach consensus and issued a report which made the following points 
relevant to the current proposal: 

a. that undergraduate teacher education students at some colleges were 
being "shortchanged" in their liberal education by the inordinate 
amount of professional study being required, in combination, by the 
state and the colleges themselves; 

b. that, consistent with research, professional training should be 
provided through actual experiences ih a school classroom; and 

c. that any theoretical professional study should be taken in tha 
traditional liberal arts foundation disciplines, i.e., the 
behavioral and social sciences. 

In short, the Commission recommended that the professional training com- 
ponent of college programs be limited to 30 credits - the number typical 
of most undergraduate concentrations - that it be field-based, and that 
the amount of liberal education be increased. 

Board of Higher Education Standards (February, 1982) 

The Board of Higher Education adopted new standards for undergraduate 
teacher education in February 1982. These Standards included three 
basic requirements for all programs: 

a. 78 credits in the liberal arts (after allowed "overlapping"); 

b. 18 credits in the behavioral/social sciences; and 

c. field training in professional education in the sophomore, junior 
and senior years (no credits specified) . 

These standards were intended to insure that, within each 126-credit 
undergraduate program: 
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a. at least 96 credits (78 in the liberal arts and 18 in the 

* ■ behavioral/social sciences), would be taken outside education; 

b. acquisition of professional knowledge would occur through practical 
experiences, not education courses; ^ 

c. "theoretical" study of education would occur through the tradi- 
tional foundation disciplines (psychology, sociology, political 
science, history, etc.; and 

d. by requiring 96 credits outside education, no more than. 30 credits 
(the typical amount for an undergraduate major concentration) would 
be taken* in education. 

State Board of Education (July 1982) 

When first presented with the higher education standards, members of the 
State Board of Education expressed concern about the lack of any defini- 
tion of substance in the professional component. There were, in fact, 
no course or study topics listed in the standards. The Board indiq^ited 
the need to, undertake a more comprehensive approach to reforming teacher 
education which would include defining the specific content of. profes- 
sional training and revising the requirements for alternative methods of 
certification, especially transcript evaluation. Ultimately, howex'-er, 
the Board decided to adopt the higher educatioa standards as a first 
step in July 1982 and to pursue other needed changes over time. The 
Board of Education's version pf the standards included three modifica- 
tions:' 

a. the 18 credits in the behavioral/social sciences were tentatively 
defined in ter^s of education topics, e.g., teaching and learning, 
child development, etc. whereas the Board of Higher Education had 
not defined this component; 

b. 30 credits were specified as a requirement in professional educa- 
tion as a minifflUB as compared with the Board of Higher Education s 
unspecified maximum; and 

c. within the 30 credits, education courses were required in addition 
to the field-based training whereas -the 'Board of Higher Education 
has required only field experiences in the professional com- 
ponent. 

These changes clearly neutralized some of the intended impact of the 
Board of Higher Education's version. Nevertheless, they were adopted 
with the support of the Department of Higher Education with the under- 
standing that, despite the education topics now ij^serted, courses in the 
behavioral/social sciences would be "pure,'* i.e., they would not be 
translated by. education faculties into methods courses. In addition, it 
wa.<; agreed that the Chancellor and Commissioner would have the latitude 
to grant exceptions to the standards - this provision is actually con- 
tained in the regulations. Further, the State Board of Education 
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reiterated its intention ultimately to study and refine the content of 
professional training and, by formal resolution, to replace the alterna- 
tive transcript evaluation approach to certification, 

5. Implementation (September 198'3) 

The new standards became effective for freshmen entering the colleges in 
September 1983. ^ There is little doubt that the implementation phase was 
entered with more than a little confusion resulting from two different 
sets of regulations, soiiewhat differing philosophies, and unresolved 
issues. However, staff of the two state departments met on several 
occasions with deans and directors of education programs to develop an 
agreed-upon schedule and procedure for implementing the standards and 
approving new. programs. In addition, certain operating principles were 
evolved from explicit regulations, from administrative understandings, 
' iand from conclusions implicit in the standards. These principles were: 

a. at least 96 credits of each program must be in the liberal arts and 
sciences, including the behavioral/social sciences; 

b. no more than 30 credits may be in professional education; 

c. the 30«credits in professional education must include field 
experiences at the sophomore/ junior/senior level and any education 
coursework; 

d. the behavioral/social sciences must be ''pure;*' 

e. the Commissioner /Chancel lor have the authority to waive require- 
ments i and 

f . the Department of Education would continue to study the issue of 
professional training and would redefine its specific content at 
some time in the future* 

6. Implementation Problems (December 30^1983) 

By December 1983, colleges had raised specific implementation problems 
and requested exemptions from certain standards as explicitly permitted 
in the regulations. 

First, many of those colleges which prepare secondary teachers com- 
plained that,^ although the intent of the new standards was to limit pro- 
fessional education while increasing the liberal arts, the effect on 
them was exactly the opposite. Prior to 1982 they were required to 
offer only 15 credits in education pliis student teaching; now, given the 
Board of Education's ''pedagogical" topics under the behavioral/social 
sciences combined with its 30«credit education minimum, these colleges 
were forced to offer what amounts to 48 credits of mandated professional 
preparation. The point was made that a 48"'credit requirement could 
hardly be considered a minimtim,' as state regulations are intended to 
be. Many of those colleges requested to reduce these numbers in order 
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to maintain study requirements in the liberal arts and subject field 
majors. Several of the better-known liberal arts colleges which tradi- 
tionally prepared teachers - Princeton, Montclair, Rutgers - said they 
were unabl-j to continue to do so without violating their own liberal 
arts requirements. In effect, the 48-hour requirement would put some of 
our better liberal arts colleges out of the teacher education business. 

Other institutions indicated that the Board of Education's required 
topics listed under the behavioral/social sciences were not sufficiently 
broad and encompassing to justify 18 credits- In effect, they said that 
there is not 18 credits worth of knowledge in the topics either at the 
elementary or secondary level. They requested exceptions in order to 
maintain thei^ beral arts requirements and to avoid stretching out 
instruction m- -ely to fill up six courses". 

These requests for exceptions led the higher education community to tjrge 
that we eventually eliminate our 30-credit requirement in professional 
education as part of the overall reform effort. Some contended that 
this requirement, in combination with the 18 in behavioral/social 
sciences amounted to an atypically excessive professional concentration 
for a Bachelor of Arts program. Many pointed out the discrepancy 
between our position on "artificial barriers" in the alternate route and ' 
our requirement of 48 credits in the primary route. Several claimed 
that no one would want to go through the primary college route unless 
the requirements were reduced to a reasonable minimum. 

7. The December 19jB3 Letter . ' 

•The two departments surveyed the colleges and determined the specific 
kinds of exceptions they planned to request. After a meeting of the 
Commissioner and the Chancellor, the following was communicated to the 
colleges in a letter of December 30, 1983; 

1. most types of requested exceptions would be denied ; 

2. i requests for exceptions to the 48 credits of professional prepara- 

tion would be granted in cases where the college could demonstrate 
that meeting that requirement would lower the colleges own academic 
requirements; e.g., if Princeton University, or any liberal arts 
college, could show that the requirement *or all academic majors 
was 36 credits rather than the required 30, then that college would 
be permitted to reduce the 48 credits of professional preparation 
accordingly; 

3. that, whatever behavioral/social sciences were offered would have 
to be in the "pure" disciplines (i.e., they could not be education 
courses); and 

4. that the colleges might have to adjust to changes in the standards 
within a year depending on the results of the Boyer Study. 
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8, The Boyer Report (March, 1984) 

The Boyer Report emerges as a definition of essential professional know- 
ledge which must be applied to the colleges. It is a response to the 
Board of Education's initial promie-e to refine its definition of the 
content of college teacher preparation. Its authors provide a soxind 
base of 'resftarch credibility .and authority lacking in previous defini-. 
tions. The fact that the Boyer Report represents the consensus of some 
of the most respected educators and behavioral scientists in the country 
has contributed to its universal acceptance in all segments of the pro- 
fessional cpmmiinity. Some professional organizations have cited it as 
\ the best effort in recent years and they, along with other states, are 
' using it as the foundation for their own standards. 

The Report acknowledges that the essentials are fairly simple and 
focused - not as substantiflil as to confirm the validity of a 48-credit 
minimum. The report states \;hat the knowledge and experiences needed by 
beginning teachers can be acquired in undergraduate programs or in year- 
long internships - usually an undergraduate concentration would be 24*30 
credits, not 48. The topics it lists encompass both the behavioral/ 
social sciences and education, yet it integrates these topics aAd' 
organizes them across the lines of "pure" and "applied" disciplines. 

Because the Boyer topics are essential ones recommended by those 
familiar with research, it is a necessity that they be incorporated into 
our standards for colleges. In addition, the number of credit hours now 
required should be re-examined in light of the Boyer topics to determine 
a reasonable minimum. 

X Major Issues 

Several major issues should be considered in the process of applying the 
Boyer Report to college teacher preparation: 

1. Minimums vs> Maximums 

In general, it is the role of the state to prescribe minimums which 
colleges must meet but can go beyond. Mandating maximums (in effect, 
requiring the "ideal" in terms of defining the entire preparation curri- 
culum or requiring lists of course titles and credits) has severaJL nega- 
tive effects. It deprives college faculty of the ability to exercise 
judgment in designing their programs. It offers a sort of protectionism 
to education faculties who often, in defending a weak course to the 
campuii curriculum committee, will resort to the argument that "the 
course is required by the state." As a result, some college academic 
committees do not devote serious attention to determining the quality of 
those courses which we specifically require. They have leai^ed that the 
course must be offered anyway reg&rdless of its quality. Elaborately 
defined curricula also inhibit the ability of evaluation teams to use 
qualitative judgment in assessing programs. If the standard is a 

3 -credit course in topic, then that is what gets emphasized 

rather than the quality of instruction and the depth and substance o£ 
the curriculum. Specific course/credit requirements create a false 
impression of consistency while providing accreditation terms with a 
"crutch" that distracts them from issues of quality. Again, in general, 
state regulations should define what is' required minimally. 
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Normal Concentration ^ 

•> ■ 

The usual amount of study devoted to a field of concentration within a 
Bachelor of Arts program is 24^30 credits. When external requir^'.raents 
fore J that numbet significan^y higher, other aspects of . ogram ^ 
(liberal education, academic major ^ electives) considered .sential by 
the collegiate community must be reduced to the point where the certifi-* 
cation program no longer meets, minimum requirements for the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. This problem has produced tension within the State of Mew 
Jersey and has motivated ^op^ colleges and states to create the B.Ed, 
degree, generally consideited a low stat;us degree, for education students 
who take lar&e professional, concentrations. 

At the undergraduate level our fpcus /should be on preparing beginning 
teachers,' not master teachers, by pxyoviding essential knowledge and 
skills through a professional concexltration of typical size and scope 
for the baccalaureate level. • ; 

Competition 

A major goal of the alternative certification plan .is the elimination of 
artificial'^requireroents, or barriers, wjtiich "discourage talented people 
from studying. to becdtne teachers. We must insure that new teachers 
coming through, the alternate route acquire the essential knowledge and 
skills needed to succeed^ but' want t6 avoid hurt^les which do not seem to 
make a difference. It is toward^ the achievement of this goal that the ^ 
Boyer Report was aimed. , . ' ^ 

An expected benefit of the alternative route is a healthy competition 
between that approach "and "the primary collegiate "route ." Yet , to obtain 
the qnfility which competition ti>ight; stimulate, we must insure that 
requirements in the two routas are comparable. In particular, we do not 

'want to place colleges at a disadvantage by mandating that students who 
'Choose that route meet "extra" requirements. ^As many collegiate repre- 
sentatives have asked » "Why would a student choose to go 'through a 
48-credit preparation program when they can get a'sound libera! arts 
education 4nd try to gain employment as a provisional teacher?"^ Col-, 
leges have claimed,. not that we will close their programs directly, but 
that we will force them out of business by making their p;rogfams unat- 
tractive compared with the alternate route. An undergraduate student 
who must take 48 [credits in a field of concentration has no room to 

.explore other interests or to prepare for alternative career choices - 
he/she is Iqcked into teaching, a field in which the chances of 
obtaining a job are slim. 

' Ve want college students to prepare for teaching and we want college 
teacher education to remain the primary route. . Therefore, we must 
emphasize essential Dinimums while avoiding arbitrary maximums which 
discourage college students from studying education. 
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4, Field Experiences 

It is important to keep in mind that, under the new standards of both 
state boards, colleges must now offer significant amounts of field 
experiences as part of professional training. Such experiences must be 
provided in the sophomore, junior and senior y^t^rs. This is not an 
"extra;" it is the heart of the pro essional component of undergraduate 
programs. The experience requirements' were adopted specifically because 
the research shows that professional knowledge is best acquired in the 
context of actual experiences in the classroom. The alterna1i^,e route 
' plan incorporates this same notion and, indeed, both the college and 
alternate routes in New Jersey are founded on the concept of intern- 
ship. This point was apparently lost by those who supported the new 
college standards while opposing on-tK<i-job training in the alternate 
route. The new college standards require on-the-job training. 

In any case,. the approximately 15 credits of field experiences which 
must now be included in cpUege teacher education programs must be con- 
sidered when assessing the amount of professional training offered under 
the auspices of teacher education faculties* 

/I 

options and Recommendations ^ 

Several options wer* considered and rejected in the process of deciding how 
best to apply the Boyer Report to college prograos while achieving con- 
sistency between the cqllege and alternate routes: 

Option 1 : Siaiplv retain the 18-credit requirement in the behavioral 

' ^d social sciences and the 3Q-crgdit requirement inpro - 

fessional education. Remove they old course/topics and 
insert those from the Boyer Report 

Arguments Against 

a. As many colleges have argued, 48-credits is e^ccessive for the 
undergraduate level. It is not a reasonable minimum and it is not 
consistent with minimum requitements in the alternate route. 

b. Few students, will want to go through the college route. The exces- 
sive requirements will discourage them from doing so and encourage 
them to take their chpnces with the alternate route. 

c. Most requests for various types of excepti6no to the new stan-Iards 
have been denied, as evidenced by the large proportion of colleges 
which did not gain initial approval of their compliance pla^s. 
However, as authorized by regulations, the Chancellor and Commis- 
sionei? have waived the ,48-credit requirement for certain colleges. 
To continue to present this requirement as a minimum is deceptive. 
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Str/ct adharenCe to a 48-credit', minimum will prevent many of our 
be^x coll«g«s from preparing teachers. Their own strict insti- 

ional standards. for liberal education prevent them from offering 
. 4^ mandated credits in professional preparation. 



tilt' 



e. 



yrhere is not 48 credits worth of knowledge for beginning teachers, 
/either in the Boyer Report or in the old topics in the, code. 

Option i; Adopt the Board of Higher Education's version of the 



/ 



standards i.e.. 18 credits in the behavioral/social sciences 



and no credits in professional education . 

/ 

Arguments Against ; 



/ 



This would mean that education faculty would handle only field 
experiences while all professional coursework would be in the 
foundation disciplines. Yet, the Boyer Report presents some 
/ topics, such as classroom management, the setting of objectives, 

'the planning of instruction *and classroom disruption, which are 
more applied than "pure.'* Colleges of education could see limiting 
all study to the behavioral/social sciences as a direct attempt to 
eliainate their role. 

b. "Hie 18-credit oinimuffl in the behavioral/social sciences still is 
arbitrary and the question remains as to whether six courses are 
needed to cover the Boyer topics. 

Option 3 ; Eliminate. the distinction between, the behavioral/social 

sciences and professional education. Just require a SO' - credit 
component in professional preparation and list the Boyei topics 
as content. 



Argmnents Against : 

a. There would be no basis for assuring any substantive study in the 
foundation disciplines even though the Boyer Report clearly upholds 
their importance. Some colleges would return to offering only f 
education courses. 

b. Without an explicit provision for a minimum of 96 credits outside 
education, this option would open 18-credits of the curriculum up 
to elective education courses. Some institutions would return to 
48-credits of education courses with disparate titles (story- 
telling, puppetry, etc.) 

Option 4 ; Distinguish between elementary and secondary certif icatidn 
programs, e.g., requi:i,e : 



Elementary : 



18 credits in behavioral/social sciences 
30 credits in education (including field 
experience . ^ 
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Second ary: 9 credits ih behaviora l/social sciences 

la credits in education (including field 

experlen(;i(e . 

Arguments Against ; 

a. The same arguments raised An options 1-4 still would apply to 
elementary education. . / ' 

b. The experts who ^served qI the Boyer panel urged that we not dis- 
tinguish between elemen;iary and secondary education. They stated 
that the amount and ar^as of professional knowledge are the same 

• while the difference cbraes in the type of classroom situation in 

which the candidate is placed and the emphases within the topics 
studied. For example',, secondary teachers may emphasize adolescent 
development but should also understand child development. Profes- 
sionals who operate /training programs will. know how to vary these 
emphases without state regulation and their judgments will be sub- 
ject to peer evalua^tion. 
I 

c The state panel advised against this sort of distinction because it 
denigrates the professionalism of secondary teachers by suggesting 
that high school teaching is pimple and does not require 
specialized knowledge. 

' Vi 

d. Distinctions between elementary and secondary preparation are 

artificial. Secondary certification authorizes one to teach a sub- 
ject in grades K-12, while elementary certification allows the '\ 
holder to tfach self-contained classrooms K-8. In terms of state 
author-' ^.atibn and the potential students to be taught, there is no 
real dirf ef ence it is dependent, not on training or knowledge,; 
but on the curriculum organization of the local district employing 
the teacher. 

Recommendat ion 

The recommendations in N.J.A.C. 6:ll-7(a) 10-11 (attached), of the regula- 
tions approved for publication at the June meeting contain the following 
provisions: 

1. Deletion of the 18- and 30-credit requirements of professional pre- 
paration. 

2. - 126 credits for college degree 

-96 credits in liberal education including: 

a. general education and academic major; or 

b. general education, academic major, and behavioral /social 
i ' sciences (0-9 credits in B/S sciences); 
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-IS credits in professional field experiences; and 

-IS credits in prof«^sional education (whatever behavioral social 
science credits, of the i , quired 9, are not offered under liberal 
education, oust be offered under professional education). 

3. A mininum of 9 credits in the "pure" behavioral/social sciences-'. 
.The number of credits is based upon staff analysis of the Boyer 

topics and the nbrtnal organization of those topics within college 
cours as . Ayain. these 9 credits can be pl aced bv colleges in the 
96'credit liberal arts component or the 3Q-credit professional 
component because, while they are truly social sciences courses. 
they are relevant to professional preparation. 

4. A requirement that all of the Boyer topics be covered. This wiT 
be based upon the qualitative judgments of peer accrediation teams'. 

5. A required professional component which must include, but is not < 
limited to, field experience in the sophomore, junior and senior 
year. 

This combination of requirements accomplishes the following: 

1. requires essential study in the college .programs; 

2. prevents ttaditional education preparation beyond 30 credits; 

3. insures 'a strong field emphasis within the 30 credit component; 

4. establishes a 9-credit minimum in the behavioral/social sciences; 
and 

5. since the behavioral/social sciences can be counted in either (or 

, both) the liberal arts or professional education, expansion of this 

aspect of preparation is possible so long as the courses are 



"pur«." 



This fact that the behavioral/social sciences can legitimately be considered 
as liberal arts or education is important. While we are imposing reasonable 
standards on the colleges, we are also providing flexibility to design a 
curriculum based on the types of teachers the college prepares, its mission, 
and its own local standards. Consider the following hypothetical examples; 

1. Princeton University, which preparas only secondary teachers and 
has a strong liberal arts program, could devise a curriculum which 
includes : 

a. 96 credits in the liberal arts (no behavioral and social 
sciences); end 
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b. 30 credits in professional preparation which addresses the 
Boyer topics through: 

9 credits in the behavioral/social sciences 

6 credits in education courses; and 

15 credits in field experiences. 

2. Glassboro, which prepares elementary teachers and has a strong pro- 
fessional emphasis, might devise a program which includes: 

a. 96 credits in the liberal arts including 12 in the 
behavioral/social sciences; and 

b. 30 credits of professional education including: 

IS credits in education courses; and 

15 credits in field experience. 

Other variations are possible. They all share the common standards and they 
all give colleges controlled flexibility to compete with the alternate route 
and to devise the kinds of programs which make the moat sense locally in the 
judgment of th» faculties. ^ 

In summary, standards for college programs have undergone an evolution which 
has included study by the Newman Commission, the adoption of standards - 
first by the Board of Higher Education and Subsequently by the Board of 
Education - the implementation of new programs and the resolution of 
problems resulting from this process, the study of the Boyer panel, and the 
emergent competition with the proposed alternate route. Throughout this 
process, the Departments of Education and Higher Education ,hav^ worked 
jointly with the colleges to insure that quality is maintained and the 
intent of standards adhered to strictly. 

We have tightened standards in' the college route in New Jersey con- 
siderably. We still must recognize that most of our new teachers come from 
colleges outside New Jersey and through alternative mechanisms. Our new 
regulations propose that standards for these other sources of teachers be 
tightened also. It remains for us now to Align the two routes so that they 
are based on common essentials and can compete fairly to the benefit of our 
education system. Our proposed adjustments in the college standards, we 
believe, will accomplish this goal. 
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New Brunr»w{ck • New Je.'say 03903 



10 August 1984 



Dear Saul: 

We have now had an opportunity to 
review the Report of the State Conunission on Alternative Teacher 
Certification, as well as the proposed Administrative Code regulations/ 
for teacher preparation and certification, arid would like to offer oujr 
comment 8 on these documents. . , / 

A3 you know, we share your belief / 
that the long-term key to educational improvement lies in attracting 
the most talented to teaching. Thus, we support your efforts to bring 
into teaching more of our most able liberal arts graduates. 

/ 

One of the most significant of ihe 
proposed changes is the requirement that all candidates for cert/i- 
fication pass an externally administered test. We endorse this/ 
concept strongly, and urge that the Administrative Code ra^ke p/o- 
visiona for test content and norms of performance which make c/lear the 
intention to limit entry into the profession to academically v^ell 
qualified candidates. Subject matter and general knowledge t/^sts 
should cover material similar to that used to determine admission to 
graduate programs in the arts and sciences disciplines. Th^' passing 
scorc^ should be roughly equivalent to the national mean scopes of 
those entering graduate study in those disciplines. Rigorois test 
standards would enhance the teaching profession, which, in/turn, would 
serve to attract more^ of the brightest students to teaching. 
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Dr. Saul Cooparman 
10 August 1984 



Further, we would urge that the 
testing program include a professional knowledge conponent. Teaching 
nepds to be valued in the same way we value other professions such as 
law or accounting by recognizing that there is a body of knowledge 
co'n-non to the profession, and that a candidate for state licensure 
o-,ght to be able to demonstrate a cor.nand of that knowledge. This 
,i..<^d brings us again to the initiative you have lead to address the 
problem you identifi..d before of defining that professional core. As 
you know, we agree that this is a most inportant task which should^ 
coctinand the attention of faculties in the 'disciplines as well as tnose 
in professional education; we hope we :nay all now turn to it in this 
context . 

We believe the responsibility for 
transmitting that body of knowledge, as well as for supervising a 
teacher-candidate's internship in the classroom, should rest with the 
colleges and universities. Although the proposed alterijiative route to 
c-rtification recognizes that both the formal presentataon of course 
content and the experience of supervised teaching are essential ele- 
ments of a teacher training program, it places tJie basic responsibility 
for the conduct of the training program and the evaluation of teacher 
candidates on the school district rather than on college or university 
faculty. We think this would be a grave mistake. In order to assure 
its academic integrity, the seminar or practicum intended to provide 
the provisional teacher with the theoretical knowledge required to be 
fully certified should be taught by college or university faculty who 
have the requisite credentials in the field. Supervision and eyalu- 
aticn similarly should be carried out by properly qualified college 
or university faculty who, becausa they are insulated from local ^ 
district nnlitical pressures and the tightly constrained, adversarial 
nature of' the collective bargaining process, are in the best position 
to make fair assessments about whether prospective teachers merit 
certification by the state. With good reason, we have traditionally 
relied on the independent, objective judgment of faculty at academic 
institutions for this purpose, and we should strongly resist changing 
that practice. 

The proposed alternative certifi- 
cation procedure, in effect, goes to great lengths to duplicate the 
features of the standard college or university-based process while 
largely circumventing the college and universities. The proposed 
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Dr. Saul Coopercnan 
10 August 1984 
Page 3 

\ 

scheme appears to be so cumbersoiae and bureaucratlic that it is 
unlikely to attract large numbers of candidates of quality or 
interested districts. Minimally, if the educational control of an 
alternative certification program is located in the schools, we hope 
you vill reconsider the role of college and university faculty in such 
a program. Certainly the language of the proposed academic code 
regulations should be tightened to require school districts to rely on 
(not merely to "seek the involvement of") college or university 
faculty for instruction of the seminar or practicura. To insure 
canonical quality control by faculty, graduate credit should thea be 
awarded for satisfactory completion of the program's academic com- 
ponent « In addition, college faculty, preferably from the institut ioici 
offering the seminar, should supervise the provisional certificate 
holder's classroom teaching and submit an independent recommendation 
for certification to the State' Board of Examiners, 

Thank you for the opportunity to 
comment on this critical issue. Please accept our 'congratulations for 
your leadership in establishing the goal of upgrading entry into 
teaching. Our consents support this goal,^which we believe can best 
be achieved by recognizing the State's responsibility to license 
teachers, the schools' responsibility to employ teachevs from among 
those licensed by the State, and the colleges' and universities' 
responsibility to prepare prospective teachers for licensure and 
Subsequent employment • 



Sincerely, 



Edward J. Bloustein 



Dr. Saul Cooperman 
Office of the Commissioner 
Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

cc: S» David Brandt 

T. Edward Hollander 

bcc: Irene Athey 

Nathaniel J. Pallone 
T. Alexander Pond 
Evelyn H. Wilson 

University Council on Teacher Education iv:!^ ' 
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What's Wrong With 
Teacher Education: 



A Case Study 



by ''William Thorburn" 
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LEARN, Inc., is a private, iax-exempt research foundation specmlaing m 
cationvolicyandsupportedentirelyby voluntary contributions. Webelunjethat the 
collapse of educational excellence in the 1960's and 1970's ms caused by the neglect 
of certain fundamental principles. Until educators are willing once again to h^ed 
those principles, schools will continue to be places of frustration and despair. 



1 . Not all subject- are equal: there are certain basic skills which students 
should not be free, to <»yoid. These include competer.ce at reading, writing 
and mathematics^ a^d acquaintance with the worlds of Uterature, art and 
music, history, politics, and th? natural sciences. 

2. Real learning is hard work: homework, tests, and grading should be 
restored to their rightful places. 

3. A sound disciplinary climate, with swift and sure penalties for inis- 
behavior, is indispensable for acadjemic effectiveness. 

4 School faculties need more Uberal-arts graduates with some measupj 
of real learning, and fewer alumni of the warehouses for the semi- 
competent called "teacher colleges." 

5. Schools should pay more attention to excellence than to equality. The 
schiwis which contribute most to the cause of equality are precisely those 
which concentrate on excellence. 

6. Schools need leaders, not mere functionaries. Vigorous, responsible 
leadership is incompatible with the crazy-quUt of overlapping State and 
Federal agencies which have acquired the power to regulate, Umit, and 
reverse local decisions. 

7. Monopolies hurt both consumers and producers, and violate the 
basic principles of a pluraUstic society. Vouchers, tax credits, and similar 
mechanisms for broadening parental choice are essential to education 
reform. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH TEACHER EDUCATION: A CASE STUDY 
By "William Thorburn" 



When the National Commisaion on Excellence in Education issued its 
report last spring, its conclusions, however dramatically stated, did not 
address what may well be the most serious aspect of the crisis in 
education: the teaching of teachers. 

NO matter how many recommendations are implemented, no matter how much 
money is spent, the core of the crisis will remain until there are 
thoughtful, substantive reform, in the education of future 
problem ij not new, nor has it gone unnoticed. Gilbert Highet, the noted 
Columbia classicist and author of The Art of Teaching, remarked more than 
thirty years ago that west 120th Street in Manhattan was the widest street 
in the world: it separated the main part of Columbia's campus, with its 
traditional science and humanities departments, from^ Teachers College. 

Another example of this gulf is the system of training public school 
teachers, in the state of New Jersey. This state currently requires its 
teachers to have studied a minimum of five three-credit courses: f 
Ed^cHSonil Stychology, two courses in the teaching of reading, one course 
from a broad category called Human .and Intercultural Relations, and an 
elective such as Introduction to Education. 

An undergraduate education major must take a minimum of 55 credits in 
education courses, These -forty credits beyond the minimum mandated by the 
state are a requirement of the college's education department (^^|chool). 
The same department requires 43 credits in °f ^BBtror 

graduates without teaching experience who are returning to colleMHfor 
the certificate. This requirement holds no matter how intense a 
student's past concentration in a subject field and no matter how i^B the 
reputation of his college. ^ 

The reason candidate teachers find themselves compelled to more than 
double their exposure to education courses is the state requirement for 
them to have experience as a student teachers. In practice, "^^"^ements 
to serve as a student teacher in a public school can only be made through a 
college with a recognized education program. It is this monopoly that 
endows the c611ege with the power to mandate whatever education program it 
wishes. 



-William Thorburn- is the pen name of a writer on education topics who 
recently completed an education program at a New Jersey stat« college. He 
is now authorized to teach in the state's public schools. 
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i. very difficult to circumvent this ^nopcl^^^^^^^^ - 

minimized. Only Rutgers, the '^°".««3^="3ir a student teacher who has 
Falrleigh Dickinson University will sponsor a ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ if he 
completed only the state's minimum 15 crea 



already holds a degree. 



* inflexibly. Despita the acknowledged 

These requirements ^.^^^.3 certification division recently 

shortage of science teachers, ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ had completed three of 
refused to grant a certificate to a ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

the five required education ^^^^^^^o^^^^ both ^ desire to teach ana 
science specialization. The "^T,^ yT^ not being able to satisfy 
the requisite academic credentials, but, profession she had 

adamantine requirements, she was forced vo 
practiced in the United Kingdom. 

..at are all these requir^ courses e---'^ -"bLaSt^^ is 
college will be discussed J*"* ^^^ams and the credentials of the 

little varlation in the ^J^^f %°%^^td ve5- well serve as a composite of 
faculty teaching the courses, it could vry ^^^^^^^^ programs. (It is 
all six New Jersey state colleges which of f ^^^^^^ ^^^^ programs 
also not atypical in its ""•^^'^^ °^ J^^waii or to "an extensive camping 
devoted to the study of the geology -^J^^^"- of 
and canoeing experience in IJ^^^^^^^^'^^tu concentrate on the five courses 
convenience, the following ^^i^^^"^^,^^;^ for all prospective teachers: 
prescribed directly by ^^^^--^^^T^e teachl^^ of reading, a course in 
educational psychology, ° ^ ^„ elective, 

human and intercultural relations, and 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

un<l,t discussion, as .t n».t „ot very felicitously 

w.y connected to the "f^olow Department; ^„„,ional 
phrased catalogu. description for the o -Snalysls of 

psycholow note, that the '"f "'j"'^„^„:,rers cognition, -"""i""' «=" 
learnln, theory and it. 'PP^^""""- ^"3, „ith different instructors durin, 
and n«a.ure»ents." But several ^' ""^^ , .erious disparity 

III rcad«.ic year 1992-83. agreed '^'t Jher. w. ^^^^^ 

between the catalogue ^-J^f„ r^r^^rapp^ared, to he -.what eccentr c^ 
Wiev also agreed that tneir i-i^tot one degree before eriT^eriuy 

fm of theL students ^f-^iT^^rtng tie instructors in the program 
the education P^^^^^ ^^tnTradri^ariiberal arts disciplines.) 
with college professors in traa 

i «o 1-iixtbook (something not 

one student told of a P/f """^r.:" Htterirffr the course, 
inherently lU-advised) or ,^1%^, „ost current data or the 

because, he said, no "«,^f//J^=i"'%fo; the beginning, however his 
variety of topic, he '° °f °^,iy,es that were published as far back 

lectures depended on research and analys 



as 15 to 17 years ago: principally those of the Romantic Critics. They 
provided the philosophical underpining for hia lectures. They were hifj 
reference, hia touchstone, his source of authority and legitimacy. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of the Romantic Group's 
critique of education, but a summary would be 'in order, especially since 
this man was not the only one at the college propounding their views. The 
group includes Paul Goodman, whose book. Compulsory Miseducation, is the 
centerpiece of the genre. Coming of Age in America by Edgar Friedenberg, 
How Children Fail by John Holt, The Greening of America by Charles Reich 
are other books in this group. The gravamen of their complaint is that 
schools create an atmosphere suffused by control, distrust, and and the 
constant threat of punishment. Children are bored because of poor teaching 
techniques, they are confused because they are not encouracjed to think 
independently, they are afraid because they think they will not get from 
education what they think they should get. Schools, in short, are more 
concerned with indoctrination than with thinking. 

unfortunately, the experimental systems that these 1960's authors 
suggested as alternatives to traditional, "authoritarian" schools have 
either failed or been only/«fa?tiinal ly successful. Their lack of success 
may have been caused by insuJf f icient practical appreciation of human 
nature. But even if theri are more complicated explanations for their 
failure, an attempt to prepare students for the classroom based on a study 
of the Romantics alone is an exercise in folly. 

With the Romantics as his intellectual armour, this particular 
instructor maintained repeatedly that the main goal of education is to 
improve the self-image of the student. Not a few parents might think that 
education has as its purpose the importing of skills, the development of 
critical thinking, and the acquisition of the substance of one's cultural 
■heritage. Not so, according to this educational psychologist. In fact, he 
cheerfully, almost proudly, confessed to his class that he himself usually 
did poorly on standardized tests. He said that when he took the Graduate 
Record Examination he was angered by the presence in the verbal section of 
words not found in everyday use. He could find no reason, for example, why 
anyone would ever use the word "claque" in conversation. He certainly 
never used it, and thought its inclusion on the test a gross imposition. 

He urged that what skills are acquired should be done so through his 
version of the Mastery Learning theory of Benjamin Bloom, which contended 
that all children are capable of learning, but that they should not be 
graded on how much they have learned. When a class is exposed to new 
material, said the instructor, the brighter students will master it quickly 
and then stop to help their weaker mates. The class need not progress 
until all students have learned the material. By the end of the year, not 
very much learning will have taken place, but the system does give teachers 
the satisfaction of knowing that even the poorest student has learned 
something. Come what may, teachers must not set unattainable goals. 
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rt.rr.rik -" :""e„rrhSr U^e le,son with ..^e ae,.ee o. 



self-esteem. 



i .1 «f ♦•his instructor's lectures were delivered in 

ao^rr^ii^r.." T.'rL,.s "Pe..ea ov« ana 

iZ^rZZ r-ia"h,TubLan=. of bi= ^.Uefs. His tests in the 
cowae .ach coMistea of ten .hort answer questions. 

^on the session before each .test, th. instructor rehearsed the questions 
and their answers with the class. 

only Chronic .^»--- t^st! fere'raiTtuars haf nft^in 

fi"';ore i:;^T;rt;iri:^ r r - i:::trt:r.s 

the n.xt session was aevot.a to the problem °' ^^'J/^i^t^;, 
in th. present c-P-titiv. natur. <>« exSeliSnrway pi 

students couia not avoid tension. " ^ ounishea for it 

relieve tension. Knowing ^^a^SlSre "u^ng "^''5 "1 n, to school 
will ..ke .tua»t. l"^^^7„^f„:^r-, i«io?it°arian'nature of 

ana "l""""' studints who had planned to call his 

education. Seealess to say, tne two "i- bother, 
attention to th. -problem" of cheating aeciaed not to bother. 

This same instructor failsd to r.tur., his "J^-"" ^f^J'^trde^s" 
we... befor. the .nd of th, 't.rhfs fre^L^'iphaLs on t^^^^^^^ for 

through the ages), which ' Jj^y of th^ir «or^- "e also 

students to have an apprsciation of the ^""'"''^ °' crltiaue of 

announced that his one written ""^^msnt, a ttee^page crltiq^^ 

virtually any book touching °" "^^f ^tart Sen s;b»ltted. 

contain a check nark to show that th. work had in lao 

it turned P-^-^^ .f^^^^^^^^^ ;n 
actual papers were "•^"/"^^"^ p^°bably did not make a difference in any 
appraisal of their students merely to read in order to obtain the 

case, because he '"f . '"^Jj^^JircouId be done by reading the fir3t 

principal message of * ^"^''.^^^tly acceptable to him. It 

and last chapters, he said, J", f ^'^^^^Jg^to Sold a book on education 
seemed as if all he wanted was for the students 
in their hands, however briefly. 
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But it cannot be said 'that such an instructor does not teach. Much 
effective teaching takes place by example, and the lesson of this 
instructor's example is that future school teachers neet not be subjected, 
to a rigorous analytical exercise in what was said to be one of the key 
courses in their program. The likely effects on what they wi.ll and will 
not, in the fullness of time, tend to require of their own future pupils 
should be obvious. 



HUMAN AND INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 

The tenets of the Romantic Critics were not confined to Educational 
Psychology. Another of their champions taught "Education and Social 
Change,- a course with.in the category of Human and Intercultural Relations. 
This course's title implied that it would be filled with opportunities to 
discuss the social role of education. The instructor seemed an apt 
selection: a high-ranking college administrator who would naturally be 
familiar with the latest developments in the social standing of education 
as perceived by politicians at all levels of government. He would 
presumably be aware of current proposals for reform or innovative teaching^ 
concepts. 

Instead t the hoary theses of the Romantic Critics were again rehears'Bd, 
buttressed by an occasional two-sentence summary of a complicated subject 
like education in 19th-century America. Another leitmotiv was the power 
and influence of the press, the education editor of the principal 
state-wide newspaper in particular. 

This rather diaphanous lecture material was supplemented by 
twenty-year-old films which tried to elucidate educati'-^al problems and 
techniques current at the time the films were produce. These film 
selections were at least consistent with the somewhat. ..laic emphasis on 
the Romantic Critics.) 

The course was, in short, neither a history of education nor an 
examination of contemporary problems, but a melange of nostrums, current 
events, and common sense. 

There was never an attempt to instill any degree of prof assionalism into 
the course. This would have been difficult in any case, since the 
inijtructor, as a high level administrator in the college, was frequently 
absent from class because he was attending or conducting meetings on campus 
or in the state capital. Students became as familiar with the department 
chairman, who announced the instructor's absences or anticipated tardiness, 
as with the instructor himself. Of the fifteen weekly sessions, he was 
absent from seven, late for all the others. Most of the sessions that he 
conducted lasted little more than an hour of the scheduled two hours and 
thirty minutes. When his time in class was not devoted to his recurring 
leitmotivs, he supervised the viewing of videotapes of his interviews with 
people concerned with education, principally other members of the college 
faculty (although, to his credit, he did include two twenty-minute 
interviews with the Star-Ledger education editor). 
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. i.u4« n^:*av was d paper on a topical 
«,e p.incip.l .tud.n. requirement "^^f^ ,f ^r.^ta^^ o£ athletic 
issue buch as sex education, '""i, „„'h<,d to present an oral 

coaches and ^th ^'^Xl.tZlal '^lTJil at^ the end of the ter.. Each 
sumaary of his research fifteen to twenty minutes 

preseniatlon was originally scheduled to of the 

durln, the last t« or f "^t! tM presentat"™ had to be Jammed Into the , 
instructor's many absences, »11 f ^^ly ten minutes each, 

last two sessions, which meant they could ta 

During the first of '^ese two sessions however, rt^ 
permitted the president of ""^f ^'^i^^t^! which would permit more 
argument for an Increase '""."i". Th^ union leader followed his 

stl« money to be spent °" ''''f % ir;he students to write form 

unscheduled presentation with a request i„„easo. Rs it happened, ..o 

letters to their state l"f»l^"""'t,ers! envelopes, postage st«»ps, and 
ca« with a generous supply of form He even offered to 

lists of the names and addresses of the ^^,„t students did 

determine which legislator "t hearing any opposing views, 

not already Icow the "PP^^P^^"" S'^'wrlte the letters In the Prescribed 

rrub::it"thr prop "tarressed, into a box carried by the union 
rrrsrdera:r:er student to student. 

..is episode absorbed the entire remainder "/^^f ^'^f,- ^f^fd « be 
onirtne 'session into which all t e ^'„-:V^„^;:ii.d to dash through 

TtSre'o *ffveTnrtro?.r precis of a 10 page paper In a nervous, almost 
incoherent manner. 

last session lasted well beyond 
Tt, accommodate all the students, this la minutes of the 

achieve during the semester. 
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that all applicants for teaching 
The state of New Jersey ^/^^^ to help students improve 

certificates must ccnplete two the mid-' seventies as a 

their reading skillse (This Sudtnt illiteracy.) One of the 

response to the newly ^-^^"^^^'."^^tSing: Secondary (Elementary)," the 
courses is -Foundations in ^^^^^^^^^^^^lementary) School.- This two- 
other -Teaching Reading in the Seconaa y students. The 
course sequence provoked ^^^-^^^^ f.^i^^^ve been condensed into a one 
consensus was that the f ^^t™ The selection of texts for the two 
semester course without ^^^^^^ •'^:^Irst co^se' s text was entitled 
courses supports thi^ Tr-X% -"^^^.m Teachers, and the 

....t.aies for Jlif^iS^^ifj^^ one 
i^^^^^d^vEiiiitO^ ^nr wnning Ine pur pose of the t^.o-course 
instructorSit^SrU^Sr^^ reading specialists. He also 
reading requirement was to P^°^^^%^^;,^^ ^y declining enrollments, had 
revealed that the faculty senate, ^J,/, .^^^^^ed course in reading, 
recently considered a proposal to add „ 
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only one of the several undergraduate- level reading instructors observed 
by this writer or his fellow students came close to meeting the standards 
of competence that one would expect of an instructor in a liberal arts 
subject. This person taught "Foundations in Content Reading, had a 
well-organized syllabus, actually adhered to that syllabus, and was able to 
maintain control over the class. 

unlike most of the other instructors in the education program, this one 
refrained from waxing autobiographical as a substitute for unprepared 
lectuiye material. Many tended to consume the bulk of a session with 
detailed descriptions of youthful adventures, divorce proceedings, surgical 
operations, stress (deriving mainly, some students thought, .from fear that 
their jobs would be abolished), hobbies, and other .interests. 

This instructor was also unusual in that students could not take it for 
granted that they would easily or automatically get high grades, although a 
grading scale was used. On the other hand, the two exams were composed 
exclusively of 100 multiple choice questions. 

A more typical instructor of reading was unable to prepare his lectures 
conscientiously, nor did he seem to want to hold his students for more than 
half of each scheduled session. He wa^ indifferent and desultory in his 
lecture style. A good portion of class time was devoted to promoting his 
own consulting firm, which specialized, oddly enough, not in reading, but 
in stress control. It would be difficult, in short, to claim that the 
foundations of reading techniques were taught in his class. 

Yet another instructor in thio department was an unmitigated disaster 
for students, the department, and the institution itself. 1^ is instructor 
routinely caiv^ into her classes on "Teaching of Reading in the Secondary 
Schools" twenty to thirty minutes late. During class she would n»ake 
frequent trips back to her office to fetch some forgotten but inevitably 
useless materials. She always arrived with a large cup of coffee in one 
hand and a cigarette in the other, and smoked several more cigarettes 
during the session, despite the presence of three printed signs expressly 
forbidding both drinking and smoking. 

She provided very little in the way of real lecturing or useful 
discussion. TWO full sessions, for example, were devoted to a clumsy 
demonstration of an intelligence test. She did not explain the 
significance of the test, nor even attempt to put it in any context 
whatever, although she did acknowledge that most teachers in the Public 
schools iould not have occasion to use it. Students left each session with 
a feeling of benumbed helplessness. Other sessions were devoted to 
rambling, ill-prepared discussions having almost notning to do with her 
syllabus. SLe justified these digressions with the claim that the assigned 
text was so thorough that there was little she could add in class. 

One such digression, which became the centerpiece of two class sessions, 
was the instructor's reflections on the report of the National Commission 
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on Exc«llence in Education. She rejected the Commission's conclusions with 
a tona of unralanting hostility, though she did acknowledge the poor state 
of literacy among high school and college seniors. She herself contributed 
nothing to the amelioration of that problem. During a demonstration of 
another intelligence tost, comprising 100 multiple choice vocabulary 
questions, she went over the answers with a poorly hidden dictionary, 
indicating her own lack of mastery of these not too esoteric words; she , 
even mispronounced many of them. There were enough similar instances that 
by the end of the term her authority and credibility were in shreds. 

Whan her mid-term examination, consisting of |P0 objective questions, 
was returned, some of the students realized that Tbetween 9 and 13 of their 
answers marked wrong ware actually correct. One ferue-false question, for 
example, had stated that "the word 'base' had only one meaning," and only 
students who had called that statement "true" received credit. But the 
Instructor would not 'countenance appeals to discuss the disputed answers 
and made no effort to re-grade the examination. She said that she had 
already devoted an excessive amount of time to grading the examination, and 
could not possibly do more. 

But the students, perhaps because of the obvious justice of their case, 
were also adamant. They insisted on knowing just how it could possibly 
take so much time tc grade a test which consisted entirely of objective, 
multiple-choice questions. The instructor then admitted that she had spent 
only one half hour grading the exam by use of a key, but four more hours 
analyzing the results. She had determined exactly how many students chose 
each possible wrong answer for each question. This effort was necessary, 
she claimed, so she'*'would know whether the questions were apt for that 
particular course in the future. But under further questioning, she 
admitted that she was going to use exactly the same test next semester in 
any case. ^ 

Apparently the instructor hoped that this "explanation" would appease 
irate students and justify her unwillingness to reconsider or revise their 
grades. No^ surprisingly, for several students it had exactly the opposite 
effect. In ifesponae to these students, she grudgingly offered a qualified 
concession: only students who provided documented proof of the grading 
errors would b« eligible for a change of grade, and only if the written 
evidence were submitted within one week. Even if she agreed that such 
documentation was convincing, and her original grading therefore in error, 
she would not change erroneous grading except for those students who went 
through this extra exercise. 

The instructor's calculated concession was successful* only five 
students accepted the challenge of preparing the needed documentation. 
Other students wore so grateful that the grades were scaled that they were 
more than content with whatever grades they had received. Several of these 
even criticized the "complainers" for not appreciating what the instructor 
did for them in scaling the grades. 
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From the mid- term onward, this instructor averaged only 50 minutes in 
class per week. That time was devoted to discussions of current events, 
proposals to improve the quality of education .( including her defense of the 
practice of granting college credit for remedial courses undertaken by 
ill-prepared students), and her bUious comments on -the. system. There 
were no more attempts to impart techniques for teaching reading. It was 
aaif she had been intellectually intimidated by her students, at least 
seven of whom already possessed advanced degrees in traditional academic 
subjects. 

INTRODUC'i'ION TO EDUCATION 

Students in the "Introduction to Education- course were initially 
confronted by what seemed to be an attempt at academic overkill. The 
requirements for the course were exceptionally rigorous, with two 
examinations and six separate papers. In the context of the °ther ' 
education courses, these requirements were almost bizarre. But after 
receiving many complaints from students during the first few weeks of the 
term, the instructor relented and redu9ed the requirements ^y^^*^^' 
afterwards, however, it was learned from former students of his that this 
ritual of demanding much but then succumbing to the blandishments of 
rebellious students was a regular, if inscrutable, practice. 

t 

The catalogue description of this course led students to believe that 
they would -consider the nature, aims, and methods of education. . .Every 
effort made to involve participants actively, in class and out, in the 
theory and practice of, education.- Once the term was under waj,, however, 
sessions were devoted to role playing and simulations which ^^^^H^ ^ 
teacher unions, parents, and racial conflicts. A few rather trite lectures 
on how to maintain student attention during a class, how to organize a ^ 
class, engender confidence from from parents, etc., rounded out the term s 
activities. 

During the semester, the instructor, who was already a member of the 
college administration, was promoted to a higher level position. Lixe his 
administration colleague in the -Education and Social Change- course, he 
did not hesitate to substitute a combination of anecdotes, apothegms, and 
casual simulations for coherent, prepared lectures on the subject at hand. 
At least he did not assign any twenty-year-old films. 

There will often be some disparity between the descriptions of a college 
catalogue and the actual contents of courses. A college instructor will 
occasionally want to depart from the formulations of the catalogue, 
especially if he did not write the description himself, but there is 
usually a creatively useful side to the deviation. The wide, frequent, and 
erratic deviations of this instructor were neither creative nor useful. 
They also caused students to suspect that his course, and the required 
courses of the many other instructors with similar habits, were not even 
intended to help form the professional competence of future teachers but 
only to appease one or another pressure group or legislator whose motives 
could only be guessed. 
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Every student, regardless of the institution or program, is li^^^^Vj^ 
enc™ one or two poor instructors in the course of a 
But when the number of unsatisfactory courses nearly equals the number of 
courses studied, there is an intrinsic problem not only with the 
instructors, but with the program as well. 

That problem is deeply rooted, for the defects of the «f 
professors at this New Jers^sy college are not only the sort that might 
Tonceivably be corrected by even the most i^ejli^^i- "^n^Hist in their 
administrators. It is in their broad cultural 

work habits, that these faculty members are f^aken 
mission of seating and sustaining an environment where learning is taken 
seriously. They cannot give what they themselves do not have. 

A reading instructor at this college, for example, when using the word 
"lackadaisical- in her presentations before class, added on her own 
airhofiti irixtra ., producing "^-ksadaisical,- she also invariably^ 
an extra syllable to -mischievous," pronouncing it "mischievious. it Wc 
;:^tTc^n to ^ear the word -across" pronounced by instructors as if it 
were spelled "acrost.** 

in h.t discussion of how propsrly to tMoh a lesson on social studle. 
anoS.rr..din, Instructor describe! In the abstract - 
„o««..lte civilization developed. She did not, however, realize that it was 
nS^sit^ «urc, sh. uHd even gave the " ""^'w^^a 

"zmch valley." A Student naively queried her og whether it was a 
C^rolace She responded with firaness that it was Indeed a real place. 
i;:ihS':L:","rpo..e,..d so^ r.se.rch ---;.-°-tr"a1lare"n:Ld 

uncritically. 

The same instructor was also convinced that Jules Verne was a 
sev^tee"' century writer of ..cience fiction, her own declared preferences 
" rea^ng w^re th^ novels of Stephen King and Sidney Sheldon. 

This instructor and moi^ of her peer, are products ^f/-^^^^^^^^:,:"^ 

rrducfti:f r.x :Tt.«roif.rrs; :rtrstf ri , m 

::p«i.nc" "« Z ^hey ,.t „uch%ultural Hnowled,. fro™ that eKperience. 

The culture of the typical state teachers college, even If It Is 

„i.f.S.r.d « . "university,- 1. not -"'P"-"' "„'-J"irspe« for 
<nt.ll.ct..al Intmlry, growth. Industry, imagination, and respect tor 
that ch«.c«riz. genuine liberal arts institutions. .he 
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limited extent that inquiry and discussion are tolerated in education 
co^««, ^h«y tak. th. form not of dialogue but bull sessions: Discussion 
as an aid in' itself , not a means to clarify thoughts or to formulate new 
thouchta. Students in these courses unavoidably acquire many of the habiuS 
aUd lttUudes of their professors ar.d take these with them into their own 
classrooms in the public schools. Thus it is no wonder that there is 
widespread boredom among today's high school students. Ignorant teachers 
are bored teachers, and that boredom will unfailingly be conveyed to their 



students. 



Teachers often complain they are not treated as professionals. Their 
claim to professionalism is based on, among other things, their having 
studied "professional" education courses. Hieee do not, as J'**^ 
demonstrated, possess the same rigor and depth as, say, t^'i^^.lnot 
biology. But a member of a learned profession should exhibit learning--not 
ostentatiously, but capably. And his growth in knowledge and mastery of the 
cJ^t^al coJe ;f our c?vilization should not end with his own commencement 
exercise, but continue throughout life. 

Teachers are models for their students. As such they should help to 
perpetuate our civilization's highest achievements and ideals, including 
its never-ending search for still more knowledge, . 
wisdom. They should emulate the qualities Chaucer found in the clerk of 
Oxford: "gladly would he learn, and gladly teach." 

Teacher certification as currently practiced in New Jersey and other 
states requires the future members of the profession to spend their 
fonnativryears in an environment which is indifferent or hostile not only 
to these high ideals, but even to such more homely virtues as 
self-discipline and competence. Until these requirements are thoroughly 
reformed, the most elaborate and well-crafted attempts to imptove 
contemporary education are bound to fail. 



The opinions expressed in this study are not necessarily those of LEARN, 
Inc. or of any of its officers or employees. 
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pa pnrfe of a Panel on the Preparation 
Qg Beginning Teachers 

submitted to 
Dr. Saul Cooperman, Commissioner 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
Ernest L. Boyer, Chairman 
February 28, 1984 



Introduction 

The Panel on tne Preparation of Beginning Teachers was convened 
by the New Jersey Department of Education to help define two 
critical elements of teacher preparation: 1) what is essential 
for beginning teachers professionally to know?, and 2) what 
teaching skills and abilities are most effective?^ 

Several introductory points may help place the Panel ^s 
recommendations in perspective. First, the Panel was asked to 
identify knowledge and skills essential for beginning teachers to 
be conveyed to prospective teachers as undergraduate student* or 
-during "internships". These constraints were judged reasonable 
and appropriate. At the same time Panel members believe strongly 
that there are other areas of knowledge— such as the history and 
philosophy of cducation-that may not be essential for beginning 
teachers, but which are desirable nonetheless. 
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1 The Panel was asked not to comment upon the proposals for 
teacher certification currently being '^-"^f J^^^^iew or 

New Jersey Board of Education and, therefore, did not review or 
discuss these plans. A copy of the Panel's charge is attached 
(see Appendix "A") . 
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Second, consistent with its charge, the Panel did not attempt to 
define these areas of advanced knowledge but reconunends that the 
New Jersey Department of Education consider examining this larger 
question some time in the future. The Panel encouraged the 
recognition that teachers should feel a professional 
responsibility to continue to refine their skills and improve 
their teaching throughout their careers. 

Third, Panel members are concerned that the knowledge and skills 
for the beginning teacher' are so fundamental that they may appear 
almost too obvious and familiar to command the attention they 
deserve. Several times the point was made that those preparing 
beginning teachers might be tempted to view them casually or 
dismiss them as outcomes generally accomplished. While our 
recommendations do cover farailia^ ground, we believe that the 
knowledge and skills we have identified are often not conveyed 
effectively to new teachers nor applied in practice. 

While we speak of "essential" knowledge, it is important to 
understand that such knowledge cannot and should not be imparted 
uniformly to all classroom students. Indeed, the ability to know 
when and how knowledge should be introduced is itself a basic 
characteristic of good teaching — one that is essential for all 
teachers. 

Fourth, we recognize the desirability of assigning prospective 
teachers to various types of districts (e.g. urban, suburban. 
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rural) to broaden ttjejir experienc|i. We also note, however, that 
there is also great diversity within a single district, ^.kndead, 
a ^ingie classroom presents a broad range of teachirvT^hallenges 
sufficient for the education of beginning teachers. The critical 
point is that preparation programs must give new teachers the 
opportunity— working with mentors— to -apply their knowledge and 
skills in different ways. This goal frequently is not 
achieved. It is common for new teachers to use the techniques of 
teaching they have learned without sufficiently sensing the needs 
of individual students. 

Finally, the Panel accepted the proposition that teaching is~or 
should be— a profession. This led to a discussion of the sense 
of powerlessness among teachers. We consider it unfortunate that 
classroom teachers are often at the bottom of the education 
ladder. The word "practitioner" is often a "low-status" terra. 

We also consider it unfortunate that textbook publishers and test 
developers often control by default wh^J: is taught in classrooras 
and how it is assessed. Admittedly, these specialists perform 
legitimate functions and, in many ways, they^are better able than 
the isolated teacher to keep abreast of research and new 
developments in education. Still, all too often teachers 
relinquish thair own professional responsibility and teaching 
becomes little more than "follow the manual and teach to 
tests," 
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Our recommendationa are intended to encourage new teacher' to be 
knowledgec.ole and thoughtful about their students, to think for 
themselves abt^jt what should be taught, how it should be taught, 
and how it is to be assessed. A basic assumption of this report 
is that the teacher should be a decision make^ , not just a 
technician who links students, textbooks, and test developers. 
Teachers who assume roles as technicians are bound to be less 
inspired and less committed to their work. 

In the context of these preliminary statements, then, we suggest 
the following areas of knowledge and skills as essential for 
beginning teachers. 

Essential Knowledge 

What then is the basic knowledge appropriate for all beginning 
teachers? We conclude that all new teachers should be 
knowledgeable in the following three essential areas? 

1. The Curriculum: What is Taught and Ho w it is Assessed 

We begin with the conviction that what is taught is what is 
learned and that teachers can only convey to others the 
knowledge they themselves have acquired. Therefore, new 
teachers should first know the subject matter they must 
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teach — the curriculum priorities of the school — and be 
skilled in assessing student progress. New teachers should 
also learn how to organize the content and know how and when 
key ideas should be introduced. They should lear* how to 
develop and use tests, with particular emphasis placed on 
the difference between written tests and other forms of 
assessment. 

Beginning teachers must understand that, although paper and 
pencil examinations perform useful purposes, there is some 
learning — a trip to the museum or the reading of a literary 
masterpiece for example — that is valuable, even though it 
may be difficult to measure outcomes. Beginning teachers 
should have the skill to evaluate such experiences. Simply 
stated, the beginning teacher should know the special 
content to be taught — the school curriculum. They should 
also have the ability to determine what has been learned— 
the assessment. 

The beginning teacher must have the skill to evaluate and 
choose materials to achieve both of these objectives,'' This 
means knowing how to/use effectively, textbooks and 
teachers' guides. It also means having the confidence to 
select and use primary sources of information. We also 
conclude that beginning teachers not only need to know how 
to use prepackaged tests but also have the confidence and 
skill to construQt their own evaluation instruments. In the 
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end asaeaament will reflect the experience and wisdom of the 
teacher and cannot or should not be replaced by externally 
imposed examinations. 

2. The Student 

The beginning teacher should also know about students, their 
characteristics as individuals, and the ways in which they 
learn. Here, matters of individual interests, student 
motivation and maintaining a healthy climate in the 
classroom are absolutely crucial. We are especially 
concerned that knowledge about students be down to earth, 
linked directly to the classroom. Abstract theories of 
personality or child development frequently are studied in 
isolation. New teachers often are bewildered when they 
encounter a disruptive child. 

Beginning teachers should learn about procedures for 
preventing disruption in the classroom. One might, for 
example, move from real-life problems to theory, rather than 
the other way around. Regardless of the strategy, we 
conclude that the beginning teacher must not only know the 
curriculum and assessment? he or she must also know about 
the, students, how they learn individually and how, in the 
classroom, they learn together. 
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We're encouraged that this is one area of education where 
knowledge is evolving most productively. There are, for 
example, exciting new discoveries about language development 
in young children and there are fundamental breakthroughs in 
brain research. We are also impressed by the potential of 
technology as a partner in early learning. And there is a 
growing recognition of diversity among students and how 
differences can be served. All of this suggests that new 
teachers must know what they teach and who they teach as 
well* 

3. The Setting; The Classroom and the School 

Teachers teach individuals, but they do so in a group 
Setting — the classroom— -and at a place we call school. 
Beginning teachers must know something about the classroom 
as a social unit and about the management of the 
clasUroora. They neod to know about the school as an 



organization, with more or less sharply focused goals. 
There is growing evidence that teachers increasingly must 
cope with the bureaucratic social structure of public 
education. And it is time, perhaps, to view the teacher not 
only as instructor but also as executive, as one who makes 
decisions, allocates time, sets priorities, prepares reports 
and is accountable to a larger community, working within a 
complicated structure. 
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We do not applaud all aspects of the increasing complexity of the 
teaching task. We only note that the school is a connected 
institution — a community institution — and the beginning teacher 
must at least be somewhat familiar with the forces — ^ 
organizational, social, economic and political — that will either 
enhance or restrict his or her work. 

Effective Teaching Skills 

The Panel was charged with answering a second question, "How do 
effective teachers teach?" In responding, we have chosen to 
emphasize those special skills that research suggests are most 
effective. However, we wish to restate our conviction that 
teaching is a profession and that each successful teacher brings 
to the classroom more than knowledge. We mutft look at the 
person, too. 

In particular, there is the elusive but critically important 
matter of integrity. The new teacher must be an ethical, 
responsible person who cares about children and is dedicated to 
the work of shaping lives. These personal characteristics- 
traits of character — cannot be taught or measured with great 
precision, but they can be fostered, and those who select 
teachers must determine if they exist. Interviewing beginning 
teachers and observing them— with monitors — in the classroom and 
school are essential. Examining the approaches which industry is 
using in attempting to identify Integrity would be helpful. 
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The teaching profession would benefit perhaps from a code of 
ethics — similar to the oath physicians take when they enter the 
profession. Although such rituals may be mainly symbolic, they 
do represent one of the important ways a profession communicates 
to its new members and to the public that there are high 
standards of ethics and personal behavior for which they stand. 
If standards of integrity are crucial for those who heal, they 
are, we feel, even more critical for those who teach. 

With respect to pedagogy itselC, essential criteria for good 
teaching includes having Cj.c«r goals, proceeding in small steps 
but at a appropriate pace, interspersing questions to check for 
understanding J giving many detailed examples and clear 
instructions. 

Effective teachers also provide sufficient successful practice 
for all students; see to it that all students are involved; 
provide opportunity for independent work; and successfully 
evaluate the progress of each student. 

These steps are especially important for those fields where the 
discipline is well ordered; where information can be introduced 
in sequential fashion. But they, are useful, with adaptation of 
course, in other fields as well. 

In the end, the beginning teacher must be able to stimulate 
creative thought, help the student evaluate what he or she has 
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learned, and prepare the student to use knowledge wisely. This 
requires skill in engaging each student in active discourse. It 
means a spirit of openness in the classroom— a recognition that 
at times the student is the teacher and that great teachers are 
students r too. 

Finally, the point must be made that, although these skills of 
teaching may appear to be "common sense," unfortunately, they are 
not commonly practiced. We make this point, not to condemn 
teachers or training programs, but to underscore the importance 
of developing basic skills in all beginifing teachers. We do, in 
fact, urge a high standard, recognizing tji^at all good teachers 

/ 

are always in the process of becoming. 
Two Additional Issues; 

The Panel was asked to consider two additional subquestions : 

1) What are the differences in essential knowledge and skills 
among elementary, secondary, and special education teachers?? and 

2) What areas of knowledge for Beginning teachers are best taught 

* 

in a collegiate setting? 

With respect to the first question, we believe the knowledge and 
skills identified in this report '^ply equally to both elementary 
and secondary teachers. While the general categories are the 
same— the content, the student and the school— it's also true 
that the content and context differ for each level. For example, 
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we recommend that all new teachers know about the students they 
teach. Obviously this is essential for both elementary and 
secondary teachers. However r elementary teachers will focus on 
young children while, for secondary teachers, the emphasis will 
be on adolescence. 

We also recommend a common set of skills for both elementary and 
secondary teachers; however, these skills will be applied, 
practiced, and refined in different ways depending on the 
teaching level. This is especially true with language — a skill 
that we believe is absolutely crucial; one that must be given 
priority attention. And obviously, most secondary teachers are 
expected to present more specialized information in selected 
fields than are teachers in the early grades and should be 
prepared to present such material in appropriate ways. Overall, 
however, we see no need to differentiate sharply between 
elementary and secondary education in defining the fundamentals 
beginning teachers need. 

Teaching the severely and profoundly handicapped is another 
matter. Beginning teachers who work with these students must 
have knowledge and skill that goes beyond those discussed in this 
report. This exception extends to thosa who teach even 
moderately handicapped students who are appropriately classified 
as such. The usual classification of children with Down's 
syndrome, for example, places them in the moderately handicapped 
classification (we recognize that there is disagreement among 
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apecial educators about the appropriate classification) . We are 
not certain that the regular system is either prepared or able to 
teach these children. 

We are disturbed, however, that local school districts, 
particularly those in urban areas, are classifying an excessive 
number of students as "special". This trend can be attributed in 
part to the increased federal funding the schools receive when 
students are so classified. The role of child study teams can 
become one of "searching for pathology" in order to justify the 
classification of those students. There is also a growing 
tendency to refer to special education an^. student who is 
difficult to teach, whether or not that -cudent exhibits any 
particularly identifiable handicap. Clearly, such a practice 
sacrifices students to the system. We also should note that 
regular education teachers often refer so many children to 
special education because they feel they have no time to give 
equal help. 

Far fewer children should be referred to special education. At 
the same time the school system has a corresponding obligation to 
offer these children additional support within the regular 
education system. And regular teachers will need to know more 
about the teaching of such children. 

With respect to the issue of where professional knowledge can 
best be presented, there is no single answer, no one arrangement 
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that is always best. The college setting offers obvious 
advantages. Here there are research and library resources. On 
the campus, prospective teachers can meet with colleagues, and 
have time for reflective thinking. It's also true, of course, 
that there are collegiate settings where these goals are not 
achieved, but the potential cannot be ignored. 

At the same time, there are non-collegiate "laboratory" 
situations that also may be appropriate for conveying knowledge 
and skills to prospective teachers. Here students actually meet 
with students, they encounter what we like to cal'., "real-life" 
situations. Perhaps the best approach is to join the learning 
places, to build partnerships or coalitions among the separate 
institutions interested in teacher preparation with new 
organizational arrangements to help educators carry on their 
work. Teacher aasociatiions and organizations should feeJ a 
special responsibility to support high levels of profess onalism 
among their membership and actively promote programs to enhance 
the skills of candidates and older students. 

At the same time, we are concerned that partnerships, when they 
do exist, frequently are dominated by higher education. T'-e 
Ideas of the teachers are trapped within traditional collegiate 
structures of semesters, credit-hours and the like. Therefore, 
if coalitions are established around laboratory training 
programs, we recommend that new structures be flexible and 
provide active participation of all parties. 
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Indeed, it is the conviction of the panel that teaching will 
become a profession in this nation only as there is a closer and 
continuing link between theory and practice, between the colleges 
and the schools. 
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Appendix A 
Charge to the Certification Panel 

In order to provide a 30und basis for all New Jersey's teacher 
education and certification initiatives, it is essential that the 
Panel provide us with its best judgment regarding two major 
questions: 

1. WHAT IS ESSENTIAL FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
PROFESSION? and 

2. HOW DO EFFECTIVE TEACHERS TEACH? 

I 

For purposes of selecting new teachers, it is important that we 
focus not on the universe of knowledge which might be useful and 
acquired during the course of a career. Rather, we must attempt 
an identification of that professional knowledge which is 
essential for the beginning teacher so as to achieve a degree of 
significance in what is required while avoiding the perpetuation 
of artificial hurdles. In addition-^' it is critical that we 
synthesize the research on effective teaching as a means of 
improving the preparation proqess and the criteria for 
determining* who is effective. 

Although the task is complex and cannot be completed with 100 
percent assurity, it is nonetheless necessary that the Panel 
assist us in establishing a tentative position. The professional 
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juatment and conaenaus of experts will provide us with an 
excellent starting point from which our system can evolve and 
progress. 

Finally, as a corollary to the basic charge the Panel should also 
advise us as to which, if any, areas of knowledge and skills are 
best acquired in college. 

The Panel is not to evaluate the overall system proposed. The 
State Board o£ Education in its deliberations has established an 
elaborate process for making its decisions to adopt, modify, or 
reject the basic plan in concert with the many segments of the 
state coraraunity interested in quality education. There are many 
substantive and political issues to be considered in this process 
and the Panel, to achieve its goals, must remain aloof from those 
who support or oppose one or another approach. 
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My name is Hendrik D. Qideonse. I am Professor of Eduoation 
and Policy Science and Dean of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. I seTved laat year as President of the 
Association of Colleges and Schools of Education in. Slate 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges. Prior to affiliating with 
the University of Cincinnati in 1972 I served for six years as 
pireotor^of Planning and Evaluation for the research programs of 
the United Sti^tes Office of Education, then funded at approxi- 
mately $100 million a year. During 1971 I was employed by the 
U.S. Senate Subcoranii ttee on Executive Reorganization and Govern- 
nent Research. In my adoptive state of Ohio (I grew up and was 
educated in the public schools of New York) I hav^ served on the 
Ohio Teacher Eduoation and Certification Advisory Ciomniission, was 
deeply involved in the development of the major standards 
revision which became effective, July 1, 1980, and have chaired a 
planning Task Force of Heads of Teachei' Education. in Ohio to 
examine the knowledge base for teaching as a preliminary step in 
the comprehensive review of all the certification packages and 
institutional standards for teacher educat ion^which our State 
Board of Education has just embarked upon. I have also been a 
participant and contributor to the Study Committee established by 
the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
one of several such committees now ongoing, this one to explore 
and recommend how teacher prepare t Km programs and institutions 
can be better Informed by extant am! developing knowledge about 
learning, teaching, and education* I have attaohied a copy of my 
vita. It showa-the areas and concerns on which I have written and 
to which I have committed myself over the years, experience which 
goes beyond the boundaries of Individual states and even this 
Nation. 

I take precious space to make these statements about my 
credentials and experience because, in a curious way, the very 
concept of expertise and the way in which it is held is a 
fundamental Issue In the policy debate now unfolding. Experts are 
being used and I mean my tone to convey both senses of the 
term, '^employed" and "manipulated" — at the same time that 
others with expert ise are being ignored on the grounds that they 
have vested interests. This Is, of course, the classic problem of 
the double bind if you have something which Is needed or 
desired, whst you have is then treated as if It were a handicap. 
The important thing to understand about double binds when they 
occur is that the answer cannot be found at the lev^l of the bind 
but at the level of the basic assumptions which generate the 
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bind. Especially is that the case in the application of exper- 
tise. Especially is that the case when expertise goes awry as 
seems, regrettably, to be the case here in New Jersey, or where 
expertise is cast away as hopelessly self-interested and, 
therefore, the experts are effectively not permitted to apply 
what they know. 

I have followed whet has been happening here in New Jersey 
for a year. Since winter, individuals deeply committed to public 
education in New Jersey have sought to sharpen my attention on 
what is happening here. The first time that happened I could not 
beooraf involved because o,. prior commitments and obligations. 
More recently, a request was made of me to examine closely 
documents emerging from New Jersey's policy initiatives. I did 
so. When I was done I had reviewed the materials three diffei»^nt 
times from as many different perspectives. Each time I went 
through the materials I found myself learning new things about 
what seemed to be happening here. 

To say that what I have learned has distressed me is a 
serious understatement. I was astonished at what I read in the 
report of the Panel chaired by Ernest Boyer. 1 was saddened, too, 
because I know personally several of the people on the panel, 
know reoutationally several of the others, and, frankly, could 
not understand, at first, how such nn apparently strong and 
competent group of people could produce something as profes- 
sionally "light" as they did. The prospect of having publicly to 
criticize the product of people for whom I have such profound 
respect weighs heavily on me. But the stakes are very great here. 
People in New Jersey in positions of policy responsibil ity need 
to hear the messages I bring even if they be personally uncom- 
fortable ones to deliver: major mistakes are about t o be made 
that could set back the cause of publ ic "education in New Jersey 
a decade orHnndre . 

Am I self-interested here? Of course I ara. I am a citizen 
of the United States. Our republic requires reinvention every 
generation. That task is one of the prime functions of public 
education which professional and Institutional standards are 
designed to support. 1 care fbout what happens in New Jersey 
because ultimately it affects me and mine. It affects all of us. 

So much for credentials and motivation. Wliat specifically 
can I contribute? Having read the rhetoric propounded by the 
many stakeholders 1 am under no illusion that my advice will be 
acted on let alone heard by those with the Inmediate policy 
authority, namely. Governor Kean, Commissioner Cooperman, and 
Chancellor Hollander, but it needs saying and needs saying 
strongly because the final policy authorities, you, the State 
Board of Education and, ultimately, the people of New Jersey, 
have a stake that I believe is being gravely threatened. 
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My advlct la to stay the course on the attempt to improve . 
standards of teacher recruitment, preparation, and continuing 
development but to abandon the attempt to create the alternate 
route to certification proposed by the Jaroalaw Commission. Their 
deliberations, through no fault of their own, were based on 
seriously flawed assumptions about teaching and the profession of 
education. Furthermore, because of the Commission's composition 
it was, I believe, effectively denied access to important 
expertise that should have been far more fully represented. As a 
result, apart from the flaws built into the policy initiative and 
then extended by the inadequacies of the Boyei- Panel's report, 
careful examination of the specifics of the Jaroslaw Commission's 
recommendations) reveal their impract ical i ty and suggest the real 
longterm dangers present in the likely secondary consequences of 
the approach proposed Inadequately trained professionals, 
unable to perform their responsibilities, resulting in even 
deeper public dissatisfaction than may currently exist. 

New Jersey's political and educational policy leadership has 
not cornered the market on proposing revolutionary changes for 
teaching and teacher education. Some of the changes I have been 
associated wi.th, for example, have spawned anguished complaints 
to the United States Secretary of Education. I, too, am accused 
of being a revolutionary, of having intellectual standards that 
are impossibly high. In fact, I think I agree with a number of 
propositions that have been advanced in this State.. Teachers 
ought to have a thorough and efficient general education, 
attention to which American higher education has strayed from too 
far in recent decades, a shortcoming that cannot be laid at 
teacher e('joatlon's door but. Indeed, before the entire Univer- 
sity. All teachers elementary, special, and secondary — 
ought to earn an academic major, not only as the subject matter 
they may be teaching, but because without that kind of in-depth- 
exposure their awareness of the concept of expertise will itself 
be deficient and, to that extent, they will be illiberally 
educated. I, too, believe that teachers should be tested and that, 
the entering qualifications of teachers ought to be substantially 
raised* As my writings in recent years demonstrate, I, too, 
believe that teacher educcation programs of greater currency and 
rigor need everywhere to be formulated. 

Where! sharply part company, however, with the Kean/Cooper- 
man/ Hollander initiatives is in the belief that different 
standards automaticaHy mean better. Where wo part company is in 
the belief that an;^, quick ch&nge is better than a deliberate one. 
Where we part company is in our respective willingness to commit 
the Menckenian error of attempting to solve complex, societal 
problems through limple, obvious solutions that are wrong! \Vhere 
we part company is in their apparent readiness to abandon the 
concept of pre-servlce ti'ainlng that characterizes every other 
professicii instead of taking the more difficult route of funda- 
mental reformation, ifnere we part company is in my unwillingness 



io believe that beneficial public policy in education can be made 
In an atrooephere of aacpeoy and surpriae. fear and intimidation, 
and with breakneck speed. Where we part company is in the degree 
of arrogance to which we are Justified in Insisting on the 
rectitude of our own approaches given the presence of alternative 
views with at least equal legitimacy. That is the tragedy 
unfolding In New Jersey, It is a tragedy that sees everybody's 
narrow self-interest conflicting with the broader public inter- 
estp with few publicly identified as standing steadfastly and 
unyieldingly for the latter. 

Those are my conclusions. You are entitled to my evidence 
and my rationale. 

The reports I critique are relatively brief. The Boyer Panel 
on the Preparation of Beginning Teachers reported in 14 pages, 
double spaced. The Commission on Alternative Teacher Education 
reported in 21 pages, double spaced. Both documents, however, are 
deceptively simple. Therein lies a major portion of the diffi- 
culty. \B anyone who has ever evaluated student essays or has 
attempted to undertake detailed and careful policy analysis 
knows, the most troublesome documents are those whose basic 
aaaumptlons are flawed or whose proposals have face validity and 
logical flow but whose practical requirements are replete with 
difficulties. Those are exactly the serious problems any critic 
faces approaching these documents: they are based on assumptions 
and premises that are both simplistic and flawed. To counter 
them, one has to present precisely the detail eschewed by those 
simplistic assumptions. The likelihood of being heard, there- 
fore, let alone listened to is slight, indeed. The proposals are 
Invulnerable because they have already precluded the worth of the 
counter arguments. 

Th e Boyer Panel 

Let me illustrate through an examination of the Boyer 
Panel report. I have already said that I found It thin. How could 
such an august group have come a cropper here? 




knowledge 
wrong. 



It Is wrong, first, because it conceives of teaching as an 
ictlvity that depends almost entirely on what is inbuilt into the 
teacher. It denies the highly contextual character of the act. H 
rn^r> ssems to sss teaching as a performance with the primary knowledge 
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required being that which the teacher brings, somehow, to the 
place where teaching takes place. The Idea of teaching being a 
highly interactive responaibil ity depending equally on skills and 
Understandings teachers bring with them and the developing 
understanding of the requirements of individual children in their 
evdlving instructional groupings seems not reflected in this 
assumption at al 1. 

Second, it presumes that the distinction between '^essen- 
tial" ^pnd "merely desirable" is, in fact, viable, h presumption, 
however* which it implicitly rejects % few pages later. We are 
.told on the very first page that philosophy of education is 
merely "desirable." From philosophy, however, we learn how it is 
possible and what it means to know, what wisdom is, and what it 
means to be ethical* Fortunately, on page 9 we are treated to an 
earnest plea for the development of a teaching code of ethics, so 
we know that the Panel is not really serious in its apparent 
underoonsiderat ion of the importance of philosophy. That which 
page 9 deeins essential is only desirable on page 1, but the seeds 
of the report's own unraveling are planted. 

By rttemptlng to distinguish between 'essential* and 
'dealrable' knowledge the charge to the Panel revealed a serious 
deficiency in the image of the teacher which apparently guided 
those who drew up the charge* Teaching is a complex intellectual, 
social, interpersonal, and technical c^aft.' It requires delicate 
interactions between general knowledge, academic content under- 
standings, intellectual underpinnings of the profession, and 
technical skills. These matters cannot be surgically separated 
from one another as the Panel's charge implied. The composite 
role of teacher requires the continuous balancing and rebalancing 
of these different forms of expertise; learning how to d£ that is 
what becoming a teacher entails. 

The problem with basic assumptions Is not the only problem. 
The report is sUrprisingly uneven. The code of ethics discussion 

something to which no professional could tAke exception 
seems somewhat extraneous in s discussion of knowledge and skills 
for beginning teachers. Even more so is the curious Inclusion of 
the statements of concern ibout the Incentives for snd conse- 
quences of 'over-inolusion of children in special education 
categories. Again, that may be a real problem, but what does It 
have to do with the knowledge and skills of beginning teachers? 
Perhaps the Panel can be forgiven because the two days the^r had 
together were short, but, still, the matters addressed muat be 
considered of fundamental importance, too much to ^reat hastily 
and without sufficient reflection as to appropriateness. 

Omissions in the report art serious. Before cor^Oorlng them 
let me first examine an imr tant concept "profession." The 
word Is Important because .c is a key modifier In the charge. The 
panel was asked '^apparsntly rather sloppily, it must be acknow- 
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Udged) what "beginning tenohers should know about the profes- 
sion." Fortunately, the Panel gave those who charged them the 
benefit of the doubt by reinterpreting their instruction to 
explore "whet ie essential for beginning teachers pirofessional ly 
to know." (I am making more than a semantic point liere in 
singling this out. What we have here is an important clue about 
the precision of mind and argument that was being »pplied by 
those who drew up the charge.) 

Examined from this perspective, the panel's recommendations 
leave a great deal to be desired. Beginning on page 4 the Panel 
tells us that knowledge of the curriculum la important as are 
methods of assess>ing whether and to what degree corricular goals 
are being aohieved. Teachers should know the characteristics of 
students as learners snd how those characteristics and that 
knowledge can contribute to effective management of learning and 
behavior. Teachers should know about classrooms and schools as 
settings where learning takes place. Finally, teachers should 
know effective teaching skills including the importance of clear 
goals, pacing, questioning skills, learner practice, independent 
work, evaluation, sequencing of tasks, stimulating creativity Bxid 
higher order cognitive processes, and so on. Their worth 
substantiated by empirical research, these concepts are far 
easier to stste thsn they are to attain in practice. Even so, few 
professionsls would argue with their worth. The significance of 
teacher as decision msker enters at this point. Croicial to the 
profassional Implementation of these skills and this knowledge is 
the matter of judgment in the context of the unfolding instruc- 
tional situation. It is thst composite competence, not mastery of 
the specific skills, which marks the effective teacher. There 
are hints of this kind of understanding in the Panel's report, 
but for explicit attention one looks in vain. 

What should the report hsve said? Had there been adequate 
time and had the quest iont to the Panel been properly and 
professionslly put, the answers would have been quite different. 
The prop er question in the context of the legal anrd 
professionsl obligationa State law and Constitution place on 
teachers in New Jersey would have been: 

What knowledge, skills, sttitudes, and values ought a person 
undertaking full time employment as a teacher be obliged to 
possess in order to be safe for entry into the responsibi- 
lities entailed !n that role? 

If the question had been asked in that way then the larger 
view of the teaoher''s role, not Just the narrowly defined 
instructional responsibilities, would have emerged to clearer 
view. For example, the function of general education, not just as 
basic skills, but as the basis for understsndlng s^out the major 
donalns of human knowledge and expression and for undi^rstanding 
where the particular currioular responsibility of a given tescher 
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fits, for learning about the diraenslons of our own society on it-, 
own merits and in relation to others, for developing clear 
thinking skills, for gaining a sense of who we are and how we go 
here, for developing a sense of self and world view ~ all of 
these would have been addressed. These are Important for us all, 
to be sure, but they are pr ofessional ly Important to teachers 
because they establish the'esaent lal frames of reference In terms 
of which currlcular and Instructional goals come to be understood 
and served. 

? 

Second, the mastery of content is Important. I would Insist 
on an academic -najor for all teachers. Note, however, that laying 
claim to an academic major does not equip elementary or special 
education teachers for their special Instructional obligations. 
Teaching reading to groups of children Is emphatically not the 
same process as a parent teaching a child by intensive and 
continuous one-on-one modeling of the reading act. It is a 
currlcular domain of its own requiring intensive preparation. Th 
same thing can be said of other fields as well, for example, 
elementary science which is not watered-down general science but 
a separate and distinct set o7~*concepts and tasks suited to the 
conceptual development of young children and compatible with mor.; 
aophiflt icated understandings but different and not to be found 
in the science Instruction offered by arts and sciences faculty. 

The third kind of knowledge teachers require is conceptual 
in character* The root dlsoiplines here are psychology, socio- 
logy, anthropology, history, and philosophy. It is from these 
disciplines that teachers develop their intellectual understand- 
ings about learning, individually and in groups, a^out the role 
of schools in society, how schools themeelves are social struc- 
tures with Important — and sometimes instrumental — charac- 
teristics, what the value!* issues of schooling and education are, 
how our society and polity and others organize for the educating 
task, and >u on. If teachers are not thoughtful and reflective 
about nnoh matters they will make mistakes and be less than they 
uugh c . 

Finally, thore are. Indeed, the professional skills. They 
are thode associated wiich currlcular organization and design, 
instruction, diagnosis of learner accomplishments and defi- 
ciencies, cdlf-evaluation, classroom and student management, 
ool laboration with other professionals, stirdent and parental 
rights and responsibilities, school organisation, educational 
policy, professional standards and organizations, and the like. 
Some of these were cidressed in the PanePs report, some touched 
upon, and others ignored. They are all important. None are merely 
desirable; in fact all are essential. As ^ parent, as a citizen, 
and as a professional I come before you with a blunt demand 
any teacher responsible for our children had better possess 
all those skills! 
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A last concern requires mention. The final sentence of the 
charue to the Boyer Panel containB a peculiar prohibition. 
pScuHar beS^use it effctivly denied the Panel access to an^ 
e.sential component of educational policy ^nflysl*- Th« ^^1^^^^ 
admonishea th| Panel to "remain aloof from those who support or 
oppooe one or another approach* (unspecified pre«umab y 
referring to the elements of the proposed certif catio^ plan). 
That is not merely a curious statement; it was. I . 
disabling of the Committee's task and a denial of the ^"1"*" 
lentially political character of education. Charged to examine 
the '^essential professional knowledge" beginn ng J««cher8 
require, the Panel [was precluded from discussing l"**'"?" 
tl2nal or preparatUal implications of that ^^^^i^**??' 
mo?S this last statement, among all others, s the ° ^« 

real and dangerous arrogance I suspect underlies P"^*^^^" 
Initiatives proposed. What it says, in effect, is don»t even 
t?eat the value questions; those remain in our hands and our 
hands alone. 

Unfortunately for the present policy J;"!^^^'*" 
tunalely for the people of New Jersey. l»e 

profession, prohibitions of that sort do not work "the long 
run. They do not work for a variety of reasons, not the leas o 
ih"ch is the opportunity in a free society to expose such matte: . 
to pSbl c view^in hearings such as this. Another reason they do 
not work, however, especially in educational policy. « h^^ause 
there is nothing in educational policy that does no tou^h on 
value questions and. therefore, there is noway that effective 
pSucy'Snaiysis can be undertaken outside of the ^PP°;;t«"J V 
include attention to such matters as part of ^^^^ ^« ^^J^;;^^';^ 
In the present instance, the ''""el was asked a ^J^O's vers on ot^ 
the old Spencerlan question, what knowledge of most ^o*"*^ 
question cannot be answered apart from « 

Neither can it be explored apart from he P;2P?"^,}**3^eh 
achieve the ends. To preclude the Panel's consideration or sucn 
ma? ^rs III Xo sh.rpl? delimit their conceptual tasl^^.--To he 

resulting absence of an opportunity *° -^^^J^" . "J*"!^"!, ^^e! 
attribute a major portion of the report's inability to please. 

I wish I could be more pos/itive sbout the Panel »8 report as 
a ffuide to action. I cannot. It is, in sum, an incomplete, 
!nSdeqSate. and Insufficient basis for professional guidance. 

Th e Jaroslaw Commission 

That takes me to the second document, the report of the 
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Conwiasion on Alternative teacher Certification.^^ 
^qSa ly curious policy document, but ^f.^^^^'^e Panel, and their 
cS^lBSlon apparently had ™<>'%::;^:^iT«riod of time. The in 
dellbarationa extended over a f!?! ^rserioSs as the ones to be 
their report, and they are 1^^^^^^%^ J/^'rorserioua apparent 

found in the Boyer ' 8/*?°'^' 5 "hat it takes by way of 

ahortcomings in vinderatandings about (a) what ^^^^^^ 

professional, conceptual, and human ^J^J^^^J^^g m their class- 
Srs. Cb) the roles and requirements of ^^^^^^^^^'j '"^nd coUabor- 
rooms, and (o) the actual logistics of "^Jj^fr e<l^<^»t*«" 
atlng across Institutions and J^^^^^ner educators and 

purpSoes. These are all matters on f ^^-^^^J^eir substantial 
teachers would have had much ©/"'""i^plt' deal about the reports 
Absence on the cotnniaslon explains » f ^^y they were so 
crippling deficiencies and Invites the question way 
underrepresented In the first place. 

irhere is no point In •"^noA^S/^'f °" Iflcit ion^sLtch^^ 
ssion report: the^Uernate rou ^.tc certimM 

a re Is unworkabre, profe saional iV^res.ponsiOLgi^ _ 

..JpeToaohleve Its ofele cjTve^. 

The report Is deceptive in its «i-P,]^i<'{;r hafd'ques^^ 
when one digs beneath the surface *?^%;Jieal and sequential 
aboat what the several concepts and legitimacy 
relations to one another mean, its proposals and tne leg 
of its arguments dissolve. 

Ev.n Itnlclng th. two r.port. •» '»<''«»'r'',;o?!', Tullr.l\7' 
d.fln.d "...entl.l" knowl.dge "hich th. Comiasion s . 
rout, would not ev.n r.qulr. provUlonal ,^,1 r 

cla..rooin. If I w.r. ■ parent in New Jersey ' ,„ „^ 

„on. unturned -- p.r.onal. Jl™*"'?'"* °J i'f'aeher 
effort to prevent expoaure of my child to such a leaoi o 

second, de.ptte lots of rhetoric In ^e p^a. about ".trlot" 
mentoiing airangSment. that "ould accompany he alternate route, 
the clinical aupport and aupervialon oontemplataa can oniy 
cS^stiiJed a crSSl Joke. Al 1 that eU^u^^?^^ 
effective clinical support of a d«v«l<^Pi"S/;;°^^^„^ i roonth 
"informar visits once a week for ten weeks and ^nce a monm 
thereafter will not accomplish the Job. Strict, indeed! 

iniird. the "concurrent seminar" '««o"»"«^^«^,^T, i^f/.rid!!!^ 
Con«,lii^lon'could not hope responsibly 'rcon^n re o^^^^^ 
the amount of intellectual and professional content recomnenu 

for it. 

Fourth, the Conmlssion little understood io^^J?^ 
requiremlnti of the model they proposed. They believe that saying 
tMngl. make them so. that the costs can be easily met. that the 
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arrangements between individuals and Institutions can be easily 
drawn, and that the inatrumontatlon for obsenatton and evalu- 
ation can be easily developed. They are wroiig. To conteraplate 
such a radical polloy departure In certification before all the 
pieces are proven feasible would constitute precipitous action at 
the expense of New Jersey's children. 

Let me offer some more specific U lust rat Ions. 

Phase I 

Phase I of the training process for "provisional teachers" 
involves "a minimum of 20-30 days of work in a classroom under 
the direction of an experienced teacher and a certified super- 
visor." In the next sentence, however, we learn thai the prac- 
tical experience should consume only "a portion of each of the 
20-30 days and be Integrated with a concurrent seminar" focussing 
on the teaching skills areas identified on page 9 (sic - pages 
8-10) of the Panel Report. 

One has to wonder what kind of Images the Commission had in 
mind of a teacher's day especially a be ginntrtg teacher's day 
that would have permitted such a proposal to aeera rettsonable. 
One wonders what kind of images the Comrnission hid of school 
organization that would have led them to propose such a model 
without demanding substantial additional resources. One wonders 
wh.Vt kinds of Images the Coimission had of the qualifications of 
either school or university personnel in light of the range of 
<^xpertise required for the concurrent seminar or how these many 
(different kinds of people could be coordinated to perform their 
r^sponsibili ties. 

Consider the following: 

A. When the provisional teacher ia engaging only part time 
in practice experiences under supervision, who will be 
responsible for that teacher's class the reHt of the time? 

B. While the experienced teacher is observing aind clinically 
supervlsinsr the provisional taaohor, who will bs taking the 
experfonoed teacher's class? 

C. With the heavy beginning; reapona ibi 1 1 ty of tlie provi- 
sional teacher for all the myriad details of cu:rricuUr 
planning for the very first time over (never mind without 
an^. Instruction as to how to go about those tasks), how 
realistic is the expectation of a concurrent seminar at the 
sane tim«? 

D. Can a concurrent seminar during four to alx aalendar 
weeks hope to cover the raft of topics ©nvIslon<Jd in pages 
8-10 of the Panel Haport? Even if it met every night, that 
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would equate to not *full graduate load but. ft 25% graduate 
student over load! WaTand a full time teaching responsibi- 
lity wouTSTbe a gr<>ia injustice to the teacher and the 
teacher's studentf til ike. 

/■ 

E. University faculty support for the oqft5!urrertl seminar, 
even presuming it was a feasible proposition, would be 
extremely difi^icult to coordinate and be very expensive for 
whomever was /^)aying for it. Many faculty would t»e involved; 
the apeoialt^es req^uired are numerous. If University faculty 
are not use^l, then serious questions rauat be raised about 
the nature /Of the continuing responaibl lit iea o.f those who 
do conduct/the seminar to assure they, in fact, have 
adequate time to maintain currency in the academic and 
scholarly/ specialties required for initructlon pertaining to 
the teaching skill responsibilities. 

The "Professional Support Team" Concept 

Much is made by the Commission of the "^jnlq^^ ®<>"f«Pi" ?I ® 
"Professional Support Team." Close reading of the <^o"J*»»*?" ^ 
report sukgeats the enthusiasm is misplsced. both as to 
ness and Conceptual itation. Little more exists 1« ^^^^^^^^ 
than a pj^escript ion as to membership. Its "•P^.'J'iV Ini Jruoial 
barely hinted %t, lo|istf.cal requirements undefined, and crucial 
questiohs long plaguing ataff . development and superv isory 
person?4el disposed of by the simple expedient of aaaertlon. 

Consider the following points: 

A. The Professional Support Team ia first defined on>ge 9. 
Whether or not the concept ia viable, however, depends on 
the delineation of roles artd the adequate provision or 
logistical support. Neither ia defined. 

B. Conwents are made throughout about the , 
laboration and coorrlination between and ^'"©"B 
dU?Mcts. intermediate diatricta, the State ^f«««tional 
agency, and coUegea and univeraities. Little i^^^ioaUon is 
given thit suggests the Commission's awareneas of the 
difficulties of auoh coordination or of ^^^^J'^^/^^^",. „ 
demonstrates that, excepting 

sequential variety, where successful collaboration exiats. 
it Is almost Invariably a function of qu te P*^""** . . „ 
coJ»itments thai come to exiat between Ainct^t^ llVllltvJ 
within the agencies that otherwise appear to be collabor- 
ating. 

The phase II C oncurrent Seminar 

The concurrent seminar is projected to continue, through 
Phase U of the alternato certification route. The cvxrricular 
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purpoae Is now •xpanded« however, beyond teaching skills per se 
to Include work on ntudent aaaessment* learning theory, curri- 
culuI1l^ «hUd growth and devolopment , and tihe school &a a social 
organize t ion. The report suggests such work <^could*^ h& taken for 
credit providled the work was integrated with practice and engaged 
the professional support team* The report does not mention it, 
but if the provisional teacher has a full time job, the seminar 
ornst be in the late afternoon, evening, or weekend!. 

Agfin, there are Aerious logistical ptroblema: 

A. The burden^! on teacher and profess lonsl support team 
members for whM amount a to work beyond the normal workday 
wUl oontinue to be substantial precisely at the time (that 
first year of teaching) when teachers experience the 
greatest demands, quantitatively, of their professional 

llTSS. 

B. The ourrioular specialisations required for the seminar 
win not be found all present in any Individual university 
faculty nember or any other candidates for aerainar leaders* 
Any claim that such is possible ought to be disallowed on 
itt face, including if it la made on behalf of members of 
the Professional support Team* Crohestrat ing the appearance 
of the several kinds of expertise and a'dequately supporting 
that effort will be a major task. Simply stating hopes for 
t)3e recurrent seminar a» the Commission report does Is 
insufficient to make a Judgment as to the feaslbtl ity of 
tldose hopes. 

C. aerlous doubt must be raised over the idea that a single 
concurrent seminar could provide sufficient depth to cover 
th« materiala indicated on pages 11 and 12 of the Comnls- 

8 ion's report* There is far raore to be known and acquired by 
pr(^vlsional teachers than could be covered in the type of 
ini truct lonal Investment auggeated by the concxirrent seminar 
notion* No ntore serious indictment exists of what it is 
rea 1 ly believed teachers need and ought to know than this 
part ioular manifestation of the proposed policy Initiative* 
It, together with the concept of the day sudden 

iosstersicn, suggests what the policy proposers really believe 
about the state of knowledge in professional eiiucation and, 
therefo r e, their fundamental ignoranoe of the ifeality . 

Provisions for Cllnioal Suppo rt and Supervin ion 

Pagus 13 through 13 of the Connisslon report focus more 
precise!!/ on matters having to do with the support ^nd evaluation 
of the practical experlenoe itself. Informal weekly visits are 
called for in the first ten weeks (Phase 11) plus two formal 
observations with pre- and post-conferences, one in the first 
five wetks and one in the second five* In Phase III one informal 
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vIsU a month la called for plus two additional formBl observa- 
tions with no more than two months elapsed between e«ch forras 1 
visit, A comprehensive evaluation is caller? for, distinction is 
made between evaluation for purposes of cert if ic8.t lor; and for 
eroployTnent, and the experienced l:eaoher who is a member for the 
Professional Support Team is precluded from conducting any 
evaluation "which might have a bearing on the future employment 
or certification of the provisional teachers," nistinction is 
dravm between evaluation for purposes of development and eval- 
uation for purposes of reoommendiing cert i f 1 tat iorn. 

Once again there are major difficulties with thfese 
proposals : 

A. There is no way to be gentle about the adequacy of the 
model of clinical supervision proposed: from a professional 
perspective it is a cruel Joke! The supervision described is 
so weak and infrequent it would be meaningless. To undertake 
it as a major e^ ment in teacher preparation and certifi- 
cation would be professionaUy negligent. By making these 
recoramendat ions, the Commlstlon reveals its ignorance of the 
purposes of clinical supervision, the highly sophisticated - 
models that are available, and the instrumentation ar.d 
observation tools that can be used to support the develop- 
mental funot ions. I have been blunt, because standards of 
performance and training wi). 1 not be rt Ised if this is the 
best New Jersey can do. The very thought that "informar- 
observations oan accomplish the professional purposes 
purported to be in mind reflects the paucity of the con- 
ceptualisation advanced. A clinical supervisor of a teacher 
in training — whether a student teacher in the under- 
graduate or graduate preparation models which constitute 

the "standard" routes to certification or the "provisional 
teacher" as described In the alternative certification 
pathway — ought to be Intimately familiar with the student 
teecher^s class. Furthermore, the clinical supervisor must 
know what the student teacher la intending to accomplish in 
order adequately to assess what is happening. These two 
preconditions to clinical supervision mean extensive 
visitation. They mean that conferences ought always to 
precede actual observation. Finally, without intensive 
debriefing Inwedlately after the observed experience, 
little benefit will accrue to the student teacher. The 
approach sketched out In the Commtsslcn's report Is wholly 
Inadequate to the task. 

B. 1 take no exception to the argument for the distinction 
between evaluation for certification and evaluation for 
employment. Wiother a eharp distinction can practically be 
drawn, however, between clinical eupervision for purposes of 
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problem In teacher preparation and Irservlce nducation and 
always wUl be one. How meaningful the distlrintion is 
depends upon thct clarity of tb« clinical supervision rolea, 
t.het timetables that are established, and the i>erQonal 
rel At ionEihips among all the participants. 

C. The explicit exclusion cf any experienced tieacher members 
of F ofesslonal Support Teams from participating in any ^ 
evaluations that bear on the ultimate certif ioat ion decision 
•uggestSr first of all, the naeaninglessness oi' the Pro- 
fessional Support Team as a concept: either they are members 
of the team as ful T part iclpawta or t hey snouiT not be 
nwKtbers 'at all * Second, the explicit exolusion of the 
•xperleneed teachers from the <8rAluation role Invites two 
other oonoluslonsi (1) teachers in fact are ecmceived as 
being at the "b&ttoro of the .ladder** despITe the Boyer 
Psnel's explicit protestations to the eonirary (protesta- 
tions with frhloh I am in complete agreement); and (2) 
whatever these document* have to say p.bcut thci importance of 
the teaching profesttlon« this apecifio prohibition suggests 
how empty such statoments really are. 

To explicate this last point fully would take far more 
space and time llian I could reasonably , devote. Suffice it to 
say that teaching ie not yet a profession for a lot of 
reasons, including the present nature of professional 
training on average* the abysmal starting saltries, and the 
modest opportunities for profeacional advancement within 
teaching., Certainly one prime reason, however., is the 
absence of continuous, dsily interactions among and between 
professional peers that characterizes every other profession 
worthy of its name. Hair dressers, carpenters, plumbers, and 
electricians spend more time interacting with their working 
peurs than do teachers. The Comnission'a reoonniendat ions 
merely cap the existing isolation by virtue of school 
structure and organization; even when given a chance to 
observe and evaluate, the Comni salon would explicitly deny 
teachera the performance of thut function as « mstter of 
policy. Not until teaching pee)ys participate 1 ^ these 
essential evaluations witi one of the requisftes of pro- 
fessional status be sattsfied . 

D. Ones again, serious logistical arrangements are left 
complet;ely unatiendod by the Commission. How teachers will 
be released from their responsitbllities who will cover 
theti — Is nowhero aUended to.. The crucial issues of 
instrumentation for evaluation are left hanglDg. All that Is 
said is that it must be attended to later. To opt for this 
system, even if the other matters mentioned above were dealt 
with, without htving a much clearer picture of thesp 
concerns Is to buy a pig in a poke. 
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The "Plat riot Plan" 

The lait part of the Coinmiaston' a report focuaeo on the 
requlreraentt for a "Dlatrlct Plan.* No ditJiL'Hjt would be per- 
mitted to hire provlaional teachers without having such a plan 
approved. The plan muat contain a mumbar of specifications 
(Utted on page 19 and 20) including who the key staff will be, 
syllabi of the oonourrent seminar and vitas of the instructors 
(although inexplicably not_ the vitas of any college faculty who 
night be serving in instructor roles), support int* resources, 
descriptions of consort ial arrangevients . dou«roent:«t ion of 
agreements to participate of colleg;e faculty, deacriptions of 
assessment instruments, timeframes, and desorlpti^.ons of how 
formal instruction will be integrated with teaching practice. 

A. It is hard to believe that the authors ol* these criteria 
had any experience dealing with such matters, ^at is so 
glibly presented in the report and has the appearance of 
orderliness, rationality, and simDllclty actually consti- 
tutes arrangements of exceptional complexity and diffi- 
culty. A few of the speolficat ions, perhaps, can be met 
easily — identification of tine Professional Support Team 
and submission of their vitas. The comment* made above, 
however, concerning the total abaence of any detailed 
conoeptualitation of their roles, the logistical arrange- 
ments, or the supporting observation and evaluation Instru- 
mentation renders the prescriptions largely meaningless. 

B. The evaluation responsibility assigned to the State 
Department of Education In th€ proposal virtually assures a 
lowest conmon denominator. Only If the plan Is part of an 
Interatate reciprocal training agreement is an actual site 
visit to be performed. Even if the State Department of 
Education used the authority proposed for them to Issue 
guidelines and a standart^^- sed format, what would rejult is 
•tin only the approval of paper. How, given New Jersey's 
500* school districts, this would represent improvement over 
the monitoring and evaluation of New Jersey's 21 teacher 
training Institutions of higher education has to be a 
mystery until It Is explicated fully . That has not been 
dones until it Is, policy author 1 1 lea ought to refuse to 
enact . 

The summary conclusion of the adequacy of the Commission's 
recomotendat Ions Is Inevitable after the flaws, shortcomings, and 
omissions stand revealed* To authorise this approach Is pro- 
fessionally retrogressive and, therefore, irresponsible. It 
defies the current state of actionable knowledge In the field. It 
will not represent an Improvement. After the three years of 
experimentation (experimentation, incidentally, fiuch that each 
child and his or her psrents subjected to that eitperimentat Ion 
ahould be fully availed of the Informed consent provisions in law 
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and iii prof •••lontl •thic« governing exporlmentat ion uiih human 
•ubj«ct«) the Cofwniaslon ctollw for an e^ulutUon. ^^v iflat 
prediction le thut tho combination of infreqyenijy of use, the 
oufflbersoraeneaa of its proviaions, and (he i»tdequa&y of ita 
aooonpl ielunenta will lead to its withdrawal. 

What is Heally Qo i ng on In New Jersey ? 

My years of coramltment to the improvement of teacher 
preparation ae • key step In the creation of a true profession of 
teaching led me to invest. It turns out, more actuel time in 
critique than members of the Boyer Pamel apera in their deliber- 
ations or the members of the Jaroslaw Coninit»lon spemt: in theirs. 
That puzzled me a bit because I have nothinf immedUtoly to gain 
» and maybe something to lose — by participating in the debate 
that now plays Out In New Jersey. It has ma^e me think a great 
deal about what is happening here and waiy. If suovh wrong-headed, 
backwards things can be happening, if goad tad oompetont pro- 
fessionals can labor hard and produce probltJaat 1 .il materials, 
something more fundamental must be awry. 

Would any other profession be treated in the faahion that 
teaching and teacher education are in New Jersey? No! 

Would any other profetslon permit a Comcslssior to be 
established to propose an alternate route for certification on . 
which sat only one practicing member of that profetalon? No! 

Would any other profeasion suffer the indignities visited 
upon teachers either in their status or role or the appalling 
starting aalaries that are provided? Not 

Would any other profession accept the limitationt of debate 
or dlaoussion that have been placed on policy debate (to say 
nothing of seven-page charges for 21-page reports!)? No! 

Why then teaching? 

» The anawers are complex. For one thing, It in because the 
people care about the schools. 

A second reason is thst those who have kiitiated these 
proposals are politically clever and powerful, seem not to 
care much about the niceties of political couTtesy, and appear to 
believe that the targets of their scorn can n-elther hurt them nor 
effectively reslat their ohallengea. 

A third reason for all the commotion Is that there is more 

thfcn enough guilt to go around about wTiy schools, teachers, and 

teacjh*r education are not as good as we would all Mke. We are 
an professionals, politicians, nnd the public Implicated 

In this problem. While individual opportunistic and ambitious 
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pollticiftns, 8ef.peg:c)fr t ing find f j nf;*r-point Ing their vay up the 
public opinion pollti, Bi»y feel th^y are personal) v riot. respon- 
Blble for the ftlluitlons thuy believe may exist, the willingness 
to do inyth ipg tnd do it quickly 1b, 1 believe, s function of our 
subconscious recogwi I iOTi of imutual (culpability. 

For a fourth, real changes are required in teacher prepara- 
tion in AjnerSca. To think, 'bowever. that teacher educators are 
alngl fhandedly to t^ltnie for til tt»*t is wrong in to tocord them 
far ffteater power tnd efficfccy that) they possess. There is much 
to be doiue, to be iuxe, but fcY.solviJig prospective teachers of the 
respouaibiUty to learn that which they professionally ought to 
know is root one of there.. The changes required must grow out of 
what we know about teacihing and letrnlng and what the nature of 
the teaching role obliges its performera to acquire prior to 
entering on Jt. Yois will not find to« an apologist for incompe- 
tence or low- level perlormence , whether it be in teac^-ier prepar- 
ation and cert 1 f 1 ou t ion or those wh© are charged with formu- 
lating policy for theiBo 

I have shown how the proposals collapse on their substantive 
merit. But there are dangerous deficiencies in the policy process 
that should give even greater pause to those of you with policy 
leadership responsibilities. I include In my focus here the 
electorate ai. the repository of the ultimate policy authority. 

The procefis being followed in New Jersey has beean unb>i- 
lievably rapid. It has been very closed. It is difficult to avoid 
pointing out the quintessential «rr<ogance underlying tooth the 
propoaals and the process being followed. The director of teacher 
education for the State education d-epartraent, for examnle, is 
conaistently unavailable to teacher education representatives 
from New Jersey's colleges. Be has met with them Just once, and 
that last February under the direction of the Commissioner. When 
an anonymous official in a State agency can be quoted as saying 
••So the colleges are angry, so what? Let th«m be angry," one gets 
a true senae of what kind of public service mentality lies behind 
these initiatives. 

Th*» most recent developments suggest how scandalously 
haphazard • the unfolding process is and invites the question why. 
The materiaU presented for notice June 6, for exnmple, contained 
numeroua errors. New verslont were j^repared and distributed on or 
about June 20, Serious errors arc ttill present! Tt. is difficult 
to avoid the cbnclusion that the haste which makes for all this 
Inexcusable sloppiBeaa may, in fact,, bo calculated: if a "good 
notice" can be effected early in the summer, it can start a 
sixty-day notice period which embraces the time when faculty in 
the colleges are gone thus rosklng it difficult for them to review 
the proposali carefully to offer conaldered and detailed Judg- 
menta. Ai one pefaon put it to me as I w«a striving to undefitand 
thJs haste with Its Implicit contempt for publici whoae time is 
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wasted ettempling to analyze, flawed documents, "Not even Kurt 
Vonnegut writHS stufl: tnls biziire'" I agree with ihrA essess- 
ment. Furth«frraorc, as 1 noted earlier, the entlm process has 
been cleverly managed to isolate and render impotent what 
expertise doeR exist by tarring it as tel f-intereeted. 

This 18 a curious turn of events. On the one hand, higher 
qual if Icatlonfi and expertise are the banner under which the 
policy juggernaut marche*. On the other, expert i8<t and experience 
arc pooh-pooh€»d because the interests they have ere Inbeled 
"vested." Would ftny other profession being asked to consider 
alternate routes to Kainlng membership have been relegated but 
one practitioner on the 21-member Comraission? Of courae not. The 
real purpose cannot be the Improvement of the profession. It must 
be something else, but what I leave to others to turmise. 

Why the need to make such haste, to do so little lis- 
tening, to follow the fom of public participation without the 
substance? What sre the policy figures afraid will happen if more 
deliberate attempts were made to air the issues, conceive or 
alternative approaches, or analyse the implications? Why are 
professionals in New Jersey subject to intimidation by public 
officials on these issues? Given the complexity of the l«8^es, 
how can the policy figures Justify their self-righteousness? Who 
is watching out for the long haul, defining the professional, 
standard, insisting upon deliberate development of POjicy; 
opposing breakneck sprints of activity followed Immediately by 
next rounds of proposals? Why will it be desirable to abandoi: 
existing written standards In favor of the slipperiness and 
arbitrariness of administrative action as contemplated by the 
proposals issued early this June? What you are up to here is not 
good process nor is it good policy. Take the time to be sure of 
what you are up to and why. If New Jersey proceeds as it now 
proposes, I for one, will do everything I can , , 

children in Ohio from the dangers of reciprocity for certificates 
that may be awarded under the plan currently before you. Neither 
the profession nor its clients can afford ill-prepared teachers.. 

What is at stake in New Jersey? The future of your children, 
the future of your coiwnunities and State, and the future of the 
Nation, You can spend your time on simple solutions to complex 
problems, solutions that will then surely fail. Or you can spend 
your time in the far more difficult and less dramatic task of 
working from the strengths that exist, shoring up where there 
have been weaknesses, dealing with the incredibly low Incentives 
for entering «nd remiinivig in the profession of teaching, and, 
finally, changing the structure of schools so that they can 
become places of truly professional practice. 

As long •§ teacher educators defend practices that require 
change, ambitious politicians seek to posture for their own gain, 
taachers car« more about their own Inter-organii at ional profes- 
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wasted attempt ing to analyze flawed documents, "Not even Kurt 
Vonnegut writHs stuff this bizarre!" I agree with thet assesB- 
ment. Furthermore, as 1 no^ed earlier, the entiru process has 
been cleverly managed to laolate and render impotent what 
expertise do^i, exist by tarring it as self-interested. 

This i£ a cur;ou8 turn of events. On the one hand, higher 
qual i f icatiOi.si and expertise are the banner under which the 
policy juggernaut marches. On the other, expertisn and experience 
are pooh-po-^hed because the interests they have are labeled 
"vested." Would any other profefiislon being asked to conaider 
alternate routes to gaining memberijhip have been relegated but 
one practitioner on the 21-member Commission? Of course not. The 
reiii purpose cannot be the Improvement of the profession. It must 
be aomething else, but what f leave to others to surmise. 

Why the need to make such haste, to do so little lis- 
tening, to follow the form of public participation without the 
substance? What are the policy figures afraid will happen if more 
deliberate attempts were made to air the issues, conceive of 
alternative approaches, or analyse the Implications? Why are 
professionals in New Jersey subject to intimidation by public 
officials on these Issues? Given the complexity of the issues, 
how can the policy figurf,8 justify their self-righteousness? Who 
is watching out for the long haul, defining the professional 
standard, insisting upon deliberate development of policy, 
opposing breakneck sprints of activity followed immediately by 
next rounds of proposals? Why will it be desirable to abandon 
existing written standards In favor of the slipperiness snd 
arbitrariness of administrative action as contemplated by the 
proposals issued early this June? What you are up to here Is not 
good process nor is it good policy. Take the time to be sure of 
what you are up to and why. If New Jersey proceeds as it now 
proposes, 1 for one, will do everything I can to protect 
children in Ohio from the dangers of reciprocity for certificates 
that may be awarded under the plan currently before you. Neither 
the profession nor its clients can afford ill-prepared teachers. 

What is Rt stake in New Jersey? The future of your children, 
the future of your communities and State, and the future of the 
Nation. You can spend your time on simple solutions to complex 
problems, solutions that will then surely fail. Or you can spend 
your time in the far more difficult and less dramatic task of 
working from the strengths that exist, shoring up where there 
have been wenkhesses, dealing with the incredibly low incentives 
for entering and remaining in th^ profession of teaching, and, 
finally, changing the structure of schools so that they can 
become places of truly professional practice. 

As long tts veacher c^ducalore defend practices that require 
change, ambitious politicians seek to pbsture for their own gain, 
teachers caro mort about their own Inter-organlsiiat lonal profes- 
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sional squabbles, and the P-«J^^"!« «f„ P/,°;ral%iScB^ 
education fall their ''•'P^'^V^^* Jf^HacSltv lines from 

and its polity. 

What is happening here is under close ^^f"^ ^" ^^^w °' 
puces. The energy to improve teaching and educat on in^N^^^ 
Jersey should be put to constructive P^>^P°"«^' 

iSS tJstitutional fratricide. -Hje tools «^ ,f ^^^^le in which 
Together you should be able to do better than the course o 
you now appear embarked. 
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FORWARD 

The Commission on Alternative Teacher Certification began its study with a 
fundamental premise in mind: the citizens of this state desire and are 
willing to support a high level of public school education for all its 
children. To achieve and maintain quality education requires above all a 
coramittad, knowledgeable and well-trained core of teachers. New Jersey, 
concomitant with every other state in the nation,, is seriously concerned 
about the supply and the quality of future entrants into the profession of 
teaching. 

The recently published Carnegie Foundation Report, The Condition of 

T eaching : A State State A nalysis , remarked cogently, "Never before 

•in the nation's history has the calibre of those entering the' teaching pro- 

f 

fession been as low .as it is today ... 'This [is] true for every state in 
the union ... Teaching clearly is not attracting America's best minds." 
Simply stated: parents want the best teachers for their chfldren, but too 
many parents want somebody else's children to be those teac/hers. Clearly, 
the problems associated with the relative lack of reward and recognition for 
teaching as a profession contributes significantly to its low estate. 

In addition, however, to the aforementioned concerns, teaching has failed to 
attract outstanding candidates. Many college graduates, for a panoply of 
reasons, have chosen not to go through the traditional teacher education 
process. Yet, they seek to become instructors in our public schools. It 
was the charge of the Conmission to prepare a realistic alternate path of 
fntry with cl-early defined stages of development to attract such prospec- 
t. ive cAxui idatfis . 



I 



A leitmotif throughout the report is the stress on the development of 
teacher training coalitions: school districts, institutions of higher 
learning, regional education centers, socicil agencies, and private sector 
organizations represent possible members of such coalitions. Because of the 
potentially diverse candidate pool, the Comraission developed a unique 
concept. The Professional Support Team, to establish competencies as well as 
guide and assess the beginning teacher's progress throughout the school year. 

It is the Commission's expectation that the alternative field-based proposal 
as presented in our report will take its place beside the more traditional 
mode of teacher training perhaps each benefitting from the other. We under- 
stand that we are advocating change; change can be difficult. However, 
whether change is to be perceived as a millstone or a milestone depends not 
on what potential the change brings to us, but instead on what potential we 
, bring to the change. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Harry Jaroslaw 
Chairperson 
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Incroduction 



The Conunission on Alternative Teacher Certification was charged with 
designing the specific means by which professional knowledge and skills will 
be conveyed to provisionally certified teacliers'^ through state-approved 
training programs in locfll school districts^ The Commission was asked to 
develop its recommendations using as a foundation the essential knowledge 
and skill areas defined in the report of the Panel on the Preparation of 
Beginning Teachers (The Boyer Report). Copies of the Commission's charge 
and the Boyer Report are attached. 

Several general themes emerged as the Commission discussed its task and 
these themes are important to an understanding of its specific recommenda- 
tions. First, the training programs which will result from this study are 
intended to replace the so-called "emergency" system. The Commission sup- 
ports the elimination of the emergency system and recognize ^ the need to 
provide school districts with an alternative which is structured in a way to 
attract outstanding personnel. Because district training programs will 
result in the certification of provisional teachers these programs must 



^excluding teachers of the handicapped, bil ingual/bicultural education and 
English as a second language. 
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conform to rigorous standards for professional preparation. Our recommenda- 
tions therefore reflect an attempt to achieve a high level of professional 
integrity and quality. As a result, programs so designed may serve also as 
legitimate vehicles for attracting talented persons to the teaching profes- 
sion from fields outside of education. Districts rausi: meet the requirements 
we hav« outlined, and only these districts will be authorized to operate 
certification training programs. The stam'ards we suggest must not be com- 
promised in order to resolve problems caused by personnel shortages. 

1, 

It is also our intention to encourage further the notion of partnerships and 
coalitions which was advanced in the Boyer Report (page 13). Local dis- 
tricts shall seek joint sponsorship and operation of their training programs 
with collegiate education faculties. College education faculty are viewed 
as the primary resource for conveying theoretical knowledge of children and 
adolescents, their individual characteristics, and their learning. Regional 
consortia of several districts represent . additional means by which resources 
might be pooled and quality enhanced. Professional associations should also 
play an active part in the preparation process, especially by offering pro- 
grams to help their members fulfill their respective roles as participants. 
True partnerships will depend upon the mutxial efforts of those involved to 
surmount the obstacles which traditionally have inhibited such relationships 
from developing. 
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In addicion, it is important that teachers acquire certain basic knowledge 
and skills before they assume full responsibility for a classroom, even 
though much valuable learning can result from actual experience. This 
applies equally to teachers at all levels, kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Members of the Commission are unanimous in their view that the terras 
"intern" and "internship" do not acc-urately describe the teaching candidates 
or state-approved training programs referred to in this report. These terms 
are unfortunate in that they might suggest to parents and professional 
educators that the new teachers are less than adequate to assume full-time 
teaching responsibilities. On the contrary, our recommendations assure that 
provisional teachers will have met certain requirements before they take 
charge of a cU 'sroora and that their knowledge and abilities will be refined 
over the course of a. year. We urge that terras such as "provisional teacher" 
and "state-approved district training program" be used instead. 

The District Training Program 

Each district wishing to hire provisional teachers must obtain state 
approval of Its plan (see page 18) and must offer a program which meets the 
following requirements: 

A . Pha se I: Initial Training 

The Commission considered the question of what training ought to be 
completed before the provisional teacher takes responsibility for 
fr.ll-tirae regular reaching. This question was di</ided into two 
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parts. First, what qualifications should a candidate for alterna- 
tive certification possess? Second, what training activities 
and/or formal instruction should the candidate have received before 
entering the classroom? In addition, consideration was given to 
the ways in which districts should prepare themselves to receive a 
provisional teacher. 



I. Qualifications 

Before taking the state subject test and being offered employ- 
ment, the provisional teaching candidate will be screened 
through a local interview process which must be thorough and 
focus on the evaluation of academic and experiential back- 
ground and, in particular, on those personal/ethical qualities 
identified in the Boyer Report (pages 8-9) as critical .to the 
profession of teaching. In order to.be eligible to take the 
proposed state subject matter test, the candidate also must 
evidence the following: 

a. A bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 
university, except that in certain vocational and 
technical fields the degree is not required of those who 
demonstrate the equivalent in full-time work experience 
in a job related to the subject to be taught; and 
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b. At least 30 credit hours in the subject to be taught (in 
secondary fields), except that this 30-credit requirement 
can waived in part or completely by the State Board of 
Examiners for those who demonstrate at least five years 
of full-time work experience since the date of the degree 
in a professional level job related to the subject to be 
taught. Elementary t-iaching candidates "will be required 
to pass a general knowledge test and must present 
evidence of a baccalaureate degree and a 30-credit major 
in any riold. 

In addition, staff -of the State. Board of Examiners, in 
reviewing the transcripts and applications of those 
seeking to take the state subject matter test, should 
conduct an evaluation of the overall academic record and 
background of each , candidate. The Secretary of the Board 
of Exajninera has the' right to ask the Board to reject the 
application of any candidate whose combined academic/ 
experiential record is not judged adequate based on 
existing standards for teacher education graduates in 
New Jersey. 

All candidates who meet the above criteria should be eligible 
to take the proposed state examination which allows entry to 
the alternate certification program. Because the proposed 
state test will serve as the initial screening mechanism, 
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a rigorous ax\d valid test should be used and cutoff scores 
should be set high and maintained- Those who pass the state 
exajn should be given a formal '^notice-of passage'' which they 
can present while seeking employment in the schools. 

Train,in ^ Activities Before Assumi ng Full- Time Teaching 
Responsibilities 

The training activities required for alternative certification 
candidates should consist of three components: preservice 
practice teaching, a concurrent seminar, and an orientation to 
the local district. 

a. Preservice Practice 

Each state-approved training program must provide an 
opportunity for the provisional teacher to work with 
students in a liraiued and controlled ''laboratory'' situa- 
tion prior to being assigned full responsibility for a 
classroom. This element of the training of provisional 
teachers must invols/e a minimum o£ 20-30 dayj> of work, in 
a classroom under the direction of- an experienced teacher 
and a certified supervisor. This practical experience 
should consume a portion of each of the 20-30 days and be 
integrated with a concurrent seminar. Tne purpose of 



this preservice practice would bft to introduce the six 
teaching skills areas outlined in the Doyer Report 
(page 9). The context of the experience would be deter- 
mined by the local district in consultation with a 
college or university and would be approved by the State 
Board of Ex< miners. For example, it could be operated 
during the prior spring in cases where the provisional 
teacher is identified early; it could be conducted in a 
sumraer; or, if the provisional teachei^, is employed on 
short notice, it could be provided the first 20-30 days 
on the job. 



In the same time -frame as the practice experience, the 
provisional teacher must partic -.pate in a concurrent 
seminar dealing with effective teaching, curriculum, 
classroom raanagerfient , and child development as discussed 
in the Beyer Report. The child development component of 
the seminar should be focused on the age group the 
candidate will be teaching. The seminar can be offered 

m 

by the local district, a consortium of local districts, a 
college or university or a coalition of institutions. 
The seminar may be offered for graduate credit assuming 



established higher education standards are met. It is 
intended that the seminar meet regularly during the 
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Seminar 
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practice teaching experience, and that an integration of 
these two a^spects be required* The State Department of 
Education is encouraged to provide coordination by 
identifying clusters of districts which are hiring pro- 
visional teachers and to organize regional seminars in 
partnership with colleges. 

c. Orientation 

Each district should also provide an orientation program 
designed to familiarize alternative candidates with the 
local di.strict, its organization, its policies and its 
curriculum. 

Pr eparation to Train a Provisional Teacher 

The employment and training of a provisional teacher requires 
organization and preparation on the part of the district. 
Central to this task is the development of a prescriptive 
training plan (see page 18). As a part of this planning pro- 
cess, reading materials and other resource ^ must be .identified 
as accessible and th.e district must demonstrate that a 
certified experienced teacher has volunteered to assist with 
the training ptocess. It is expected that there wiT be extra 
compensation tor additional work by this teacher. In 
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addition, members of an internal support team must be 
identified. This team will include, at rainiraum, the school 
administrator, an experienced teacher, and a college faculty 
member. The team shall also include a curriculum supervisor 

t.; 

in those districts employing such personnel; other districts 
must provide for comparable expertise on the team. The State 
Department of Education should provide orientation programs 
for support team members, to familiarize the.n with their 
respective role?; in the training program and with state 
certification evaluation forms, criteria and procedures. 

It is essential that small districts with limited resources 
work together. The State Department of Education should 
identify districts in* close proximity which wish to hire pro* 
visional teachers and assist them in coordinating their 
resources to meet the state requirements for a /district 
training program. Each district must identify a program 
leader and these leaders will form a consortium coordination 
team. 

B . Phase II * Intensive Support 



P^ase II of the program is to occur during the first 10 weeks after 
the provisional teacher begins a full-time teaching assignment. It 
may last longer depending on the progress and needs of the indi- 

iA 

vidual candidate. Its purpose is to continue the study which was 
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begun during the Phase I seminar and the refinement of teaching 

skills introduced in the initial practice experience. As in 

Phase I, emphasis must be placed on the practical integration of 

various aspects of the program so that knowledge acquired is 

applied by the provisional teacher to the refinement of skills. 

I 

« 

The mechanism for accomplishing this integration is the Profes- 
sional Support Team. The concept of the Professional Support Team 
is central to the program recommended. in th^t it allows an indi- 
vidualized approach to training provisional teachers. This team, 
ideally comprised of individuals who worked with the provisional 
teacher during Phase I,, will consist at least of the school 
administrator, an experienced teacher, the curriculum supervisor 
(where available), and a college faculty member. The team may call 
upon other professionals to assist in the training process 
depending on the needs of the candidate. A major function of the 
team "will be to develop and carry out a prescribed training plan 
for the individual provisional teacher which talces into account the 
provisional teacher's background, progress, and degree of success 
in the Phase I program. 

Learning and skill development should continue in five areas during 
the Phase II program: 

/ 

] 

I ■ . 
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1 . S_tudeni: Assessment 

Support team members should call upon any additional 
experienced teacher, curriculum supervisor or college faculty 
participant having^special expertise in methods of corap-^'^hen- 
sivc student assessment. 

2. Learning Theory (including how the atypical student learns 
and how to motiviate) 

Support team members could involve an additional college 
faculty participant and district special services personnel. 

3 . Curriculum 

As outlined in the Boyer Report, study in this area should 
include lesson development, teaching strategies and, in parti* 
cular, the curriculum to be taught by the provisional 
teacher. Emphasis sljiould be placed on reading, writing, 
mathematics, and science in the elementary grades and on 
reading and writing in the subject field at the secondary 
level. \ \ 

The Support Team could be supplemented in this most important 
aspect of study by additional teachers, college faculty, ^ 
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private sector consultants, professional association insti- 
tutees, and £h<^ Departm^mt of Education's Regional Curricuhun 
S^^rvice Units* 

4. Child Growth and Development 



The Support Team could be 
personnel, private sector 
representatives . 



expanded to include special services 
professionals and community agency 



5. rne School as a Social' Or_^anizatiQn 

The support team might be supplemented with additional college 
faculty and with school administrators* 

« 

Learning in the Phase II program will taxe placa through a con- 
tinuation of the seminar meer.ings begun in Phase I. These meetings 
could take the form of a college credit -bearing course(s) as long 
as the criteria for integration with experience and broad use of 
available support team resources are met. Certain topics <e.g. 
student assessment and learning theory) or aspects of topics lend 
•themselves to being taught effectively through coursework, while 
others might be learned best through experience. Some combination 
of coiirsQwork and experiential training is desirable. Consortia of 
districts with the coordination of the State Department of Educa- 
tion could offer state-approved regional seminiu-s which pool the 
best resources'of the participating districts. 
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Refinement of skills in the Phase II program will also be fos-tered 
through inf0rmal visits by members of the Support Team or other 
qualified evaluators. Visits must be made by one individual at 
least once per week during the 10-week period and the respon- 
sibility for these informed visits must be divided between at least 
two but among no more than three persons. In addition, opport; 
unities should be provided for the provisional teacher to observe 
other experienced teachers in their classrooms, (see Phase III: 
Assessment) 

C . Phase II I: Continued Support and Assessment 

As noted above, some informal observation (once per week) of the 
provisiona.1 teacher will have begun during Phase II of the pro- 
gram. These classroom visits are intended to be instructive and 
must be followed by conferences between the observer and the pro- 
visional teacher. Ideally, the observers will be persons who are 
involved in other aspects of the training program. 

Also, beginning in Phase II and continuing through the duration of 
Phase HI, there will be a gradual shift in emphasis from the 
development of the provisional teacher to evaluation for purposes 
of recommending certification. Thi^ evaluation phase is to be con- 
ducted by an Evaluation Team of no fewer than two nor more than 
three persons. These restrictions are intended to insure that more 
than one perspective will be represented in the evaluation process 
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while the potential for disruption in the provisional teacher's 
classroom is limited. In nearly all cases the Evaluation Team will 
be comprised of two or three members from the Support Team, but 
other specialised evaluators may serve. If an experienced teacher 
participates in the observation process, no evaluations 4re to be 
conducted by that individual which might have a bearing on the 
future employment or certification of the provisional teachers. It 
is the responsibility- of the appropriately certified administrator 
who is chosen to head the team to formulate the final certification 
recommendation. However, the experienced teacher should provide 
advice and guidance to the candidate throughout the year. 

The evaluation process will- be conducted in accord with the 
following guidelines: 

1- Phase II (first 10 weeks) 

a. at least one informal visit per week by one member of the 
team; 

b. * at least two formal observations with pre- and post-con- 

ferences, ona during the first five weeks and one during 
the second five weeks; and 
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c. a formal written evaluation at the end of 10 weeks pre- 
pared by the appropriately certified members of the team 
i/ and shared with the provisional teacher. 

2. Phase III (Period beginning aftfer the fir st 10 weeks and 
extending "to the end of the provisional period) 

« 

a. at least one informal visit per month; 

b. a minirauia of two additional formal observations (no more 
than two months should pass without an observation 
occurring) ; and 

c. a final comprehensive evaluation report prepared for 
submission by the chief school administrator of the 
employing district to the state* to support the certifica- 
tion recommendation. 

Visits, observations, and evaluations must emphasize the skills ^ 
outlined in the Boyer Report as well as related abilities. The 
final evaluation will be recorded on a standardized form developed 
by che state. Districts may use their own forms for in^terim 
assessment. These must reflect the same criteria upon which the 
state form will be based. Those criteria will measure the p.to- 
visional teacher s ability to: 

l8y 
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1. 



identify appropriate student objective:;; 



1. 



develop appropriate learning activities; 



3. sequence and pace instruction; 



4. intersperse questions to check for understanding; 



5. provide students with many detailed examples and clear instructions; 



6. provide all students with sufficient successful practice; 



7. provide opportunities for independent work; 



a, present information at levels appropriate to students; 



9. exhibit proficiency in the subject matter; 



10. assess student achievement (through tests and other means) and 
provide appropriate feedback to students and parents; 



11. 



manage the classroom for effective learning; 



12. 



.deal with individual learning styles and problems; 
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13. dftvelop educational experiences that provide opportunities for 
students to develop potential in the areas of decision making, * 
personal/social adjustment, positive self-image, and creativity; and 

14. maintain a commitment to continued professional growth. 

It is critical that the distinction be maintained between evalua- 
tion of the provisional u,?acher for purposes. of future employment 
and evaluation for purposes of certification. This must be so even 
though the two evaluation processes share some commonalities. Con- 
tinuation of employment is a local decision which is made by local 
school boards. Professional certification, on the other hand, is a 
state responsibility and places the teacher as a member of the 
•:eacaing profession in good standing and entitles him/her to serve 
in any district in the state. The decision to certify belongs 
legally to a professional licensing board, the State Board of 
Examiners; and certification recommendations regarding provisional 
teachers ^ust • by regulation and statute - be submitted by the 
team chairperson directly to the Secretary of that body and must 
not be confused with local employment decisions. Employment is 
conditional subject to the decision regarding certification. 
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Because provisional teachers will be issued a certificate which is 
valid throughout the state, a standardized form is required for the 
final evaluation report which is to be prepared on all provisional 
teachers and submitted to the Board of Examiners. Therefore, it is 
recommended that the staff of that Board, with the assistance of 
consultants, prepare and distribute a standard state form to be 
uced in reporting on the performance of provisional teachers. 

The District Plan 

As recommended above', districts should be required to subraxt written plans 
for their trainingnprograras and receive approval- by the State Board of 
Examiners, pursuant to the statutory authority of that Board over any 
mechanism by which certificates 'are awarded. Staff of the Board will use • ■ 
generally the procedures by which all programs for training teachers are 
evaluated and approved. These procedures involve some type of peer review 
of the written proposal by professionals outside New Jarsay and the auditing 
of certification recommendations and supporting materials. If training pro- 
grams are to be a part of interstate reciprocal agreements, then, periodic 
on-site state assessment of policies and practices relating directly to the 
training of provisional teachers also will be required. 

A particular district or consortium of districts might submit a plan after 
deciding to employ a provisional teacher; or the plan may be submitted in 
advance, approval obtained, and then simply updated at the time a pro- 
visional teacher is employed. The Camraissiorr recommends that the Department 
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of Education devise a standardized format and set of guidelines for the 
develojpent of district pUns. However, at minimum, these plans should pre- 
sent the following in sufficient detail to provide a clear understanding of 
th« training program: 

A, an identification of all key personnel, including Support Team and 
Evaluation Team members, and their certifications; 

B, syllabi of the formal instruction component and the vitae of those 
who will provide instruction, except those who are college faculty; 

C, an identification of all other supporting resources, including 
personnel and accessibility of library or other learning materials; 

D, a description of all consortial arrangements including identifica- 
tion of district leaders who will serve on the coordinating team; 

E, documentation of the agreement of college faculty to participate in 
the seminar and on the Professional Support Team;. 

F, description of assessment and observation instruments to be used, 
based upon the proposed standardized criteria. 

G, overall timeframes for the essential activities of the three phases 
of the program; 
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H. description of the ways in which formal instruction will be -y 
integrated with teaching practice. 

* * * 

The standards ^recommended are intended to result in training programs which 
are of high quality and workable. In particular, the implementation of 
these programs has the potential to draw together various segments of the 
professional community - especially college and public school faculty - in 
addressing the most important task of preparing begiiuiing teachers. The 
Commission urges all segments of the education profession to seize this 
opportunity for partnership and cooperation. 

In addition, the Commission believes that the concept of the Professional 
Support Team is a credible, effective and even exciting means by which to 
assist new teachers in their development. This approach brings a wide range 
of expertise an4. perspectives to bear upon the education of the provisional 
teacher and does so in the context of actual teaching, thereby allowing con- 
sideration of the practical needs of the individual. 

The state will have to give serious consideration to the means by which dis- 
trict training programs will be supported. Tuition, fees and other sources 
of support will be identified by the State Board and Department of Educa- 
tion. 
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Finally, tho Commission recommends that the State Department of Education, 
through some sort of independent panol, study very carefully the programs 
which districts develop under this plan. It should be assumed that the 
program will operate conditionally for three years after implementation of 
tfte first program. At that time, the State Board of Education should be 
informed of the extent of its success and should decide upon its continuance 
and any modifications needed for improvement. 
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Charge to the State Internship Panel 



\ 



Purpose of the State Panel 

The State Board of Education is considering the adoption of a new plan 
for certifying teachers. This plan calls for -the continued support and 
strengthening of 'traditional college preparation standards and would also 
allow local districts the option of employing persons who were not education 
majors in college/ la order to be considered for teaching positions, these 
"alternate" candidates will be required to possess a baccalaureate degree 
and. pass a state test in the appropriate secondary subject field or a test 
of general knowledge at the elementary level. If such an individual is 
hired, he/she will be issued a one-year provisional certificate and it will 
be the responsibility of the local, district to-provido essential training in 
on on-the-job internship during the first year of employment. The district 
will also assess the performance of the provisional teacher and, at the end 
of one year, provide the state with a positive or negative recommendation 
for standard certification. , , 

At its December meeting the State Board, by a formal resolution, 
endorsed the Commissioner of Education's 'proposal that two panels be con- 
vened to assist in designing its structure. The first of these panels was. 
comprised of nationally recognised educational leaders and researchers from 
various parts of the country. This panel met in Princeton. New Jersey on 
January 10 and 11, 1984 and its purpose was to define the areas of knowledge 
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and the teaching skills which are essential for beginning teachers. . A copy 
of the national panel's report is attached and its recommendations will be 
used in tuo ways. First, they will be used to fo.rniulate minimum standards 
for the collegiate preparation of new teachers. Colleges themselves will 
determine the specific mechanisms (e.g., number and types of courses, 
credit-hours, etc.) by which these recommendations will be implemented. 

The recommendations of the national panel also will provide the basis 
for the training of provisional teachers in district internships. The major 
purpose of the state panel, for which this charge is intended, is to design 
the specific means by which knowledge and skills will be conveyed to pro- 
visional teachers and their abilities assessed during the internship period • 
for purposes of certification. -The recommendations of the state panel will 
be used to develop oiniraua standards with which all districts must comply. 
These, standards, will replace the e^iisting "emergency" system of employing 
alternate candidates for teaching jobs. 

Assumptions 

The state p^nal is not to debate or comment upon the merits of the 
certification plan which the Board is considering. The Department and the 
State Board of Education have created elaborate means by which the plan 
itself can be discussed and decided upori. 

The following are basic premises of the panel's charge: 
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1. National Panel Report 

The state panel should focus its attention on designing the struc- 
tures through which provisional teachers can acquire the knowledge 
and skills defined by the national\panel . It should function with 
the knowledge and on the assumption that the Commissioner and the 
State Board of Education Ijave accepted the report of the national 
panel. ' ' 

2. Employment 

An essential premise of the state panel's work is that local dis- 
tricts will be able to offer contracts to individuals who hold the 
baccalaureate degree and who pass the state subject matter test or 
general test at the elementary level. Although -sqme training may • 
occur before the individual actually begins teach,ing, (e.g., in the 
summer), training will not be a prerequisite toVt^p offer of a con- 
tract. In addition, these Individuals will be hired as teachers 
who are responsible for classes of students on a full-time basis. 
Provisional and emergency teachers have always bcen^ hired under 
such terms; the state panel is asked simply to assist in recom- 
mending ways in which they might be trained while on the job. 

3. District Auspices 

It is assumed that the training of provisional teachers will occur 
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under the auspices of local school districts. Authority for the 

preparation and certification of school personnel belongs legally 

to the state. A part 6f this authority is delegated to colleges in 

the traditional preparation of teachers and will be delegated to 

local districts in the case of provisional teach-ers. This does not 

preclude the state panel from recommending that other institutions 

be allowed to provide support to district internships. 
I • 

f 

Purposes of Internships 

^ • 

In preparing their recommendations, the members of the state panel 
should recognize that the internship is to serve two functions. 
First,, it is to b« a means through which provisional teachers 
acquire training in the knowledge and skill areas recommended by 
the national panel. Second, it is to be a mechanism by which dis- 
trict personnel, acting on behalf of the state, for purposes of 
cert iJficat ion, evaluate the provisional teacher's ability to apply 
knowledge and skills effectively. 

It is important to note the distinction which must exist between 
the certification and employment determinations which districts 
will make regarding provisional teachers. Certification is a state 
funct.ion and, at the conclusion of each internship, the local dis- 

I.' 

trict will reconanend to the state whether or not a provisional 
teachisr is sufficiently competent to issued a standard license, 
valid in any New Jersey district. The decision to continue 
employing a provisional teacher beyond the first year belongs 
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Who should be required to supervise provisional teachers? What 
kinds of supervision should be provided? How frequently should , 
provisional teachers be observed in the initial and latter stages 
, of. their training? 

What kinds of inservice training, ii any, should be provided to 
provisional teachers? How might this be accomplished? 

What should be the qualifications of those persons who will super- 
visa provisional teachers? 

What training should be required of, or available to those who will 
supervise and assist provisional teachers? 

What criteria/coarniitments should a district meet in order to be 
authorized to hir« a provisional teacher? 

What type of docnmentation should districts be required to forward 
to th« Stat* in. support of their recommendation to certify or not 
certify? 

What e>itemal institutions night districts use in assisting with 
th« training and supervision of provisional teachers? What options 
should be available to districts? 
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Who should be required to supervise provisional teachers? What 
kinds of supervision should be provided? How frequently should . 
provisional teachers be observed in the initial and latter st^^es 
■ of- their training? 

What kinds of inservice training, it any, should be provided to 
provi^sional teachers? How might this be accomplished? 

What should be the qualifications of those persons who will super- 
vise provisional teachers? 

What training should be required of, or available to those who will 
supervise and assist provisional teachers? 

What criteria/commitfljents should a district meet in order to be 
authorized to hire a provisional teacher? 

What type of docnoentatioa should districts be required to forward 
to the state in. support of their recomajendation to certify or not 
certify? 

What external institutions night districts use in assisting with 
the training and supervision of provisional teachers? What options 
should be available to districts? 
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9 How should districts evaluate the knowledge and skills of pro- 

t. 

visional teachers? 

These questions are not intended to limit the discussions of the panel, 
and its meinbera are encouraged to consider any relevant issue. 
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May 2, 1984 



To: The Board of Education, State of N» w Jersey 
From: Marcoantonio Lacatena 

Re: Commission on Alternative Teacher Certification; Minority Report 
Fifth Year Alternative Teacher Certification Proposal 

One of the major charges of education is to respond to the everchanging needs of 
society, and it is the respohsibil ity of the professional educational leaders to 
assure that such responses are rational , prudent, and in the long-range interests^of 
the society's children whom educators strive to serve. 

There a'-e many problems facing our public schools today. Chief among theSe 
problems is the Inadequate financial support for our public schools resulting in low 
salaries- which cannot attract and hold a sufficient number of potentially good 
teachers, overcrowded classrooms. with high student/teacher classroom ratios, worn 
and outdated textbooks and facilities, and low teacher morale. In September of 
1983, the Governor promised to address the problem of low salaries and morale. 

Governor Thomas Kean outlined a "Blueprint for Reform" for New Jersey schools. He 
offered both long-term and short-term proposals for attracting and retaining the 
best possible talent into teaching, with the intention of Improving Instruction for 
the State's students. 

The Governor's proposal s we^e generally received wit.n open-mindedness and with some 
anticipation, in the hope that the substantive problemr^ of New Jersey's schools 
were, finally, being addressed. 
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There were to be a number of specif ic programs to insure the rai sing and maintaining 
of rigorous standards for teachers, covering both entry into and completion of 
teacher training as well as continuing education once professional training was 
completed. The design and implementation of the programs were left to the 
Commissioner of Education, Saul Cooperman. 

One of these programs addressed short-term shortages of teachers in certain areas 
such as mathematics and science by proposing an "alternate route" to certification 
designed to bring th.e best and the brightest into the profession quickly, and with 
rigorous standards of entry. 

The State would, under this program, assist local districts to bring starting 
salaries for all teachers in the state to $18,500 a year. The current average 
starting salary in New Jersey 1 s about $13,000, which will not attract or keep first- 
rate teachers when the starting salaries for other professions range from $20,000 to 
$30,000 a year. The Board should urge the Governor to support the legislation which 
1s necessary to fulfill that part of his program. 

The AFT has long pushed for adequate salaries and for Improved professional 
standards, and the New Jersey State Federation of Teachers' (NJSFT) encouraged good 
faith discussion of the proposals among various constituencies, and took part in 
such discussions. Including service on the Commission on Alternative Teacher 
Certification, established by Commissioner Cooperman. 

The panel should have been given more time, further direction, and a broader charge. 
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to seek the advice of national experts to formulate a program for a genuine, long- 
lasting program which will attract and keep ""the best and the brightest teachers" 
for the public schools of the state. Stopgap measures and hasty solutions, 
particularly those which threaten to remove the training of teachers from its 
intellectual base in higher education, will only make matters worse, in the sho'rt 
and long run. 

The Commissioner has offered an alternative route for teacher certification 
ostensibly for the purpose of raising the standards of classroom instruction and 
enlarging the pool of quality applicants to the profession., I support the 
'commissioner's desire for high standards; however. I feel that the proposed plan, in 
many respects, fails to supply the ingredient- r.eeded to bring abcUt the standards 
it claims to support. Like the Commissioner. I recognize the need for attracting 
more qualified prople to the field, but I wish to do this in a manner which maintains 
the conceptual background critical to educational decision-making in a democratic 
society, and reinforces the pedagogical standards necessary to assure excellent 
perfonnance in chalU^nging classroom situations. Those people who enter the 
teaching profession must have a strong and extensive general education background 
and a sound knowledge of their subject-matter discipline as emphasized by the 
Commissioner., but they must also have a strong professional grasp of the Ideological 
and cultural forces which support or threaten the aims of American education. 
Equally important, they must attain a thorough training in the latest pedagogical 
techniques if we are to expect improvements in student achievement and student 
behavior. 
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With these basic professional criteria in mind, I offer the following teacher 
certification proposal which includes the reforms embodied in the September, 1983, 
revisions of the teacher training regulations which raised standards, and 
incorporates them into a 'Fifth Year Alternative Teacher Certification Proposal . ' 
This proposal would place the prospective teacher in a public school position after 
his/her undergraduate car-eer under the guidance of a publ ic school master teuCher, 
as well as the supervision of a college education professor and a college subject 
matter professor. 

Subject matter competency tests, successful completion of a professional Sequence 
of courses, and the recommendation of the public school master teacher, college 
education professor and college subject matter professor would be required of all 
interns before the award of permanent certification. The sequence would incli-de a 
pre-internship summer session, a course during each semester of the internship, and 
a post-internship session during the following summer. Subject matter competency 
tests would be required for all interns before the start of their training period in 
the public schools. 

* 

Each college would be responsible for submitting course programs in order to meet 
the following professional academic cri teria consonant with the recommendations of 
the Boyer report: 

1. Familiarity with latest methods of research-validated effective 
teaching in related subject matter fields, as well as methods dealing with 
basic skills of reading, writing, and mathematics. 
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2. Familiarity with latest curricula developments and education 
strategies for implementing related programs. 

3. Awareness of learning theories and measurement and testing skills as 
they relate to child and adolescent growth, behavior, and academic 
achievement. 

4. Understanding' of . and appreciation for. the Various philosophic and 
cultural forces related to American values as they impact upon educational 
issues, policies, and goals. 

5. Awareness of the organizational and management problems of sthool 
process and hbw such process relates to the sociological factors of the 
community.. 

6. Understanding of. and appreciation for, the particJlar educational 
assets of and difficulties encountered by minority and underprivileged 
students. ^ 

7. Demonstration of classroom skills related. to: 

a. student objectives 

b. appropriate learnirfg activities 

c. questioning skills 

• d. Individual, small group, and large group instruction 
e. classroom management skills. 
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The following considerations are provided for continued professional development. 
So that the profession of education can finally gain the image and stature enjoyed by 
the medical and legal professions, the State of New Jersey must offer the financial 
aid necessary for local boards to offer comparably higher salaries for experienced 
teachers. I also recommend that the Board of Education and the Board of Higher 
Education negotiate with other states to bring certification programs throughout 
the United States into the five-year professional program in order to out 
professional training for teachers on a par with those in law and medicine, and to 
afford a full professional preparation without any competitive complications with 
liberal arts preparation and subject-matter training. 

Should these proposals be accepted by the State Board of Education, the needs of 
students, parents, professionals/and political leaders would have been met, and 
all of us could get,' once again, to the business of education. It is time to bring 
these various segments of the population, all of which are sincerely concerned about 
the future of American education, together in harmony, and I feel that this 
proposal for teacher certification can significantly contribute toward that end. 

Regardless of the program to be adopted, the Board should submit any new proposal 
for teacher training and certification to a panel of nationally recognized scholars 
from within the profession and from other areas for evaluation before final 
adoption. The panel should be jointly selected by the Department of Education, the 
Department of Higher Education, and the various professional groups which are 
engaged in teacher training and .In the evaluation of teacher training programs. 
New Jersey's children deserve at least this minimal protection. 
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Supplemental Report 
by Edithe A. Fulton, President, NJEA, on 
the Report of the Commission on Alternate Teacher Certification 
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The Commission on Alternate Teacher Certification has 
oroduced a report which recommends a method of attracting 
outstanding non-traditional candidates that is worth testing for 
a trial period. The panel's insistence on standards and rigor 
has prodSced^an alternate route to teacher certificat on mat is 
far superior to the "emergency" licensing .procedure it is 
intended to replace. The panel has included many elements that 
build quality and close possible loopholes. These include: 

1. Qualifying 'Standards for eligibility to taKe the State 
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2. High cutoff scores. j 

3. Professional preparation bef:5re the provisional teacher 
is given charge of a classroom. • / . 

U. Suggestions for college participation in the pre-service 
and post-service professional preparation programs. 

5. Strict State standards to permit and govern local- 
district training. 

6. Continuing State monitoring and evaluation of the loca-1- 
district training. 

7. Clear delineation of support-team roles, entirely 
differentiating collegial assistance from the separate functions 
of supervision, evaluation, and employment/certification 
recommendations. about -the provisional teacher. 

8. Mandating extra compensation for extra duties that fall 
on staff members becaus^e of programs, for provisional teachers. 

9 Inclusion of a "sunset" provision so that, after a 
three-year trial, the experimental new route to teacher 
certification can be improved or abandoned as experience 
dictates. 

10. The determinative role assigned to the State Board of 
Examiners and retention of State control over licensing. 

While these elements have produced a plan that's 
considerably stronger than present alternate ^^'^^"^^"B 
procedures, I do not yet feel that I can endorse the Commission 
report. While I did r,et oppose its transmission in its present 
form to the Commissioner, I do believe that i\ should be 
strengthened even more before it is enacted. NJEA will continue 
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to seek the following changes in whatever enabling regulations or 
permanent procedures are., adopted . The final plan should. 

* 1. Require graduate credit for all professional training — 
both prei-aervice and post-service. This will insure 
participation by our colleges and universities. It will also 
give consistency and legitimacy to the content and quality of 
instruction offered. Certainly, fees or tuition should not be 
charged unless valid college credit is given. 

2. Increase the pre-service academic load and decrease the 
po^t-service load. The more professional training the 
provisional teacher has before actual teaching, the better for 
the students in the class. NJEA recommends .that the completion ol 
12 college credits (or the equivalent) in how to teach and how 
students learn (including practicum) be a prerequisite for 
issuance of the provisional certificate. Ideally, this training 
would be given in the summer. 

Moreover, the first weeks of teaching are demanding and 
draining, both physically and psychologically. Beginning^ 
teachers typically spend long hours in the afternoon and evenin>g 
in the assessment of student work and the preparation of lessons. 
At such a time, the beginning teacher should not be burdened with 
seminar requirements. Collegial help should be available, but 
heavy academic requirements should not be imposed. The bulk oi 
the academic requirement should have been completed beforehand. 

3. Eliminate the big loophole in the report — the 
provision that would let a school district hire «on short notice 
a totally untrained provisional teacher and provide pre-service 
education during "the first 20 - 30 days on the job." Hiring of 
provisional teachers on short notice should not be allowed. 
Permitting it would wipe out the standards and quality built into 
the procedure. If abused, it could open the floodgates. 
Moreover, the first weeks of school are crucial; they determine 
ths tenor and success of the. entire year. Beginning teachers 
should be prepared beforehand and eligible to take full and 
successful control of the class on the first day of school. 

If the state persists in making the mistake of retaining 
this loophole, it should at least take steps to protect the 
integrity of the teaching that goes on in affected classrooms 
during those first 20 to 30 days. Where a district has not ni-ed 
a regularly certified or properly prepared "provisional teacher 
by the opening of school, a member of the support team (i.e. 
supervisor or administrator) should be assigned initial 
responsibility for the new teacher's classes during the period of 
pre-service education. (In almost all districts, supervisors are 
not required to begin their normal teacher observations and 
evaluations until December, making them available in emergencies 
to be assigned to this function.) 
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Make It clearer that what the beginning teacher ' needs is 



help, not harassment. While the report calls for observations 
and evaluation, it ignores the penchant of some supervisors to 
nitpick and harry the siupervised . Observations and evaluations 
should be constructive.' Insure assistance, not criticism. 

5 Because so few districts run a full school program in 
the summer, special State efforts —including incentive 
funding — should be made to establish comprehensive centers for 
pre-service training. For both educational and social , reasons , 
these special comprehensive summer programs could be in our 
biggest cities. 

With these changes, New Jersey will have a strong system for 
identifying, recruiting, and training outstanding non-traditional 
candidates*. Public-school children could only benefit. 




"EdTthe A. Ful toi 
President, NJEA 
April 27, 1984 
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Dr. Nicholas M. Michelli, Dean 
School of Professional Studies 
Montclair State College 



My name is Nicholas M. Michelli. I am Dean of the School of Professional 
Studies at Montclair State College. 

I am pleased today to join with my colleagues from Montclair State College 
in presenting joint testimony with the Montclaif Public Schools and Superintendent 
Mary Lee Fitjegerald, repr'eaented today by Dr. Edward Kealy, Director of Special 
Projects for the Montclair Public Schools. 

What we say today wllJ be, therefore, the joint perspective of a college 
and a large, complex public school system. It comes after more than a year 
of collaborative discussion between the Montclair Public Schools and Montdaj^r 
State College on how we can most effectively join forces to meet with needs 
of our respective students. What we do in the future will represent the product 
of that joint commitment. 

When I last appeared before you on November 16, 1983 I said that we agreed 
with the general goals of the Alternative Route proposal—specifically the 
elimination of emergency and transcnpt evaluation, efforts to raise the quality 
of the pool of teacher applicants, th« concept of second careers in teaching for 
highly qualified professionals, and any effort to increase rigor in the application 
of standards to the certification process. 

I also said then that we could not agree with all of the means that were 
reflected in the proposal. Unfortunately, eight months later, both statements 
remain true. We agree with the general goals, and agree with some of the means, 
but we still have very serious problems with portions of the proposal. Let 
me review some of these concerns, and then my colleagues will discuss possible 

ways of dealing with them. 

First, we continue to believe that any alternative route should be limited 
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to individuals whose careers and life experiences make them unusually qualified 
to enter teaching after limited professional education. In a letter written to 
Deans and Directors of Teacher Education on February 2H, Commissioner Cooperma 
said : 

The alternative route is intended mainly as a vehicle for 
training persons who did ngt study education in college 
but who are able to compete with certified job applicants 
because they have acquired other experiences which offset 
their lack of training. ... In the majority of cases, 
districts will want to consider only those persons whose 
backgrounds justify the commitment required to train 
them. Such persons will Include primarily experienced 
private and parochial teachers or persons with success- 
ful l^ackg rounds In other walks of life. 

We continue to believe that the Commissioner is correct. Beyond that, 
we believe that the program should be limited to Individuals with exceptional 
backgrounds and specifically exclude recent college graduates. Our reasoning 
is that the effect of the current proposal may well be to discourage some of 
our best young students from pursuing teacher education within the college 
setting because they continue to believe that the alternative route will be open 
to them. This would be a tragedy for the hopes and aspirations of these young 
people, and for the public school students of New Jersey, as it may reduce 
significantly the size of the pool of college certified student?. We do not yet 
know how many highly qualified individuals the alternative route will yield, 
and the serious shortage of teachers already projected for the decade ahead 
might well be exacerbated. The proposal should at least initially be limited 
to mature Individuals with the kinds of career and life experiences the Commis- 
sioner says the program was designed to attract so we can judge how many 
highly qualified Individuals are Indeed attracted by it. I would not object, 
furthermore, to extending the system to recent college graduates In areas of 
certified shortage. That would certainly be better than our current approach 
to dealing with shortages. 
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Secondly, I believe It is wrong to open the alternative route to those fields 
where there are serious safety concerns and where careful, extensive training 
is critical to understanding issues related to safety. From my perspective these 
include physical education, home economics, and industrial studies. I would 
also require an experienced, fully certified teacher to be present in any art 
studio or science laboratory. 

Third, we continue to believe that the proposal would be greatly strength- 
ened by requiring full participation by colleges in the training process. It 
may appear to you that this Is accounted for in the document. It is not. Re- 
quiring that a district seek college participation is not the same as having such 
participation. Having a college faculty member on a support team will allow 
for Individual faculty entrepreneurship, but not real college participation. 

We believe it is possible to achieve every one of the Commissioner's stated 
goals with a program that involves full college participation with public school 
districts^ which Includes all of the screening and quality assurance measures 
now required of college certified students, which provides for intensive training 
and experience before teaching and continued support during the first years 
of teaching with a full college/local district partnership, and which will be more 

* t 

likely to improve our schools than the current proposal. We fully intend to 
propose such a program, in partnership, with the Montclair Public Schools, 
should the regulations be adopted, but we continue to believe that such 
genuine partnerships should be required by the regulations rather than merely 
permitted. 

In subsequent testimony, my colleagues will raise some additional concerns 
and describe more fully the kind of partnership Ve envision. 
Thank you. 
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Dr. Edward R. Kealy 
Director of Sptclal Projects 
Montclalr Board of Education 



I am Dr. Edward R. Kealy, Director of Special Projects for the Montclalr 
Public Schools.^ I am speaking today on behalf of the Superintendent of Schools, 

Dr. Mary Lee Fitzgerald. 

In the spirit of State Commission on Alternate Teacher Certification Chair- 
man Harry Jaroslaw, the Montclalr Public Schools have examined the proposed 
code for the alternate route to teacher certification as a proposal that has "the 
potential for positive change." 

Furthermore, wc have carried out trtis review in consultation with Montclalr 
State College's Dean of Professional Studies, Dr. Nicholas Michelli, and his 
colleagues. As a result, we come before you today with a proposal for a model 
alternative training program in which a public school system and a teacher 
training institution are worHIng together as equal partners. Both institutions 
took seriously Chairman Jaroslaw's recommendation fch^t we ask ourselves not 
only "what potential the change brings to us, but what we bring to the change." 

A major need that our school district has currently is for a larger talent 
pool of qualified teachers to meet our future staffing needs. Over the next 
five years we expect to lose as much as 50% of our teaching staff to retirements. 
At the same time, our recent recruitment efforts have shown us that there is 
an alarming lack of av«.:iable teachfers coming out of traditional teacher training 
Institutions to meet our needs. This is particularly true in the areas of math 
and science, but also even In English literature and foreign languages. The 
reasons for this situation are well known and, in any event, are beyond the 
control of our school district. 

However, the alternate training program does provide us with a means 
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to attack this problem by expanding the potential talent pool to Include qualified 
persons who wish to change career* or enter the job marl<et after child rearing 
responsibilities are over and for whom teaching is an attractive profession. 
The major concern of the school district is how to make sure that this new talent 
pool meets standards of professionalism. The model alternate training program 
which we ai r proposing can meet this concern. 

Dr. Catherine Becker of Montclair State College will detail the design of 
the training program. I would like to bring out what the Montclair Publi- Schools 
sees as theP advantages of this partnership approach to a public school system. 

The goal of this proposal is to provide the Montclair Public Schools, and 
others who may wish to join with us, with a new stream of qualified teaching 
professionals through a program that meets every requirement of the new state 
code and yet keeps every safeguard of the traditional college-based training 
route. This latter point Is very important, f*)ecause we believe that the involve- 
ment of a teaching college is an important means of quality control for the 
alternate program. 

The primary advantage of this partnership approach is that it marries 
the strengths of the two institutions and it builds on past cooperative arrange- 
ments. The public school system is the source of practical knowledge about 
curriculum design and implementation, student learning, teaching methodology, 
child development, and school organization. The college is the source of subject 
area exioertise and theoretical and research- based knowledge about pedagogy. 
Moreover, both institutions have long recognized this complementarity through 
staff in-service programs provided by college faculty and in traditional practice 
teacher programs supervised by public school staff. 

The Montclair Public Schools also looks forward to several other benefits 
of this partnership program. First, it will provide us with a powerful 
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recruitment tool with which to compete in the search for high quality staff. 
We would be able to guarantee a qualified recruit a provisional job and a place 
in a quality training program that would be available within a short time frame. 

Second, we as professional educators would be taking a much more direct 
and active role In the training of new teachers than ever before. He* only 
is this prospect exciting, but it also ,^f fords us the opportunity, and the re- 
sponsibility, for making sure that new teachers are trained to the standards 
and expectations of our schools and of our community. 

Before allowing Dr. Becker to describe the proposal in more detail, the 
Montclair Public Schools would like to make two recommendations to the State 
Board today. First, we feel the Code should contain stronger language regard- 
ing the desirable role of college institutions in alternative training programs. 
Finally, we feel that the State Department of Education should fund several 
pilot alternate training programs such as the one prr nosed here over several 
years for the purposes of evaluation and demonstration. 
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Dr. Catherine A. Becker 

Chair, Department of Curriculum and Teaching 

School «f Professional Studies 

Montclair State College 

I am Catherine Becker and I am Chair of the Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching at Montclair State College.; My role in the five-part presentation 
describing the partnership between the Montclair Public School District and 
Montclair State College vIs-a-vis the "Alternate Route to Teacher Certification" 
as embodied in the proposed changes in the Administrative Code will be to detail 
the specific components of tHe program making up the partnership. 

This partnership was jointly initiated by the college and the school district 
In order to accomplish two goals. First and positively, we wished to respond 
to the Commissioner's worthy goals of finding a method of Identifying and train- 
ing prospective quality teachers who have not gone through the traditionally 
rigorous undergraduate teacher education program. Second and decidedly 
in opposition to some of the changes proposed in the Administrative Code, we 
believe that the college programmatic role should be a mandatory one, not that 
school districts should just be obliged to "seek" such a partnership. If college 
role is theoretical and public school role Is applied, how can public school children 
benefit when either part is missing? We contend that they cannot. The marriage 
of theory and application is necessary and natural. It forms the underpinnings 
of all professions. Teaching In New Jersey must reflect this union. 

We propose the following model Internship program. The seciiuence of 
courses and practical teaching experiences will be, for the most part, co-taught 
and co-admlnlstered with personnel from the college and the publlt school dis- 
trict. The sequence Involves three distinct phases or componentis: 

a. Pre-Servlce Summer Component 

b. In-Service Component 

c. Post In-Servlce/Master's Level Component 
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Since Dean Michelll has already described our support of high eligibility 
standards through grade point average and screening requirements, I will pror 
ceed to flesh oot the three programmatic components. 

y ihe Pre-Servic© Summer Component will have the intern teaching 
in the Montclair Public School District summer session half days end taking 
three college courses (Methods, Educational Psychology, and Reading) for the 
other half day. This component will then be followed by the In-Service Component 
which Is broken down Into tW phases. In Phase I, teaching interns are inten- 
sively observed, evaluated and supported in their actual teaching. Concommitantly 
(after school), they take a course in Teaching Effectiveness. Phase II continues 
the intensive observations, evaluations and support. The course in this phase 
is Teacher, School and Souety. 

The third component. Post In-Servlco/Master's Level, is also broken down 
Into two phases. The pre-summer school phase has the teaching Intern taking 
a course in Educational Foundations.. At this point in the program, SL'ccessful 
completion of teaching and course would result In a joint public sch«x)l /college 
decision to affirm the candidate for permanent certification. 

As can ^ easily seen, the course work exactly agrees with the revisions 

\ 

in the Administrative Code as they appear In Section 6-11-8.2(a) 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
These code revisions directly draw from the Boyer Panel Report on what beginning 

teachers need to know. 

The second phase of thi third component starts the teacher Intern, now 
recommended for certification. In a master's degree program during the summer. 
The courses to be taken will be jointly recommended by the district and the 
college and will reflect the professional /personal needs of the "new" teacher 
with emphasis on the adult learner. 

It should be noted once again that the partnership programs briefly out- 
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lined weJds the applied and the theoretical. It has real rigor In terms of academic 
and experiential standards. It mandates college as well as public school input 
into all phases of the program. It is professionally and personally developmental 
with regard to the teaching intern, leading him/her to continued study and 
advancement. Lastly and not obviously heretofore explicated, the program 
is designed so that the district and college will evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program after one year. It is our intention to change the program where 
teaching intern, school district /college personnel evaluation warrant and suggest 
such change. In closing, we note that the Montclair Public School District/ 
Montclair State College program meets the worthy goals of the Commission but 
avoids the pitfalls so glaringly obvious In the proposed Code changes. We 
urge the State Board members to closely scrutinize what is missing from the 
Code changes and respectfully request that they be revised to correct this 
situation. New Jersey public school children will be better off for such re- 
visions as well as teaching as a profession. 
Thank you. 



(I have included the actual program as an addendum.) 
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' PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 

ALTERNATIVE ROUTE TO CERTIFICATION 
MONTCLAIR PUBLIC SCHOOLS /MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE 

The following components represent a proposal for public school /college 
partnership In devising an alternate route to certification. This "Model Intern- 
ship Program" meets the goals of (A) The Boyer Report, (B) The Implementation 
Panel Report, and (C) the proposed changes In the New Jersey Administrative 
Codey Chapter 11. The p >gram is designed as an alternate, not a competitor, 
to traditional programs in, teacher education at the undergraduate level. It 
addresses opportunities to teach for a different population. 

1. Eligibility 

in order to be eligible for certification through the Alternative 
Route, an individual must have: 

a. C.P.A. of at least 2.5, or be waived from this requirement 
based on background, experience, etc. 

b. "Notice of Passage" of state subject matter test 

c. Contract to teach 

d. B.A. or B.S. (except for Industrial Arts ani Vocational Education) ^ 

e. 30 or more credits in a subject matter field, depending on candidate's 
relevant experiences 

f. "liking" for chlldrevi and /or adolescents as well as suitability 
In other areas, as determined by a joint screening committee 

2. Theoretical Foundations/Practical Applications for Teaching 

The fbllowing proposed sequence of courses and practical teaching 
experiences will be, for the most part, co-taught and co-adminlstered 
with personnel from the college and the public schools. Where courses 
are Involved, the "teaching Intern" will pay tuition to the college. 
The college will then essentially bear the financial costs associated 
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with providing the necessary foundations of teaching. The college will also 
provide a salary at adjunct rates for co-teachers from the public school sector. 
The proposed sequence involves three distinct phases or components: 

a. Pre-Service Summer Component 

b. In-Service Component 

c. Post In-Service/Master's Level Component 

The details of each component are: 

a. Pre-Service Summer Component 

2 s.h. - Methods (co-taught) 

3 s.h. - Educational Psychology (prerequisite: Developmental Psychology) 

3 s.h. - Reading I (co-taught) . . 

6 weel<s in Montclalr summer session in the morning; course work in afternoon 

b. In-Service Component 
Fall Semester: 

2 s.h. - Effective Teaching /Productive Learning (co-taught) 

4 s.h. - In-Service Teaching I (co-taught) : consists of intensive instruc- 

tional observations, evaluations and support from public school 
and college persornel 

» 

Spring Semester: 

3 s.h. - Teacher, School and Society (co-taught) 

H s.h. - In-Service Teaching tl (co-taught) : consists of intensive instruc- 
tional observations, evaluations and support from plublic school 
and college personnel j 

c. Post I n-Se^^lce /Master's Level Component (course work In this component 
will nave graduate level designation and be applicable to the M. A. T.) 

June Pre-Summer Session: 

3 s.h. - Educational Foundations 

At this point in a teaching intern's program, successful completion of course 
work and teaching would result In the public school district /college affirming 
the candidate for permanent certlficatibn. 

Summer Session: . 

2 s.h. - Consultative Elective (public school /college determined) 

3 s.h. - Elective (e.g. Reading II, Classroom Management, Principles of 

Curriculum Development, Individual and Group Dynamics) 

EVALUATION: 

The partnership program components, both theoretical and applied, will be 
evaluated at the end of the first year of operation by teaching Interns, public 
school personnel and college personnel. Where indicated, appropriate changes 
will be instituted. 
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Dr, Rob«rt A. Pines 
Assodat« Profmnor of Education 
D«pairtment of Curriculum and Teaching 
School of Prof«ssional Studies 
Montc'JaIr State College 

I am an associate professor in the Department of Curriculum and Teaching 
at Montclair State College. I welcome'this additional opportunity to discuss 
the alternative teacher certification proposal with you. 

Last November, I directed my comments to the question of how provisional 
teaching candidates would be trained . I wish to do so again, as that training 
would constitute both a pre- and co-condition for the assumption of full classroom 
responsibility. I shall, also address the related issue of the evaluation of pro- 
visional teaching candidates, as a measure of professional development as well 
as for purposes of certification. 

The Commission on Alternative Teacher Certification has recommended 
a three-phased design for the preparation and evaluation of provisional teachers 
Although I continue to have reservations about its efficacy as contrasted ^Hth 
the more rigorous college-based program, I commend the Commission's emphasiis 
upon the development of partnerships in teacher education. I refer particularly 
to the Commission's consistent stress upon the complementarity of the roles 
of higher education and public schoot personnel as members of the proposed 
"Professional Support Team." Indeed, the chairperson of the Commission char- 
acterized th'«i emphasis on cooperative preparatory roles as a "leitmotif of 
its report. Recent reports from the Carnegie Foundation and the Forum of 
Educational Organizational Leaders have likewise called for a strengthening 
of the college-school partnership in the preparation of leachers. I urge you 
to mandate that partnership in the language of the Administrative Code. 

/ 
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Accordingly, as my colleagues from the college and the Montclai'r Public 
Schools have already described, Montclair State College and the Montclair Public 
Schools have jointly developed a Model Internship Program in accordance with 
the guidelines of both the Boyer and Jaroslaw panels. I should like to briefly 
specify the manner in which one aspect of our joint program would function 
in practice. It would have application to Phases II and III of the Implementation 
Commission's proposal fpr training and evaluation; that is, the "Intensive Sup- 
port" (weeks 1-10): and "Continuous Support and Assessment" (week 11 to con- 
clusion) phases. 

We are proposing that during the fall semester in which the provisional 
teacher begins a full-time assignment, he or she would enroll in the two-credit 
Montclair Stat- College course "Effective Teaching /Productive Learning." This 
course, which would build upon the provisional teacher's progress in Phase I 
or the pre-service component, would be co-taught by college and school personnel 
who ideally had been members of the Professional Support Team during the 
previous phase. Its general aim would be to develop in provisional teachers 
both a knowledge base and experiential op portunities for the application of 
basic teaching skills in eight areas which the research literature indicates are 
related to productive learning outcomes. 

The research I refer to is that which has come to be associated with the 
practices of effective teachers . Thus, rather than proposing and, in turn, 
testing what should work In classrooms, educational researchers have been 
examining and documenting that which teachers who produce significant stu- 
dent achievement gains actually do. Rather than prescribing any particular 
or right way to teach, this growing body of research does indicate that some 
Instructional or managerial approaches are more effective than others in pro- 
ducing specific results with certain students in particular situations. 
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One of the broad skill areas which the "Effective Teaching /Productive. 
' Learning" course encompassts and which the Boyer and Jaroslaw panels have 
recommended for inclusion during the in-service phase'(ll) of training Is the 
"curriculum." In this category, the Commission more specifically recommended 
that learning and skill development in "teaching strategies" be provided. Our 
course similarly subsumes the one under the other. 

The provisional teachers enrolled in the course would be expected to demon- 
strate different if complimentary results during its on-campus and off-campus 
or classroom phases. On-campus , they would be guided to understand the ^ 
application of a general, research-based principle to a particular situation. 
For example, the data Indicate that the use of either positive or negative feed- 
back by teachers at the elementary level is related to student achievement, 
but that only the use of positive feedback is so related at the secondary level, 
especially in basic skills classes. Off- campus , during their related classroom 
experience, the provistonal teachers would be directed to act upon or competently 
apply their knowledge of specific teaching skills. Thus, we would expect to 
observe our predominantly secondary school provisional teachers avoiding the 
use of negative feedback, particularly in their basic skills classes. 

The demonstration of effectiveness in the course teaching skill areas would, 
per the Implementation Commission's recommendation, be ideally assessed by 
"the same college and school-based members of the Professional Support Team 
who had been involved in other aspects of the training program, including 
the on-campus component of the course Itself. Likewise, per the Commission's 
recommendation, assessment could shift and extend from professional development 
in Phase II to evaluation for recommending certification in Phase III . 

We are therefore recommending that the State Imandate the participation 

i 

of at least one college member and one public school member of the Phase II 
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"Professional Support Team" as members of the proposed Phas e III "Evaluation 
Team." Finally, we also recommend that the informal ob servational visits de- 
scribed by the Commission for use during 'Phases II and III be, by your mandat e, 
supplanted by strictly formal bi-weekly observat?c?^s . In our view, the proposed 
number of informal verseis formal visits do not adequately provide the degree 
and quality of clinical supervision necessary to support beginning teachers 
and validly assess their competence. 

Thank you again for this, opportunity. I urge your adoption of our speci- 
fic recommendations regarding the role of the colleges in any alternative certi- 
fication program. 
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Dr. Joseph T. Moore 

Professor of History 

Department of History 

School of Humanities and Social Sciences 

Montciair State College 

I <|m Dr. Joseph T. Moore. I am Professor of History and Social Studies - 
Education at Montciair State College. As such, I am responsible for directing 
social studies certification programs for students majoring in history, sociology, 
political science, economics, geography, anthropology and psychology at laoth 
the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Prior to my appointment at the college 18 years ago, I had been a junii^r 
high school and high school teacher, and a social studies department head in 
a high school. 

I am concerned about what the proposed alternate route to certification 
does in the field of social studies. I will also speak, but only briefly, about 
.the impact of your proposal on certification in the natural sciences. 

Social studies is, inherently, an Interdisciplinary field. It is not possiLle, 
fbr example, to teach properly about the American Civil War without a knowledge 
of history, sociology, political science, economics, geography, anthropology, 
and even psychology. War Is a complex human event, and thus requires suit- 
ably complex explanations. 

But, under the proposed alternate route, several defects are Immediately 
apparent. At the post-baccalaureate level, a candidate with a bachelor's degree 
from a liberal arts college In the field of history would typically present a 30- 
hour major In history, and approximately 14 hours in the various social sciences, 
for a total of 44 hours; at the same level, a candidate with a bachelor's degree 
from a liberal arts college In one of the social sciences would typically present 
a 30-hour major in thai social science, and approximately 14 hours in history 
and the other social sciences, fbr a total of 44 hours. These figures are based 
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on evaluating transcripts of the very same people who are the target of your 
proposed alternate route. 1 have seen about 30 of these people In the past 
two years. 

As a consequence of my experience, I have found that these candidates 
typic/illy must take 16 hours of additional subject matter. The proposed alter- 
nate route, then, Is vastly inferior to Montclair State's program in preparation 
in subject matter. 

^ Where do these post-baccalaureate candidates at Montclair come from? 
Of the 17 currently In my active file, three are from Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity and two were undergraduates at Montclair. Colleges represented by 
one candidate each were George Washington University, St. Bonaventure's, 
Butler University, Rutgers, Tufts, Jersey City, Villanova, Lafayette, Ramapo, 
New York University, St. Lawrence, and Bedford College of London. 

When I compare the proposed alternate route with the preparation of Mont- 
clair State College undergraduates, the same inferiority can be found. We 
require, for history m, jors, 33 hours of history and 27 hours of related social 
sciences, a 60-credit to.tal for certification in subject matter. For social science 
majors wishing to be certified to teach, we require 33 hours in a particular 
social science, plus 15 hours of history and 12 additional hours of related social 
sciences, a 60-credit total for certification in subject matter. 

Your proposal, then, for a simple 30-hour major in history or one of the 
social sciences Is 30 hours poorer on paper, and 16 hours poorer in practice, 
than our long-established program at Montclair State College. 

At the same time, however, I acknowledge the value of relevant life ex- 
perience for a candidate for certification In history and the social sciences. 
Such experience may lessen the impact of the inferiority of the 30-hour major 
when compared with Montdair's 60-hour requirement. This would have to be 
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judged on a case- by-case basis. j 

But your proposal is inferior to our program in social studies in another 
way— in the minimum grade point average. Yogrs is 2.5. Ours has been 2. 67, 
and rises to 2.75 this fall. 

I would like to identify one other field of certification, in addition to my 
own, where your proposal represents a major decline in standards. In science, 
our chemistry majors need 66 hours in science and math to be certified, our 
physics-geosciencb majors need 69 hours, aiid ou-- biology majors rieed ,65 hours.- 
Your proposal requires only 30 hours in a particular science. ^ ^ 

In closing, f would like to summarize the testimony presented by Dr. Kealy . 
of the Montclair Public Schools and my three colleagues from Montclair State , 
College. We have emphasized a partnership between a school district 
and a college, rigorous admission standards for candidates pursuing an alternate 
route, eligibility limited to mature Individuals with life experience demonstrably 
relevant to their Intended field of certification, elimination of areas where 
safety hazards may endanger life, a true programmatic role, for the colleges 
in the training component of the alternate route, specific Instructional a rrangements 
involving knowledge and its practical application to teaching^ and concern for 
the severe weakening of standards in such interdisciplinary fields as social 
studies and science. 

We thank you for your attention. \ 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM: THE NEW JERSEY EXPERIENCE 

PREFACE 

in education both in the schools and in the colleges. 

■ ♦u^ ^,..T,r»»PtP Npw lefsev storv to a wide audience is imporiani 
We believe that bringing the complete New Jf"^ movement, and since it 

Another signiHcan. effect - planned o-nP'--^^™ 

dards Su lo of tTuses based on nepotism and patronage at the local eve 

One striking feature of the New Jersey story is the i^^^^^ 
nient of Education has attempted to develop ^"^ >mi^ement 'ts^^^^^^^^ 

Finally, the record here shows a remarkably '-^-''^.^f^S 

.a^k-s-^rSot'x^^^^^^^^ 

be read carefully, and that readers send their comments to: 



C 



David Brandt, Esq. 
Chair, New Jersey State Board of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Copies of these communications should also be sent to: 

Marcoantonio Lacatena, President 
Council of N.J. State College Locals, AFT, AFL-CIU 
■ 420 Chestnut Street 
Union, New Jersey 07083 

Hearings on the proposed alternative certification plan are scheduled f^^^^ June 28 and J^oly 
1 1 1984, with passage of the enabling regulations scheduled for September 5, 1984, 
tcr needs your immediate attention. 

Sincerely, 

Marcoantonio Lacatena 
President, CNJSCL 
(NJSFT/AFT/AFL-CIO) 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM: 
THE NEW JERSEY EXPERIENCE 

Narrative Summary of Events 



THE BEGINNING: SEPTEMBER 1983 

In September, 1983, New Jersey Governor Thomas Kean 
outlined a ''Blueprint for Reform" for the State's schools. 
He offjered both long-term and short-term proposals for at- 
trading and retaining the best possible talent into teaching, 
with the intention of improving instruction for New Jersey's 
students. 

There were to be a number of specific programs to insure 
the raising and maintaining of rigorous standards for 
teachers, covering both entry into and completion of teacher 
training as well as continuing education once professional 
training was completed. The design and implementation of 
these programs were left to the Comimissioncr of Education, 
Saul Cooperman (pp. 32-34). (2 s.l. articles w/Kean an- 
nouncements) 

One of these programs addressed short-term teacher shor- 
tages in certain areas, such as science and mathematics, by 
proposing an •'alternative certification" route designed to 
bring the best and the brightest into the profession quickly, 
without the usual college-based teacher training program 
but with rigorous standards of entry. 

This particular proposal had in fact been suggested 
earlier, in July 1983, as a proposal of the Commissioner. The 
press coverage at that time described with a fair amount of 
detail essentially the program which emerged several months 
and two study panels later, (pp. 30). 

In a speech to the Legislature on September T, 1983, 
Governor Kean coupled the Cooperman alternative route 
proposal to a promise of State support to enable local school 
districts to raise starting salaries for all teachers in the state 
to $ 1 8,500 a year, \o make teaching more competitive and to 
attract higher quality candidates. Current starting salaries in 
New Jersey average about $13,500. 

The Governor's office has not submitted legislation to im- 
plement the salary proposal ; members of the opposition par- 
ty in the Legislature have done so, but to date the Governor 
has taken no public position on the specific bills under con- 
sideration. 

STEP TWO: REACTIONS 

Reactions to the Governor's program were, gencral- 
ly, positive. Many elements of the education com- 
munity in New Jersey were hopeful that, with the 
Governor's support, education in the state would 
finally get the attention required to create a first-rate 
system. Only the New Jersey Education Association 
(NJEA) expressed any severe criticism (pp. 31 ); the 
New Jersey State Federation of Teachers, the state af- 
filiate of the AFT, recognizing that some changes 
were inevitable and necessary, preferred to wait for 
the specific details (p. 34). 



Press reaction was also favorable. The State's largest 
culation newspaper hailed the Governor's blueprint as l 
overdue, and their education writer in particular ado 
the ''alternative route" as a crusade. This reporter's , 
thusiasm for anything which has even a remote promise 
weakening the influence of professional educators has b 
consistent, from his first comments on the details of a i 
unreleased draft of the proposed regulations (p. 32,34), 
culated only among the top echelons of the Educat 
Department, to his recent call for a version of the '^alterr 
route" with even less quality control than the Comrai 
sioner's plan (p. 45). 

STEP THREE; THE PANELS 

Most of the proposals announced in September have mo 
ed forward slowly. The ••alternative route," however, 
apparently given a top priority. 

One important step was to muster support for the pn 
posals. While continuing to utilize the press at every oppa 
tunity to gain support among the general public, the Coi 
missioner also gained approval for his plan from mai 
within education. Two State College presidents, whose i 
stitutions house teacher-training programs which might U 
students under the Cooperman plan, of fered public praii^ 
the Principals and Supervisors Association — who( 
members would have almost complete control of teacN 
certification under Cooperman's plan — came out in fav 
even the President of the United States expressed 
satisfaction (p. 36). 



There were occasional snags in the stream of praiss^ 
Rutgers University President Edward Bloustein announce 
his support and that of the University's Council on TeacN 
Education; the next day, the Council clarified its position 
being one of opposition. 

Another part of the strategy was to appoint two stu 
panels, one to complete its work before the other was 
begin. The first was to consist of ••nationally knom 
educators," who were to meet and develop answers to tw 
questions: "What is essential for beginning teachers 
know? How do effective teachers teach? (pp. 29). The St 
Board of Education, at its December 8, 1983, meetin 
listened to Commissioner Cooperman announce the na 
of the first panel and promptly voted to approve the alt 
native route proposal •'in principle." 

This panel was headed by Ernest L. Boyer, president 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and included other nationally known authorities. The par 
met for two days in January, 1983; panel members iht 
wrote individual papers on the subject of teacher prepari 
tion from which Boyer wrote the final report, which if' 
reprinted here (pp. 24-29). 
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e Commissioner's charge to the panel asks that the 
'.'assist us in establishing a tentative position" on the 
ions asked; the charge is quite specific, however, on 
the panel is not to do: "The Panel is not to evaluate the 
Jl system proposed" (p. 29). The Commissioner, that 
taking no chances that the nationally known experts 
It criticize his "alternative route." 
remarks at the Univcrsiljfcof Arizona on February 16, 
\, panel member David C. Berliner said, 

My goal. . .is to focus concern on the national trend 
to drop many educational methods courses, or 
reduce the number of credit hours for teacher 
preparation. 1 am bothered by this trend because it 
is occuring at the worst possible time . . . Recent and 
numerous advances in pedagogical knowledge can 
now, for the very first time, be used to provide 
teacher education with a scientific foundation. 
What I hope to convince you of is that what we need 
now is a great reform in teacher education. What we 
need least is a deletion or a redurti"" of teacher 
preparation programs.) 
•ven with the limits placed on the panel in its charge, an 
orl was made to recruit the Boyer report behind the 
operman plan in the press coverage of its release. True to 
charge, Boyer refused to endorse the alternative route 
en he appeared with the Commissioner and the Governor, 
the March 7 Board of Education meeting (p. 37). This 
!$s clipping is worth close reading; Boyer refused to com- 
!nt on the alternative route, forcing the reporter to strain 
. interpret every possible item in the report so that it would 
und like an endorsement. Boyer's refusal is also notewor- 
y in light of his apparent support, in his 1983 study of the 
merican high school, for non-traditional, non-coUege- 
Iscd teacher training programs. 
The second panel was appointed by the Commissioner in 
irly March, 1984, "to design the specific means" to imple- 
ment the •'alternative certification route." The panel was 
,ven nine specific questions to address and five "basic 
remises' ' under which ihey would operate. The charge con- 
udes, "These questions are not to limit the discussions of 
le panel, and its members are encouraged to consider any 
•levant issue" (p. 20). 

The Commissioner had, however, also given some indica- 
6rt 6f issues which were not ' ' relevant" : neither "the nrierits 
fthecertificationplanwhich the Board isconsidermg nor 
tie findings of the Boyer Commission were to be considered . 
Tic panel was to "function with the knowledge and on the 
ssumption that the Commissioner and th«- j>tate Board of 
Jducation have accepted the report of the national panel 

p. 19). ' ... 

under these rcstraims, the pane) held an organizational 
neeting on March 8, and then seven more limis »n order to 
"roduce its report as instructed at the May 2 State Board of 
Education meeting. 

. The majority of panel members were known to be, or soon 
demonstrated themselves to be, hostile to traditional, 
college-based teacher training. The NJSFT representative 
on the panel wrote a letter of prot|st to the Commissioner, 
asking that the panel be broadened and made truly represen- 
tative of public opinion in the state; this request was ignored 
(p. 18). 

' O 
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The panel makeup is significant because the panel was' 
originally presented as devising a means to replace the 
"emergency certification" procedures which, nearly 
everyone in the state agrees, have been overused by local 
districts and insufficiently supervised by the State. Panel 
discussions quickly made it clear that the "alternative 
route" was to be more than a replacment for emergency cer- 
tification; it was to become an equal competitor to the ex- 
isting college-based programs and eventually, according to 
some of its supporters, to replace these existing programs. 

STEP FOUR: THE STEAMROLLER 

Even before the Alternative Certification Panel com- 
pleted its work, a campaign began to discredit if not silence 
critics of the plan, to preempt press coverage, and to create 
the impression that the Cooperman proposal was so 
necessary that approval was certain and only a question of 
time — a "bandwagon" approach. 

In late April, for example, copies of a draft of the Com- 
mission's report were leaked to the press and covered exten- 
sively, if with quite different emphasis, in two papers (pp. 

) At the same time, reports were circulated concerning 
a supposed campaign of "dirty tricks" designed, according 
to these reports, to sabotage the alternative route by creating 
discord between the Commissioner of Education and the 
Chancellor of Higher Education (pp. )• 

• Many of the Commissioner's charges of leaks and "disin- 
formation" were contained in a long memo to members of 
the State Board of Education which was, curiously, the sub- 
ject of an article by an education reporter who has been 
unusually adept over the years in obtaining copies of Inter- 
nal Department of Education documents and using them to 
support the Department. The reporter's account contains 
extensive quotation from the text of the memo, including the 
Commfssioner's complaints of unauthorized leaks of inter- 
nal documents (p. ), 

The Commissioner's charge that some New .lersey faculty 
members "followed" Dr. Boyer to San Antonio was 
answered by one of those involved, in a letter which the 
newspaper chose not to print (p. ). The campaign to 
silence and discredit critics reached its peak, however, when 
the panel presented its report to the Board of Education on 
May 2. 

Although several panel members had expressed rexr\&- 
tions about some aspects of the report, only the NJSFT 
representative had indicated that he would file a minority 
report. At first there had been agreement that hecould speak 
to his report after the panel's majority repct had been 
presented, but Board officials withdrew this agreement and 
although he was "permitted, even encouraged," to append 
a copy of the minority report to the panel's submission, the 
Board refused him permission to speak to his report (p. ). 
The Commission's Chairman made an hour-long presenta- 
tion of the majority report, which the Board accepted, and 
promptly adjourned for lunch. 
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After introduction of the report, press statements from 
the'Comn[iisfsioncr were designed to give the impression that 
even though the State Board has scheduled hearings on the 
pfan for June 28 and July II, with a vote planned for 
September 5, 1984, the process is essentially over. Cooper- 
man has been quoted as stating that the alternative plan is 
"likely to be approved" (p. 45). Not all reactions have been 
as positive, however; one survey of several school district 
leaders indicated that salaries would be much more impor- 
tant in attracting better teachers than any easing of re- 
quirements or standards (p. 44). 

At the same time, the attack on college-based teacher 
training programs was renewed, with an article reporting 
that coiicge-baNcd programs must ••parallel" the alternative 
route and contain the same '•quality control" features — 
even though the alternative route has not yet been formally 
adopted (p. 46). 



Note that this article, coming at the height of the alter- 
native route controversy, Is ••based on a two-year-old 
change" in twacher training programs at the colleges. This 
point is extremely important in understanding the intentions 
.of those advocating the alternative route. 

The fact is that a thoroughgoing revision of college-based 
teacher training programs was announced in 1981 , and went 
into effect in September, 1983, after a very thorough two 
year study. The revisions included upgrading of required 
grade point averages for teacher candidates; an academic 
, major for every teacher candidate; and a subjed-matter teat 
and a pedagogy lest (this latter test is missing from the alter- 
native route proposal) for all candidates. These new re- 
quirements have been in place for one academic year, insuf- 
ficient lime for anyone to have evaluated the results, and in- 
sufficient time for any student to have completed the new 
program. 

Any critic of tcachcr-training programs in the colleges is, 
iherefore. speaking of the old programs, and the criticism 
Tiust be interpreted in that light. From the vehemence of 
iomc attacks on these programs, there is reason to believe 
hat at least some of these critics arc rushing to abolish these 
urograms because the revisions have not.yet been tested and, 
ust possibly, proved to be adequate. . 

' :OMME.\TARY: THE PROBLEM 

Any objective observer of this whole episode must be 
truck by a number of significant factors. First, of course, is 
he speed with which the whole process is being rushed 
hroiigh. not as a pilot program or an experiment, but for the 
vholc state. Less than a year has elapsed between the first, 
eaked trial balloon and the issuing of the Report. 

Second, the restrictions placed on the two panels is in- 
licative of an intent to avoid any serious discussion of the 
lasic premise of the Cooperman plan. The charge to the 
loyer Commission speaks of •'an elaborate process for 
laking its decisions to adopt, modify, or reject the basic 
■la"" which the Board has already approved •'in 
rinciple. " The elaborate process is now revealed to be two 
all-^ys of publlc*«aringi. 
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In addition to ruling out any discussion of the plan Itself 
by either panel, the Conimissioner appointed a nationally 
known group to assess the needs of beginning teachers, but 
provided no such broad expertise for the panel which was to 
design the actual program — in seven weeks. 



The third factor in this process which must be noted is that 
the stated goal — a serious reform of the teacher-trainiiig 
process in New Jersey ~ is being carried out in a climate of 
unwarranted spetd, silencing or discrediting of dissent, and 
charges of "sabotage," "disinformation," and "dirty 
tricks." If reform is really the goal, the climate must be 
altered. 



If the Commissioner keeps to the original timetable, and 
the original state-wide scope rather than a test or pilot pro- 
gram, the conclusion is strongly suggested that the "hidden 
agenda" has been all along to replace, rather than supple- 
ment, the college-based programs. 

There have been many problems with the ' 'emergency cer- 
tification" method of obtaining teachers. Some few local 
districts have used this route far too often, and have large 
numbers of improperly certified teachers in the districts for 
years, long after they should have been replaced or become 
properly certified through additional training. This problem 
* can not be blamed on the teacher-training institutions of 
New Jersey, however. The responsibility lies rather with the 
district superintendents who fail to restrict useof the process 
and fail to insist that emergency certificants continue their 
training; the responsibility is also with the State Department 
of Education, which has the legal responsibility to supervise 
the process to make sure that these teachers show progress or 
are replaced by properly certified teachers. 



These are the same local superintendents, and Depart- 
ment functionaries, who are given the responsibility for 
training, recommending, and certifying teachers under the 
Commlssionier's "alternative" scheme. If they cannot pro- 
perly administer and monitor the current process, how cati 
they be expected to monitor the proposed program? 

THE ALTERNATIVE: A RATIONAL APPROACH 

The New Jersey State Federation of Teachers, in the 
NSinority Report presented by Marcoantonio Lacatcna, has 
offered a rational approach to the very real problems of New 
Jersey education. 



One of these problems which has often been overlooked, 
and should be introduced at this point, is that an estimated 
50% of New Jersey's school teachers will retire or leave the 
profession in the next ten years. This same decade is 
predicted to bring a new ''baby boom," with « demand for 
even more teachers in theschools. Dramatic change will ta»;e 
place: the question facing us is our response to this change, 
and this opportunity to create real reform and real improve- 
ment in our State. Instead, th^ Commissioner, by shifting so 
much of the responsibility to local districts, seem lo be more 
intent to save the State the cost of training the large numbers 
of teachers we will need, by shifting the burden to local 
diiitncts and local taxpayers. 
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J Minority Report proposes to use existing facilities 
[existing expertise in a cost-effective, intellectually valid 
^oach by keeping the classroom training of teachers in 
.ollege-based programs, while working in a new partner- 
f with local districts and Stale agencies to insure rigorous 
ration and standards for our classroom teachers. 

ly — the Report is reprinted on pp . 2 1 ,22 — the Minority 
suggests that those candidates for teacher certiflca- 
t who already have a college degree be given: 

[I. a six-credit summer training program in the col- 
leges; 

[2. a yearns internship in a local school district, closely 
supervised by both school district personnel and 
college faculty; 

[ 3. one three-credit course each semester during this in- 
ternship year; 

1 4, another six-credit summer program following the 
internship year. 

As is pointed out in the Minority Report, this program 
Mild be designed to accomodate both new graduates, as a 
fth-year program, and those people who might be in- 
fested in a teaching career at any time after graduation, 
iiitably modified, such a program could also serve current 
Btchers who feel the need for upgrading of knowledge and 
mtact with the latest in educational research . 



An underiying assumption in the minority report is that 
the Governor's salary program , or some similar upgrading of 
salaries to a competitive level, will be instituted. If this is not 
done, there Is no program which will Improve the quality of 
teaching, in New Jersey or anywhere else. 

Such a teacher-training program, coupled with realistic 
salaries and suitably designed by all concerned parties — col- 
lege faculties, local district leaders, teacher groups, and 
State education agencies — would meet the needs of New 
Jersey and its children while maintaining rather than lower- 
ing the standards of the profession. 

Surely there is no other profession in which either the 
members of the profession or the public at large would res- 
pond to claims of poor qualitv by making it easier to become 
a member of the profession. Everyone interested in the 
future of education and of our children should unite to in- 
sure quality for our schools. 
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CRITIQUE OF: 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 

Alternative Teacher Certification 

by MARCOANTONIO LACATENA 
PANEL MEMBER 



The Commission on Alternative Teacher Certification 
has issued a Report which is flawed and inadequate to meet 
the problems the Commission was intended to address. 

The Report sets up a program for ••alternative certifica- 
tipn** which will be an administrative nightmare for school 
districts throughout the State; in the name of ••rigorous 
standards/^'the Commission would create a jungle of divid- 
ed responsibility, unwieldy paper chases, and expensive per- 
sonnel structures. 

Considering only the number of emergency certificates 
granted during 1982-83 — and without considering the 
numbers of new candidates this program is designed to at- 
tract — school districts in New Jersey would be expected to 
set up scores of separate training programs, each individual- 
ly designed to fit the candidate, each with a ••support team" 
of four or more people and an ••evaluation team" of two or 
three, all of whose vitae are sent to Trenton along with 
syllabi, a complete description of all supporting resources, 
timeframes, formal instruction components, and pro- 
cedures for supervising, assisting* and evaluating the provi- 
sional teacher at each stage of the program. 

The Commission's Report does not address the cost of 
such a monstrosity, nor the source of the ftinding beyond 
suggesting, oivthc last page, that ••the state will have to give 
serious consideration" to the question; the Governor's pro- 
posal to raise starting salaries of teachers to $18,500 is not 
recommended or even mentioned. 

The Commission's proposed program would strain the 
resources, the finances, and the pprsonnel of local school 
districts; however, a structure already exists which includes 
the expertise, the experienced personnel, and a great deal of 
the resources needed to provide an alternate route to the 
traditional teacher-training process: the schools of educa- 
tion currently existing in the state colleges of New Jersey. 
Working with local districts and the State Department of 
Education in the kind of partnership envisioned by the 
Boycr Report and encouraged by the Conjmission, the 
schools of education could quickly set up a program cover- 
ing two summers and a school year which would include a 
year of in-service training in the school district. 

Such a program could be sufficiently flexible to train new 
college graduates, as a fifth year program of the kind sug- 
gested by the Commission on the Future of the State Collges; 
it could properly train as well the kind of people the Com- 
missioner wishes to attract through the alternative route; 
portions of this program could also easily be adapted for 
teachers presently serving in the schools who might wish to 
upgrade or renew their skills and be brought up to date on re- 
cent educational research* This fifth-year program is detail- 
ed in the minority report submitted to the State Board of 
F'ducation. 



Following are some specific comments on sections of the 
Commission's Report. 

In the first paragraph (and elsewhere), the Report refers to 
the Boyer Report ••as a foundation"; the Commission 
overlooks the fact that the Boyer Report deals specifically 
with the knowledge and skills needed by the beginning 
teacher — that is, the things a new teacher needs to know 
before entering a classroom. As general as the Is^nguage of 
the Boyer Report is, it is clear that these ikWh cannot be 
achieved in only twenty to thirty days of preparation (p. 14). 

••College education faculty are viewed as the primary 
resource" for providing various kinds of theoretical 
knowledge — but the Commission removed, in its final 
draft, any requirement that candidates take any credit-, 
bearing work, substituting a 20/30 day seminar for formal 
coujse work. The Commission offers no clue as to what ' 
other sources of this theoretical professional knowledge are 
available to candidates (p. 14). 

The Commission rejects the word ••intern" in favor of 
••provisional teacher," on the grounds that the former term 
might suggest that ••the new teachers are less than 
adequate." Either term, of course, describes a lesslhat fully 
qualified teacher; no label will change the fact that 20/30 
days will not make a professional out of a non-professional. 
In medicine, ••intern" refers to someone who has already 
achieved a degree in the profession and is undergoing further 
on-the-job, practical training, a far cry from the program 
offered here. Apprentice*' might.be a more appropriate 
term (p. 15). 

The District PIsn: The Commission places the respon- 
sibility for developing the training plan — individualized for 
each candidate ^ on the local district, which must then sub- 
mit voluminous paper work for approval to Trenton. 
Because of the amount of work involved, the degree of 
evaluation to be expected from the State cannot be mOre 
than a spot check of paptf descriptions; there can be no com- 
parison with the in-depth evaluations of teacher-training 
programs conducted by State agencies and independent na* 
tional accreditation organizations. The result can hardly be 
programs with the ••professional integrity and quality" the 
Commission desires (p. IS). 

Stages of Training: (pp. 15-19)Nowhere ddfs the Com- 
mission address the questions of class load or of who bears 
the financial burden of the candidate and the support team. 
Unless there is a massive commitment from the State, many 
districts will find the burden too much to bear, and any 
district will find money being diverted from current pro- 
grams. This budgetary strain will particularly affect urban 
districts which could most benefit from high-quality instruc- 
tion. 

The problem of assessment, and final State responsibility 
for certification, becomes overwhelming when it is kept in 



[that the Commission envisions hundreds perhaps 
ands - of ••individualized" programs. The State s 
wsibility in reviewing all these recommendations must 
Tpect, perhaps sufficiently so to endanger any possibih- 
[reciprocity with other states, 
■iaar The Commission's list of essential subjects (p. 
»an ambitious one for a seminar. The "essenua 
lledge outlined in the Boyer Report" - which s 
nted as needed before enteringlhc-dassroom -"j >o"'a 
ined inlhe preceding summer. The college/d.str.ct 
ncrships mentioned should be required rather than en- 
•ged. since these are precisely the areas where college 
ation have expertise, 
rrofesslonal Support Te.m: The Commission is vague on 
twrsonnel involved, on the qualificat.ons of the team 
E even on the size of the team. This vagueness can- 
ned away by the need to ''individuahze the 
^ram. The lack of any standards and the 8«=""a> ^al^J^J 
Mentation" for team members, mdicatcs ogam the ack of 
Kificitv throughout the Report. Team members should 

rca P ei^ration - training, not merely orientation 
I this wilUgain call for a significam investment by the 
jrict (p. 17). 

Assessment of Interns: (p. 18) The Commission does not 
n^" explain how a common evaluation instrument 
be devised for Urge numbers of school districts each 
eratinR its own version of the program so sketchily out in- 
S"s Rei^rt. If theState is to turnover toits 603 districts 
rcsDonsibility of devising training programs, carrying 
that tJ ining! assessing the results for each candidate, 
nd ultimately recommending the candidate for cert nca- 
■imi to teach, the task of designing the assessment tools 
S:omes a most critical one and should not be passed over 
ightly. 

Imining for District Personnel: ^he Question of -o"f„n- 
kJon" J»x referred to above; note that the Commission 
ioTnotXss ^fquestion of the qualificaU 
SnonneroS than t^ call for "vitae" to be submitted to 
Cn in lE^m^elves. vitae will not indicate -^^^y^^ 
tainty real qualifications to train new tw^jiers. If these vitae 
Sally to be closely evaluated by the State Board of Ex- 
^^iner the workload must inevitably cause a tremendous 
bTcklo of program approvals which will discourage ex^^^^^^^ 
the kind of candidates this program is designed to attract (p. 

u f 

Consortlal Arrangements: It is not clear how a number of 
diSs none of which has the required resources - m^ 
dud ing q^aUfied personnel, facilities, and so on - can 
ciuuiiiB M resources bv combining. If tnese 

;«ltcra not\Sd1sTricts 
found by multiplying the shortages together (p. 17). 

The District Training Progrim: 

•b (u 16) The Commission would require a prospective 
iecondary teacher to have "at least thirty credit hours in the 
uCct- lo be taught. This is a far less rigorous requirement 
th« maUr now required of candidates in college 
a^h^rSprogram'^s:^ 
«i«nr.*H wiiience of courses designed to give a stuaeni wm 
S h nTS ° n t subject, and is usually more thwj 
Sy clcdt. The Commissicn's r.commendauon does not 
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guarantee that the thirty credits represent any hmg other 
Than randomly-selected courses in a given department, 
chosen without benefit of advisement by that acadetn.c 
department and without any guarantees of r'gor. consisten^ 
cy or coherence. This recommendation ,s simply another 
Version of the "course-counting" approach to certification 
now so universally decried . 

Similariy. the "five years of full-time work experience 
related to the subject to be taught" cannot guarantee the 
broad background provided in a major P^^S" T'certafn 
dividual's work experience may be limited to only certain 
a pects of a field. Review of the transcripts and quaUf^^c - 
tions of hundreds of candidates by the ''^'^J^ °[^^,'J^^^^ 
Board of Examiners" is not enough to provide the profes- 
fionanntegrity and quality" which the Commission s 
Report promises (p. 16). 

The Commission is unclear as to who has the ultinriatc 
responsibility for certifying a candidates ehg»b.hty to take 
the state exam The State Board of Examiners would review 
hetSund^^^^^^^ 

a c ndSate be rejected. "Professional integr.ty and 
quality" would argue for State standards, rather than hav- 
ing eligibility determined by a host of local boards (p. 16). 

There is also vagueness as to just how the Pro«ss of ^ 
employing a candidate begins. Screening begins ••through 
^h^Si . . rview process." (p. 15) but after taking the test 
'andidat 1 e giv?n a notice of Pa-g^J'^^^/; 
present . nile seeking employment in the ^^=^0°' ; (P^^^^ 
thi> nroDosed alternate route Is to replace the emergency 
'eXrsyilJ^.thentheneedsofthcdl^^^^^^^^^^ 
trol the proms; If this program Is more than ^htMJen a 
much more serious effort is needed to design > permanent 
and workable program. 

This Doint is crucial to an evaluation of the Report. 
••Erni Ren y" certificates arc granted when a district has a 
sSc S and cannot find a regularly cert fied teacher to 
Ka5 slot In such a case, the district is actively recruiting 
SndiSa s Buuhe C sees its proposed prograrris 

the teaching profession from fields outside education. 

Attracting such persons to teaching is certainly a worth- 
«,huiob?S bui in this case there is no reason for the pro- 

should logically begin with application to the state tor 
Sg, afSIr which a%andidate could search for a suitable 
district training program. 

The Commission does not make any [ecommendation on 
thenatureoftheproposedstatetest.lfthistcstismtacttobe 

kcv to this entire process, some consideration of content 
mus bi given, and the test should be on more than the sub- 
let matter 10 be taught. And if the programs «re also o a . 
t5«t^'t.Snted persons. . .from fields outside eduraUon 
p 4) the ^^i should be rigorous with a high cutoff «:ore. 
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.TnilBing Activities ^^ST C??' ' ' ' " " 'j: 

Pntse 1— Prescrvice Practice: As noted earlier, the goals 
suggested simply cannot be met in 20-30 days divided bet- 
ween practical experience »- pre-teaching teaching, as it 
were — and a seminar. The tommission's suggestions as to 
when these preservice activities take place is confusing: a 
candidate may take this program in the spring, then assume , 
responsibility for a classroom in September; or in the sum- 
mer, with what are probably the least typical classes of all; or 
in the fall, in the same classroom over which the candidate 
will then assume responsibility. Given the amount of paper 
work mandated, most, if not all, candidates-will find 
themselves beginning their training in September, the least 
desireable of the three possibilities (p. 16). 

There is no assurance that the seminar would provide up- 
to-date, research-based information, so difficult to bring to 
the classroom under any circumstances. Again, college in- 
volvement is "encouraged" where it should be mandated. 

Preparation: In two brief paragraphs, the Commission 
outlmes a staggering amount of work, whether done by a 
district or a consortium. The amount of time, the number of 
personnel, and the resources so briefly sketched in — 
without criteria or standards — represents an enormous 
commitment and financial burden. The suggestion that all 
this can be accomplished through "orientation" is inade- 
quate, as indicated earlier; training is needed for the Support 
Team itself, which the Commission sees as a key element of 
(heir proposal (p. 16). 

Pliase 11— Support: In describing the Professional Sup- 
port Team, the Commission again glpsses over the questions 
of time and financing. And here, participation by "a college 
faculty member" is mandated, as though to be able to claim 
a degree of higher education involvement, although in all ., 
previous stages involvement with colleges and their person- 
nel was permissive only. The vagueness of the recommenda- 
tions - "could involve" or "might be supplemented" — 
provides little specific guidance for districts while permitting 
a degree of fiexibility which again weakens State control. 
The inclusion of "professional association institutes" as 
one possible resource in the "most important" area of cur- 
riculum is another k .akening of State control. "Profes- 
slonal association jh.Mtuteg" is not defined; are these 
restricted to tho.se give., by such associations as the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, or is a broader defini- 
tion implied? (p. 17) 

This program places far too much of the certification pro- 
cess in the hands ofdisparate local districts; to place any part 
of it in the hands of private organizations should not be per- 
mitted, or even suggested. While such private institutes may 
be extremely useful vehicles for professionals to exchange 
insights and ideas, they should never by any part of the 
State's certification process; the possibilities of confiict of 
interest, patronage abuses, and organizational influence on 
local districts and the state are far too great. 

Pliase Ill-Assessment: (pp. 17,18) The Commission 
assumes that "in nearly all cases," the Evaluation Team will 
be composed of members of the Support Team. A basic 
principle of staff development is that evaluation must be 
separate from training; the Commission would combine the 
1^ lormative and summaiive functions. I 
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The Comm ission placed the " final comprehensive evalw 
tion report" in the hands of igfeame authority which fm 
recommended employment. We State of Tennessee, in It 
recent revision of teacher training, found patrpnagean 
nepotism so rampant among local administrators that! 
tightened state control over evaluatio i and certificatioi 
drastically, while the Commission would weaken N« 
Jersey's control. The Commission would give local ii 
ministrators almost total control of the certification pr» 
cess. 



The Commission 's proposed evaluation process does m 
indicate whether there would be any safeguards of due pr» 
cess, any review procedure, or any right of appeal for til 
candidate. 



Phase III represents a weakening of current regulation^ 
which require a formal observation of student teachers even 
other week, instead of the one per month called for heve. 



The Cor.::nission's list of fourteen "most important' 
abilities to be assessed ranges from the most basic : j the vet) 
unspecific "commitment to continued professiona 
growth." (The most enthusiastic candidate, after a year ol 
dealing with a classroom of students and from four to tweiv 
ty colleagues — both formally and informally — might wet 
be found deficient in this last criterion, or at least, be founi 
questioning the possibility of such a commitment.) This lis 
of abilities should, before becoming the basis for any evalua 
tion, be validated by a professional group; it is worth me» 
tioning again at this point thit the Boyer Report referred oiv 
ly to skills needed by the b 'ginning teacher and fiot thi 
qualities expected in an cxpei ienced teacher. 



The Commission's discussion of the distinction b^tweei 
evaluation for future employment and for certification on p. 18i 
unclear. While there is a distinction, it is hard to imagine i 
district which would train and recommend a candidate fa 
certification with the proviso that the certificate is uied ii 
some other district. In practice, the decisions, and tht 
evaluations on which they are based, will be the same at the 
local level. m 



Since the State Board of Examiners will be basing its deci- 
sions on material submitted by a local district, after compl^ 
tion of a program designed by that district, and administered 
by that district, the effect will be to abdicate certification 
decisions to the district. The Commission's statement 'thai 
periodic on-site assessments will be required is true but com- 
pletely unrealistic. Periodic evaluations of a limited nurnbcr 
of college-based teacher training programs can be madeion a 
rational schedule; the Commission's alternate route. With 
the strong possibi"ty of hundreds of local-based, in- 
dividualized programs being set up simultaneously, makes 
the idea of on-site evaluations by State officials remote al 
best. More likely, State resources will go into preparing the 
standard format mandated by the Commission, and the 
"best" programs, with the highest success rate, will be in 
those districts where administrative personnel are most 
skilled at preparing standardized forms. 
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, In any case, these on-site assessments are not cost- 
jffective. College programs have hundreds or even 
thousands of students al a single site; A district will have on- 
liya handful at best, 

_ The same comments apply to the Commission's other 
fitrictures under their description of the district plan. The 
[Report calls for detailed descriptions to be provided of each 
hraining program covering "at minimum" eight items. 
[While seeming comprehensive, and while certain to produce 
[mountains of paper, these plans are in many important 
[respects weaker than the regulations put into effect for 
college-based programs in September, 1983. To cite just one 
example, the 1983 regulations mandate a pedagogy test as 
well as a subject-matter test for all candidates for certifica- 
tion. Any alternate route should be no less rigorous than the 
newly-revised college programs. 

I To sum up, this Report sugge*^ ., in general rather than 
[ specific terms, what amounts to a massive and dubious ex- 
periment. At the very least, the Commission should be sug- 
! gesting a three-year pilot program in several selected school 
[ districts. On the state-wide basis suggested by the Commis- 
sion, and in the three years before the Commission woiild 
' have an evaluation of the entire scheme (by "some sort of in- 
dependent panel ") {p . 1 9), they would co nduct an experiment 
which could involve tens of thousands of the school children 
of New Jersey. 



A prospective teacher who spends a year involving 
responsibility for a classroom, responsibility for a variety of 
possible educational requirements, responsibility for deal- 
ing with an undefined number of evaluators and colleagues, 
and responsibility for taking time to observe "other" ex- 
perienced teachers, can not end this year with anything other 
than complete confusion and, probably, disillusionment. 
Not only will a prospective teacher be lost, but an entire 
classroom of children will have been the real losers in this ex- 
periment. Multiply this situation by a thousand or more, and 
the real dangers of the Commission's proposals become ap- 
parent. 

Meanwhile, the September 1983 revision of college -based 
programs has not been in effect long enough for anyone to 
claim believably that it will not produce the improvements 
being called for, if coupled with the Governor's plan to raise 
teacher salaries state-wide. 

In fairness to the Commission, finally, it should be 
pointed out that they were appointed in early March and 
directed to report to the State Board of Higher Education at 
its May 2 meeting. Also, the Commission was not provided 
with any professional expertise from outside. The State of 
Tennessee sp'int a year on a similar study which, it should be 
noted, was conducted together with the School of Education 
of Vanderbilt University to insure professional input based 
on rescarch'and expertise. Many of the deficiencies of the 
Commission's Report - and there are many - can by at- 
tributed simply to the unrealistic timeframe involved. 
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FOREWORD 

1 He Commission on Alternative Teacher Certification 
'HKan Its study with a fundamental premise in mind: the 
V i! i/cns of this state desire and are willing to support a high 
■eve! of public school education for all its children. To 
achieve and maintain quality education requires above all a 

• "mmitted, knowledgeable and well-trained core of 
ifjJicrs. New Jersey, concomitant with every other state in 
i'if nation, is seriously concerned about the supply and the 
v..i.iliiy of future entrants into the profession of teaching. 

I he recently published Carnegie Foundation Report, The 
( ' 'million 0/ Teaching: A State by State Analysis, remarked 
>»Kenily, "Never before in the nation's history has the 
I itbre of those entering the teaching profession been as low 

'oday This (isj true for every state in the 

..num. . . . Teaching clearly is not attracting America's best 
r..:r\(i\." Simply stated: parents want the best teachers for 
■ ••cir children, but too many parents want somebody else's 
. • ildren to be those teachers. Clearly, the problems 
*v^<Hia«ed with the relative lack of reward and recognition 

• •'f teaching as a profession contributes significantly to its 
. '*» eMaie. 

In addition, however, to the aforementioned concerns, 
Tj.hing ha.s failed to attract outstanding candidates. Many 
. • ;ic|c graduates, for a panoply of reasons, have chosen not 

• • |o through the traditional teacher education process. Yet , 



IMROOtCTION 

I he Commission on Alternative Teacher Certification 
« 4 V charged with designing the specific means by which pro- 

r^nonal knowledge and skills will be conveyed to provi- 
» "lally certified teachers* through state-approved training 
r-i'(fim$ in local school districts. The Commis.sion was 
i » f J to develop its recommendations using as a foundation 
' ' ei^ential knowledge and skill areas defined in the report 

'I he Panel on the Preparation of Beginning Teachers (The 
. K • .ff Report). Copies of the Commission's charge and the 
jv 'vfr Report arc attached. 

^f»er«l general themes emerged as the Commission 
w . uucd IIS task and these themes are important to an 
- Jcrttanding of its specific recommendations. First, the 
programs which will result from this study are in- 
, -r- JrJ to replace the so-called ".-^lergency" system. The 
I timinion supports the elimination of the emergency 
and recognizes the need to provide school districts 
» »n alternative which is structured in a way to attract 
' - •:«fiding personnel. Because district training programs 

• »«ult in the certification of provisional teachers, these 
r ^'f'ami must conform to rigorous standards for profes- 
' f '*! pffptrition. Our recommendations therefore reflect 
»• •iicmp* 10 achieve a high level of professional integrity 
*'»J quality. As i result, programs so designed may serve 
4^^' •* itfJiiraaie vehicles for attracting talented persons to 
I* ' irachlni profession from fields outside of education. 

tjf Ml muft meet the requirements we have outlined, and 
« • • «'»n«diMrictswill be authorized to operatecertification 
i'».fun| programs. The standards we suggest must not be 
» ^rr promiicd »n order to resolve problems caused by per- 

* "- rtti thonages. 

* '» '-AMiwchrfiof (heh«ndfcapp«d. bilin|u»l/bicuhuril edocalion 
»• •*«lM»aiiitcon(JI«n|u*ie, 
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they seek to becc vie instructors in our public schools . It was 
the chwge of th ; Commission to prepare a realistic alternate 
path of entry v^ith clearly defined stages of development to 
attract such prospective candidates. 

A leitmotif throughout the report is the stress onUie 
development of teachir training coalitions: school districts 
institutions of higher learning, regional education centers! 
social agencies, and private sector organizations represent 
possible members of such coalitions. Because of the poten- 
tially diverse candidate pool, the Commission developed a 
unique concept. The Professional Support Team, to 
establish competencies as well as guide and assess the begin- 
ning teacher's progress throughout the school year , ' 

It is the Commission's expectation that the alternative 
ficld-b^sed proposal as presented in our report will take its 
place beside the more traditional mode of teacher training 
perhaps each benefitting from the other. We understand 
that we are advocating change; change can be difficult. 
However, whether change is to be perceived as a millstone or 
a milestone depends not on what potential the change brings 
to us, but instead on what potential we bring to the change. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Harry Jaroslaw 
Chairperson 



It IS also our intention to encourage further the notion of 
partnerships and coalitions which was advanced in the 
Boycr Report (page 28). Local districts shall seek joim spon- 
sorship ajid operation of their training programs with col- 
legiate education faculties. College education faculty are 
viewed as the primary resource for conveying theoretical 
knowledge of children and adol'-s.ents, their individual 
characteristics, and their .learning. Regional consortia of 
several districts represent additional means by which 
resources might be pooled and quality enhanced Profes- 
sional associations should also play an active part in the 
Pr eparation process, especially by offering programs to help 
iheir members fulfill their respective roles as participants 
True partnerships will depend upon the mutual efforts of 
those involved to surmount the obstacles which traditionally 
have inhibited such relationshipsi^from developing. 

In addition, it is important that teachers acquire certain 
basic knowledge and skills before they assume full respon- 
sibility for a classroom, even though much valuable learning 
can result from actual experience. This applies equally to 
teachers at all levels, kindergarten through grade twelve. 

Members of the Commission are unanimous in their view " 
that the terms '.'intern" and "internship" do not accurately 
describe the teaching candidates or state-approved training 
programs referred to in this report. These terms are unfor- 
tunate in that they might suggest to parents and professional 
educators that the new teachers are less than adequate to 
assume full-time teaching responsibilities. On the contrary, 
our recommendations assure that provisional teachers will , 
have met certain requirements before they take charge of a ' 
classroom and that their knowledge and abilities will be 
refined over the course of a year, We urge that terms such as 
'provisional teacher" and "state-approved district training 
program" be used instead. 
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NstrictPlan ' ^ 

recommended above, districts should be required ro 
.it Miiten plans for their programs and 

Dval by the State Board of E^"'^'""^' P"Sni ° by 
torv authority of that Board over any mechanism oy 
i cert are awarded. Staff of the Boar w>^i^ 
rally the procedures by which all P;°8"'^^L°;d;!^^ ' 
lers are evaluated and approved These pro^cdu^^^^^^^ 
e ^ome type of peer review of the written proposa by 
•Issionals^utside New Jersey and the auditing of e - 
ation recommendations and ^"PPor^'ng "^Z;"^^^ 
ning programs are to be a part of interstate rec^proca 
ccmcnt° then periodic on-site state assessment of 

onal teachers also will be required 

V particular district or consortium of districts might sub- 
. a plan after deciding to employ a P^ "^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
. plan may be submitted in advance, aPProv«» obta.^^^^^ 
d then simply updated at the time a P^^^'^fJ^l™ 

.ployed. The Commission ^"^^rT'^H fn^l t anSl 
L of Education devise a standar^dized format and^et up 

idelincs for the development of district Pl^"^;^»°J^^^^^^^ 
minimum, these plans should present the foUowing in sut 
:iem detail to provideaclearundcrstandingofthetraining 

ogram: 

A. an identification of all key P««o""'=»'^";^^^^^^^^^ 
Support Team and Evaluation Team members, 
and their certifications; 

B. syllabi of the formal instruction '^o'^P°"^^^^ 
the vitae of those who will provide instruction, ex 
ccpt those who are college faculty; 

C. an identification of all other supporting 
including personnel and acce.ssibility of library or 
other learning materials; 

D a description of all consortial arrangements in- 
clS idemification of district leaders who will 
serve on the coordinating team; 

E. documentation of the agreement of college faculty 
to participate in the seminar and on the Protes 
siorial Support Team; 

standardized criteria. 



G overall ; neframes for the essential activities of the 
three phases of the program; 



li 
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acscplionottheNvaysinwhichformalinstruction 
will be integrated with teaching practice. 



Th. standard, oSh qX-d^^Xb,^ 

pofenual .0 draw 'oB^'her vanou^ gments P;°„„| 
sional communily - «P"'>"V£r,aw lask of prepar- 

^KaVrntifelsion .0 «i» .his oppor.un,.y lor 
partnership and cooperation. 

The District Training Program 

Each district wishing to hire Pf°-i?*°"'^;'"ft"a^ToRram 
tain state approval of its plan and must offer a program 
which meets the following requirements. 

1. Qualifications 

Before taking the state subject test and being o^^^^ 
fered employment, the provisional teaching can 
^ date wiU be sere ned through a local interview 
proc e s wiich must be thorough and focus on th. 
• evalua'.ion of academic and experiential 
ba kg?ound and. in P^^ticular. on those pe - 
sonal/cthical qualities identified in the Boyer 
Reoort (pages 27) as critical to the profession of 
feach n? in order to be eligible to take the propos- 
ed sta^^'subj^^ matter test . the candidate also must 
evidence the following: 

A. Phase 1: Initial Training 

The Commission considered the question of 
what training ought to be 
provisional teacher takes responsibility tor luii 

candidate for alternative certification possess Se 

Sd prepare themselves to receive a provisional 
teacher. 

, A bachelor, degree from an a.^i.ed c^^^^^^ 

rr.rre?n^%Xer.hes.b. 

ject to be taught; and 

At least 30 credit hours in the subject lo be 
faught in secondary fields), except that h, 
30 cred requirement can be waived in part o 
or^pletUbytheStateBoardofExa^ 
those who demonstrate ^t leas f ve V^^^^^^^^^ 
f..u time work experience since the dale ot tOv 

S cct to be taught. Elementary teaching can- 
dSs win be required to pass a general 
Jtiowledge test and must present evidence of a 
baccalaureate degree and a 30.credu major in 
any field. 



b. 
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; In addition, staff of the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, in reviewing the transcripts and ap- 
plications of those seeking to take the state sub- 
ject matter test, should conduct an evahiation 
of the overall academic record and background 
of each candidate. The Secretary of the Board 
of Examiners has the right to ask the Board to 
reject the application of any candidate whose 
combined academic/experiential record is not 
judged adequate based on existing standards 
for teacher education graduates in New Jersey. 

All candidates who meet the above criteria should be eligi- 
ble to take the proposed state examination which allows en- 
try to the alternate certification program. Because the pro- 
posed state test will jerve as the initial screening mechanism, 
a rigorous and valid test should be used and cutoff scores 
should be set high and mjiintained. Those who pass the state 
exam should be given a formal ''notice of par^age" which 
they can present while seeking employment in the schools. 

2. Training Activities Before Assuming Full-Tlme 
Teaching Responsibilitiefl 



The training activities required for alternative 
certification candidates should consist of three 
components: prcservice practice teaching, a con« 
current seminar, and an orientation to the local 
district. 



Preservicc Practice 

Each state-approved training program must 
provide an opportunity for the provisional 
teacher to work with students in a limited and 
controlled 'Maboratory*' situation prior to be- 
ing assigned full responsibility for a classroom. 
This element of the training of provisional 
teachers mu.st involve a minimum of 20-30 days 
of work in a classroom under the direction of an 
experienced reacher and a certified supervisor. 
This practical experience should consume a 
portion of each of the 20-30 days and be in- 
tegrated with a concurrent seminar. The pur- 
pose of this prescrvice practice would be to in- 
troduce the six teaching skills areas outlined in 
the Boycr Report (pp. 27-28). The context of the 
experience would be determined by the local 
district in consultation with a college or univer- 
sity and would be approved by the State Board 
of Examiners. For example, it could be 
operated during the prior spring in cases where 
the provisional tmher is identified early; it 
could be conducted in a summer; or, if the pro- 
visional teacher is employed on short notice, it 
could be provided the first 20-30 days on the 
job. 



b. 
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Seminar 

In the sarnc time frame as the practice ex- 
perience, the provisional teacher must par- 
ticipate in a concurrent seminar dealing with ef- 
fectlve teaching, curriculum, classroom 

■A ll i.i 
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management, and child development, 
discussed in the Boyer Report. The chil 
development componentl of the seminar shoul 
be focused on the age group the candidate wir 
be teaching. The seminar can be offered by tw 
local district, a consortium of local districts,! 
college or university or a coalition of institJ 
tions. The seminar may be offered for graduate 
credit assuming established higher education 
standards are met. It is intended that the. 
seminar meet regularly during the practice 
teaching experience, and that an integration of 
these two aspects be required. The State 
Department of Education is encouraged to pro-^ 
vide coordination by identifying clusters of 
districts which are hiring provisional teachers 
and to organize regional seminars in partner-- 
ship with colleges. I 



c. Orientation 

Each district should also provide an orienta- 
tion program designed to familiarize alter- 
native candidates with the local district, its 
organization, its policies and its curriculum. 



3. Preparation to Train a Provisional Teacher 

The employment and training of a provisional 
teacher requires organization and preparation on 
the part of the district. Central to this task is the 
development of a prescriptive training plan (see 
page 1 5). As a part of this planning process, reading 
materials and other resources must be identified as 
accessible and the district must demonstrate that a 
certified experienced teacher has volunteered to 
assist with the training process. It is expected that 
there will be extra compensation for additional 
work by this teacher. In addition, members of an in- 
ternal support team must be identified. This team 
will include, at minimum, the school administrator, 
, an experienced teacher, and a college faculty 
member. The team shall also include a curriculum 
supervisor in those districts employing such person- 
nel; other districts must provide for comparable ex- 
pertise on the team. The State Department of 
Education should provide orientation programs for 
support team members to familiarize them with 
their respective roles in the training program and 
with state certification evaluation forms, criteria 
and procedures. 



It is essential that small districts with limited 
resources work together. The State Department of 
Education should Identify districts in close proximi- 
ty which wish to hire provisional teachers and assist 
them in coordinating their resources to meet the 
state requirements for a district training program. 
Each district must identify a program leader and 
these leaders will form a consortium coordination 
team, 
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. FkMC II'- lotcMlvc Support 



Phase II of the program is to occur during the 
first 10 weeks after the provisional teacher begins a 
full-time teaching assignment. It may last longer 
depending on the progress and needs of the in-/ 
dividual candidate. Its purpose is to continue the 
study which was begun during the Phase I seminar 
and the refinement of teaching skills introduced in 
the initial practice experience. As in Phase I, em- 
phasis must be placed on the practical integration of 
various aspects of the program so that knowledge 
acquired is applied by the provisional teacher to the 
refinement of skills. 

The mechanism for accomplishing this integra- 
tion is the Professional Support Team. The concept 
of the Professional Support Team is central to the 
program recommended in that it allows an in- 
dividualized approach to training provisional 
teachers. This team, ideally comprised of in- 
dividuals who worked with the provisional teacher 
during Phase I, will consist at least of the school ad- 
ministrator, an experienced teacher, the curriculum 
supervisor (where available), and a college faculty 
member. The team may call upon other profes- 
sionals to assist in the training process depending on 
the needs of the candidate. A major function of the 
team will be to develop and carry out a prescribed 
training plan for the individual provisional teacher 
which takes jnto account the provisional teacher's 
background, progress, and degree of success in che 
Phase J program. 

Learning and skill development should continue 
in five areas during the Phase II program: 



1. Student Asscs»mep 

Support team members should call upon any 
additional experienced teacher, curriculum 
supervisor or college faculty participant having 
special expertise in methods of comprehensive 
student assessment* 

2. Learning Theory (including how the atypical 
student learns how to motivate) 

Support team members could involve an ad- 
ditional college faculty participant and district 
special services personnel. 



3. Curriculum 

As outlined in the Boyer Report, study in this 
area should include lesson development, 
teaching strategies and, in particular, the cur- 
riculum 10 be taught by the provisional teacher. 
Emphasis should be placed on reading, writing, 
rnalhcniatics. and science in the elementary 
grades and on reading and writing in the subject 
field at the secondary level 



The Support Team could be supplemented in 
this most important aspect of study by addi- 
tional teachers, college faculty, private sector 
consultants, professional association in- 
stitutes, and the Department of Education's 
Regional Curriculum Service Units. 

4. Child Growth and Development 

The Support Team could be expanded to in- 
clude special services personnel, private sector 
professionals and community agency represen- 
tatives. 

5 . The School as a Social Organization 

The support team might be supplemented 
with additional college faculty and with school 
administrators. 

Learning in the Phase II program will take place through a 
continuation of the seminar meetings begun in Phase I. 
These meetings could take the form of a college credit- 
bearing course(s) as long as the criteria for integration with 
experience and broad use of available support team 
resources are met. Certain topics (e.g. student assessment 
and learning theory) or aspects of topics lend themselves to 
being taught effectively through coursework, while others 
might be learned best through experience. Some combina- 
tion of coursework and experiential training is desirable. 
Consortia of districts with the coordination of the State 
Department of Education could offer state-approved 
regional seminars which pool the best resources of the par- 
ticipating districts. 

Refinement of skills in the Phase II program will also be 
fostered through informal visits by members of the Support 
Team or other qualified evaluators. Visits must be made by 
one individual at least once per week during the 10-week 
period and the responsibility for these informed visits must 
be divided between at least two but among no more than 
three persons. In addition, opportunities should be provided 
for the provisional teacher to observe other experienced 
teachers in their classrooms, (sec Phase III: Assessment) 

C, Phase III: Continued Support and Aascssment 

As noted above, some informal observation 
(once per week) of the provisional teacher will have 
begun during Phase II of the program. These 
classroom visits are intended to be instructive and 
must be followed by" conferences between the 
observer and the provisional teacher. Ideally, the 
observers will be persons who are involved in other 
aspects of the training program. 

Also, beginning in Phase II and continuing 
through the duration of Phase III, there will be a 
gradual shift in emphasis from the development of 
the provisional teacher to evaluation for purposes 
of recommending certification. This evaluation 
phase is to be conducted by an Evaluation Team of 
no fewer than two nor more than three persons. 
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Taese restrictions are intended to insure that more 
•than one perspective will be represented in the 
CI. aluation process while the potential for disrup- 

u' Va S P''°y"'ona' teacher's classroom is 
U. .ited. In nearly all cases the Evaluation Team 

ic of or three members from 

the Support Team, but other specialized evaluators 
ni»y serve. If an experienced teacher participates in 
the observation process, no evaluations are to be 
conducted by that individual which might have a 
bearing on the future employment or certification 
of the provisional teachers. It is the responsibility 
of the appropriately certified administrator who is 
chosen to head the team to formulate the final cer- 
• tification recommendation. However, the ex- 
perienced teacher should provide advice and 
guidance to the candidate throughout the year. 

The evaluation process will be conducted in ac- 
cord with the following guidelines; 

I. PhascIKflnt 10 weeks) 

a. at least one informal visit per week by one 
member of the team; 

b. at least two formal observations with pre- and 
post-conferences, one during the first five weeks 
and one during the second five weeks; and 

c. a formal written evaluation at the end of 10 
weeks prepa.ed by the appropriately certified 
members of the tearti and shared with the provi- 
sional teacher. 

2. Phase III (Period beginning after the first 10 weeks 
and extending to the end of the provisional period) 

a. at least one informal visit per month; 

b. a minimum of two additional formal observa- 
tions (no more than two months should pass 
without an observation occurring); and 

c. a final comprehensive evaluation report 
prepared for submission by the chief school ad- 
ministrator of the employing district to the state 
to support the certification recommendation. 

skinim!;.?*''^'''^/ii°n ' '"^ evaluations must emphasize the 
Si " "'^ '^^P"^ as related abilities. 

The final evaluation will be recorded on a standardized form 

interim assessment. These must reflect the same crifer^ 
upon which the state form will be based. Those criter a wiH 
measure the provisional teacher's ability to: 

1 . identify appropriate student objectives; 

2. develop appropriate learning activities; 



3. sequence and pace instruction; 

4. intersperse questions to check for understanding; 

^" rZlf' f ^''^ "nany detailed examplesand 
clear instructions; 

pr'acVice?'' 

7. provide opportunities for independent work; 
^" srdenTs;'"^°''"'''°" appropriate to 

9. exhibit proficiency in the subject matter; 

10. assess student achievement (through tests and 

stud.nu""H '"'^ P''""''^' appropriate feedback to 
students and parents; 

11. manage the classroom for effective learning; 

12. deal with individual learning styles and problems; 

13. develop educational experiences that provide op. 

areas of decision making, personal/social adjust- 
ment, positive self-image, and creativity; and 

' ^' g";owJh " ' '^o^imitment to continued professional 

It is critical that the distinction be maintained between 
evaluation of the provisional teacher for p^umw^ of fut^^^ 
employment and evaluation for purpose^s o7?J5 jficIS 
f his must be so even though the two evaluatioTprSessM 
share some commonalities. Continuation of emKen S 
a local decision which is made by local school bowdT prd 
vr?"" f'^a^'O". on the other hand, Sa suSr^^T 
s^i ity and places the teacher as a membi of th tSnJ 
profession m good standing and entitles him/her to JJJTciJ 
any district in the state. The decision to certify be oS,i 

aminer ; and certification recommendations regardinB nri 

t^a hnSv V'"" '^''^'^P^^on directly to the Secretait of 
iecLbn,^ S 'ocal emploSt 

rcSgfefe 

Because provisional teachers will be issued a cerf ifim*^ 

r?qu r!?d7o?tt nf r ^ 

d3 eH nn I evaluation report which is to be 

BoSp. • P''°^'^'0"al teachers and submitted to tht 

s^a? of thif nn ^^'1'^°''^ recommended that he 
staff of that Board, with the assistance of consultant* 
prepare and distribute a standard state form to b^ usJd in 
reporting on the performance of provisiS teacher" 
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Ldition.the Commission believes that the concept of 
Support Team is a credible. *ff«=t.ve and 
[exciting means by which to wsist new teachers 'n the 
DDment. This approach brings a wide range of exper- 
Wpectives to bear upon the education o the prov,- 
Sheir and does so in the context of actual teaching. 
ebylUowing consideration of the practical needs of the 
»idual.\^ 

■he state V» have to give serious consideration to the 
Itns bv which district training programs will be sup 
Eed TuitioX fees and other sources of support will be 
ffied by theW Board and Department of Education. 



Finally, the Commission recommends that the State 
Department of Education, through some sort of .ndepen. 
dPnt oanel study very carefully the programs which districts 
S lop 1« t^^^ plan. It should be assumed that the pro- 
gram will operate conditionally for three years after irn- 
0 ementation of the first program. At that time, the Slate 
BoTrd of Education should be informed of the extent of its 
"uccess and should decide upon its continuance and any 
modi^cations needed for improvement. 




APPENDICES 
harge to the State Internship Panel 
iirposc of the state Panel 

The State Board of Education is c^^^^^-V ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
fa new olan for certifying teachers. This plan cans ror mc 

assess a baccalaureate degree and pass a state test in the ap- 
■E^oD atrsecondary subject field or a test of gene al 
SnZ dgc at the level. If such an •ndiv.dual js 

fred he/she will be issued a one-year provisional certificate 
i^d it w 1 »i the esponsibility of the local district to provide 
««S rVining in an on-the-job internship during the fir t 
year J^f S The district will also assess the ^r or- 

mance ot^he provisional teacher and. at the end of one year. 
provSSe tKaie with a positive or negative recommenda- 
tion for standard certification. 

At its December meeting the State Board, by a formal 
reso uS)n en^^ the Commissioner of Education's pro- 
rJ,s7 hat\wo pand be convened to assist in designing Us 
ructilre The first of these panels was comprised of na- 
re ognized educational leaders and researchers 
tionaiiy recogi n^ cu c ountr y . T^''' pan el met in 

from various pan;, ul li.v couniry. > . .^ 

Princeton. New Jersey on January 10 and 1 . 1984 and its 
Sose ias to define the areas of know edge and the 
ffacE skil s which are essential for beginning teachers. A 

implemented, 

The recommendations of the national panel also will pt 
vide he b;,i5 for the training of P'ovi^^ona t««^^^^^^^ 
district internships, The P^f^"*- jMJ' 1^^^^^ 
for which this charge is intended, ii to design the ipecntc 
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means by which knowledge and skills will be conveyed to 
provi ill teachers and their abilities assessed dur.ng^^^^^ 
internship period for purposes of certification. The recom- 
menSat oS! of the state panel will be used to devdop ■ 
Minimum standards with which all districts must comply. 
?resrsrandards will replace the existing "emergency" 
sys"m of employing alternate candidates for teaching jobs. 

Assumptions 

The state panel is not to debate or comment upon the 
merits of the certification plan which the Board is consider- 
Tng m Department and the State Board o tduca ion have 
created elaborate means by which the plan itself can be 
discussed and decided upon. 

The following are basic premises of the panel's charge: 

1. National Panel Report 

The state panel should focus its attention on 
designing the structures through which Provisional 
teachers can acquire the knowledge and kills de- 
fined by the national panel. It should function with 
the knowledge and on the assumption that the com- 
missioner and the State Board of Education have 
accepted the repo^ of the national panel. 

• 

2. Employment 

An essential premise oi the state panel's work Is 
that local districts will be able to offer contracts to 
individuals who hold the naccalaureate degree and 
who pass the state subject matter test or general test 
at the elementary leveL, Although somMralning 
may occur before the iiidividual actually begins 
teaching, (e.g.. in the summer), training wi 1 not^^^^ 
a prerequisite to the offer o, a contract .!n addition, 
these individuals will be hired as teachers who are 
responsible for classes of stu.knf s on a full-time 
basis. Provisional and emei ..^cy teachers have 
always been hired under such terms; the state panel 
is asked simply to assist in recommending ways in 
which they might be trained while on the Job, 
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a. Dliirict Aiupkci 

It is assumed that the training of provisional 
teachers will occur under the auspices of local 
school districts. Authority for ihc preparation and 
certifications of school personnel belongs legally to 
the state. A part of this authority is delegated to col- 
leges in the traditional preparation of teachrts'and 
will be delegated to local districts in the case ofpro- 
visional teachers. This does not preclude the stXtc 
panel from recommending that other institutidns b? 
allowed to provide support to district internships. 

4, Purposes of internships 

In preparing their recommendations, the 
members of the state panel should recognize that 
the internship is to serve two functions. First, it is to 
be a means through which prpvisional teachers ac- 
quire training in the knowledge and skill areas 
recommended by the national panel. Second, it is to 
be a mechanism by which district personnel, acting 
on behalf of the stale, for purposes of certification, 
evaluate the provisional teacher's ability to apply 
knowledge and skills effectively. 



It is important to note the distinction which must exist bet- 
ween the certification and employment determinations 
which districts will make regarding provisional teachers. 
Certification is a state function and, at the conclusion of 
each internship, the local district will recommend to the stale 
whether or not a provisional teacher is sufficiently compe- 
tent to be issued a standard license, valid in any New Jersey 
district. The decision to continue employing a provisional 
teacher beyond the first year belongs solely to the local 
board of education and is based upon other considerations 
(e.g., economic) in addition to those of competence. 
Because certification is a state function, the state must 
always reserve the right to review the certification recom- 
mendations of local districts and colleges, to request addi- 
tional documentation of candidates' performance, to 
moniior the training process, and to lAake the final deter- 
iiiMiaiion concerning the issuance of certificates. 



5 Onf Year's Duration 

The duration of a district internship is assumed to 
be one year, including the period prior to the time 
when the provisional teacher actually begins 
. lej.hing . This amount of time is comparable to, or 
eicctdi, that devoted to professional training in 
jnjny college preparation programs. 



Speclfk Charge 

The state panel should recommend whatever guidelines its 
members believe will result in an effective internship for pro- 
visional teachers, operating within the assumptions listed 
above. Some specific questions the panel may wish to ad- 
dress arc; ' 

1 . Should there be a summer or other pre-teaching ses- 
sion for provisional teachers? If so what should be 
its duration and its focus? 

2. Who should be required to supervise provisional 
teachers? What kinds of supervision should be pro- 
vided? How frequently should provisional teachers 
be observed in the initial and latter stages of their 
training? 

3. What kinds of inservice training, if any, should be 
provided to provisional teachers? How might this 
be accomplished? 

4. What should be the qualifications of those persons 
who will supervise provisional teachers? 

5. What trainingshould be required of, or available to 
those who will supervise and assist provisional 
tea9hers7 

6. What criteria/commitments should a district meet 
in order to be authorized to hire a provisional 
teacher? 

7. What type of documentation should districts be re- 
quired to forward to the state in support of their 
recommendation to certify or not certify? 

8. What external institutions might districts use in 
assisting with the training and supervision of provi- 
sional teachers? What options should be available 
to districts? 

9. How should districts evaluate the knowledge and 
skills of provisional teachers? 

These questions are not intended to limit the discussions 
of the panel, and its members are encouraged to consider 
any relevant issue. 
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1: FarniUarity with latest methods of research- 
validated effective teaching in related subject mat- 
ter fields, as well as methods dealing with basic 
skills of reading, writing, and mathematics. 

2. Familiarity with latest curricula developments and 
education strategies for implementing related pro^ 
grams. 

3. Awareness of learning theories and measurement 
and testing skills as they relate to child and adoles- 
cent growth, behavior, and academic achievement. 

4. Understanding of, and appreciation for, the 
various philosophic and cultural forces related to 
American values as they impact upon educational 
issues, policies, and goals. 

5. Awareness of the organizational and management 
problems of school process and how such process 
relates to the sociological factors of the community. 

6. Understanding of, and appreciation for, the par- 
ticular educational ap^sets of and difficulties en- 
countered bj^minority and underprivileged 
students. % 



Demonstration of classroom skills related to: 
i\. student objectives 

appropriate learning activities 
questioning skilla 

individual, small group, and large group in- 
struction 

classroom management skills. 



b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 



/ 
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The following considerations are provided for continued 
professional development. So that the profession of educa- 
tion can finally ^.ain the image and stature enjoyed by the 
medical and legal professions, the State of New Jmey must 
offer the financial aid necessary for local boards to offer 
con)parably higher salaries for experienced teachers. I also 
recommend that the Board of Education and the Board of 
Higher Education negotiate with other states to bring cer- 
tification programs ihroughout the United States into the 
five-year professional program in order to put professional 
training for teachers on a par with those in law and medicine, 
and to afford a full professional preparation without any 
competitive complications with liberal arts preparation and 
subject-matter training. 

Should these proposals be accepted by the State Board of 
Education, the needs of students, parents, professionals, 
and political leader^ would have been met, and all of us 
could get, once again, to the business of education. It is time 
to bring these various segments of the population, all of 
V hich are sincerely concerned about the future of American 
education, together in harmony, and I feel that this proposal 
for teacher certification can significantly contribute toward 
thatend. 

Regardless of the program to be adopted, the Board 
should submit any new proposal for teacher training and 
certification to a panel of nationally recognized scholars 
from within ihf profession and from other areas for evalua* 
tion before final adoption. The panel should be jointly 
selected by the Department of Education, the Department 
of Higher Education, and the various professional groups 
which are engaged in teacher training and in the evaluation 
of teacher training programs. New Jersey's children deserve 
at least this minimal protection. 
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SupplenMntal Report 
l^y Editbe A. FuHon, Pmidenl of NJEA, 
on the 

Report of the CommtaioR on Alternate Teacher Certification 



tCommisiion on AU«rwa<e Teacher Ceyilficitlon hii produced a 
k which recommends a method of attracting outitandinft non- 
kmal candidates that is worth testing for a trial poiod. The panel's in- 
6r on standiirdj; and rigor has produced an aPternatc route to teacher 
kation that is far superior to the **emergency*' licensing procedure it 
IBdcii to replace. The pane! has included many elcmaus that build 
ly and dose possible loophole*. These includes 

I. Qualifying standards for eligibility to take the State test. 

\ 

t High cuioff scores. 

I. Professional preparation before the provisional teacher is given 
, charge of a classroom. 

Suggestions for college participation in the pre-svrvice and 
post-service professional preparation programs. 

J, Strict State siaaduds ;o permit and govern locaWistr^ct train- 
. ing. 

ft. Continuing SiaJ:e monitoring and evaluation of the local- 
district training. 

7. Clear delineation of support-team roles, entirely differ entialiug 
collegial assisian*.^ from the separate functions of supervision, 
evaluation, and employment/certification reconimendations 
about the provisional teacher. 

». Mandating extra ccfmpcnsation for extraduties that fall on staff 
members because of programs for provisional teachers. 

9. Inclusion of a sunset" provision so that, after a three-year 
trial, the experimental new route to teacher certification can be 

^ Improved or abandoned as experience dictates. 

10. The determinative roJe assigned to the State Board of Ex- 
aminers and retention of State control over licensing. 

/hile these elements have produced a plan that*s considerably stronger 
I present alternate licensing procedures. I do not yet feel that 1 can en- 
ic the Commission report. While I did not oppose its transmission in its 
i«m for m 10 the Commissioner. I do believe that it should be strengthen- 
^en more before it is enacted. N JEA will cominuc to seek the following 
nges in whatever enabling regulations or permanent procedures are 
pted. The final plan should: 

1 . Rcqalrc gradMatc credit for all profesiloaal tralaing — both 
pre-iervkf and pott-itrvlcf * This will insure participation by 
our colleges and universities. It will also give consistency and 
legitimacy to the content and quality of instruction offered. 
Certainly, fees or tuition should not be charged unless valid col- 
lege credit is given. 

2. increase the prf^let aeademk lowl and dMrtaic tlie post-^ 
service load. The more professional training the provisional 
teacher has before actual teaching, the better for the students in 
the class, NJEA recommends that the completion of 12 college 
credits (or the equivalent) In how to teach and kom itttdewli 
kam (including practicum) be a prerequisite for issuance of the 
provisional certificate. Ideally, this training would be given in 
the summer. 



Moreover, the first weeks of teaching are demanding and 
draining, both physically and psychologically. Beginning 
teachers typically spend long hours in the afternoon and even- 
ing in the assessment of student work and preparation of 
lessons. At such a lime, the beginning teacher should not be 
burdened with semina^requirements. Collegial help should be 
available, but heavy academic requirements should not be im- 
posed. The bulk of the academic requirement should have been 
completed beforehand. 

3. Eliminate the big loophole In the report — the provision thai 
would M a school district hire **on short notice" a totally un- 
trained provisional teacher and provide pre-servke education 
during "the first 20-30 days on the Job/' Hiring of provisional 
teachers on short notice should not be allowed. Permitting it 
would wipe out the standards and quality built into the pro- 
cedure. If abused, it could open the floodgates. Moreover, the 
first weeks of school are crucial; they determine the tenor and 
success of the entire year. Beginning teachers should be 
prepared beforehand and eligible to take f^ill and successful 
control of the class on the first day of school. 

If the state persists in'making the mistake of retaining this 
loophole, it should at least take steps to protect the imcgriiy of 
the teaching that goes on in affected classrooms during those 
first 20 to 30 days. Where a district has not hired a regularly cer- 
lified or properly prepared "provisional" teacher by the open- 
ing of school, a member of the support team (i.e. supervisor or 
administrator) should be assigned initial responsibility for the 
new teacher's classes during the period of pre-service educa- 
tion. (In almost all districts, supervisors are not required to 
begin their normal teacher observations and evaluations until 
December, making them available in emergencies to be assigned 
to this function.) 

4. Make It clearer that what the beginning teacher needs Ifl help, 
not harassment. While the report calls for observations and 
evaluation, it ignores the penchant of some supervisors to nit- 
pick and harry the supervised. Observations and evaluations 
should be constructive. In* Jre assistance, not criticism. 

5, Because so few districts run a full school program In 
the summer, special Slate «;fforts — Including In- 
centive funding — should be made to establish com- 
prehensive centers for pre-iervlce training. For 

both educational and social reasons, these special 
comprehensive summer programs could be in our 
biggest cities. 

•With these changes. New Jersey will have a strong 
system for identifying, recruiting, and training 
outstanding non-traditional candidates. Public- 
school children could only benefit. 

Edithe A. Fulton. 
President. NJEA 
April 27. 1984 
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. . Report of a Panel on the Preparat 

of Beginning Teacliers 

submitted to 
Dr. Saul Cooperman, Commissioner 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
Ernest L. Boyer, Cliairman 
February 28, 1984 

Introduction 

The Panel on the Preparation of Beginning Teachers was 
convened by the New Jersey Department of Education to 
help define two critical elements of teacher preparation: 1) 
what is essential for beginning teachers professionally iO' 
know?, and 2) what teaching skills and abilities are most ef- 
fective? # 

Several introductory points may help place the Panel's 
recommendations in perspective. First, the Panel was asked 
to identify knowledge and skills essential for beginning 
teachers to be conveyed to prospective teachers as 
undergraduate students or during "internships". These 
constraints were judge reasonable and appropriate. At the 
same time Panel member's believe strongly that there are 
other areas of knowledge ~ such as the history and 
philosophy of education — that may not be essential for 
beginning teachers, but which are desirable nonetheless. 

Second, consistent with its chi rgc, the Panel did not at- 
tempt to define these areas of advanced knowledge but 
recommends that the New Jersey Department of Education 
consider examining this larger question some time in the 
future. The Panel encouraged the recognition that teachers 
should feel a professional responsibility to continue to refine 
their skills and improve their teaching throughout their 
careers. 

Third, Panel members are concerned that the knowledge 
and skills for the beginning teacher are so fundamental that 
they may appear almost too obvious and familiar to com- 
mand the attention thiy deserve. Several times the point was 
made that those preparing beginning teachers might be 
tempted to view them casually or dismiss them as outcomes 
generally accomplished. While our recommendations do 
cover familiar ground, we believe that the knowledge and 
skills we have identified are often not conveyed effectively to 
new teachers nor applied in practice. 

While we speak of "essential" knowledge, it is important 
to understand that such knowledge cannot and should not be 
imparted uniformly to all classroom students. Indeed, the 
ability to know when and how knowledge should be in- 
troduced is itself a basic characteristic of good teaching — 
one that is essential for all teachers. 
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Fourth, we recoghize the desirability of assigning pvo- 
ipective teachers to various types of districts (e.g. urban, 
suburban, rural) to broaden their experience. We also note, 
however, that there is also great diversity within a single 
district . Indeed, a single classroom presents a broad range of 
teaching challenges sufficient for the, education of beginning 
leachen, The critical point is that preparation-programs 
must give new teachers the opportunity — working with 

* The Panel wu ukcd no< to comment upon the propojth for teacher cer- 
iiliciiion currently being cornildered by the New Jeriey Board of Education 
iitid. therefore, did not review or dijcujs these plans, A copy of the Panel's 
iii«f»e It iiiached (see Appendix "A"). 
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mentors — to apply their knowledge and skills in different 
ways. This goal frequently is not achieved. It is common for 
new teachers to use the techniques of teaching they have 
learned without sufficiently sensing the needs of individual 
students. 

Finally, the Panel accepted the proposition that teaching 
is ■- or should be — a profession. This led to a discussion of 
the sense of powerlessness among teachers. We consider it 
unfortunte that classroom teachers are often at the bottom 
of the education ladder. The word "practitioner" is often a 
"low-status" term. 

We also consider it unfortunate that textbook publishers* 
and te^t developers often control by default what is taught iti 
classrooms and how it is assessed. Admittedly, theSe 
specialists perform legitimate functions and, in many ways, 
they are better able than the isolated teacher to keep abreast 
of research and new developments in education. Still, ajjltoo 
often teachers relinquish their own professional respon- 
sibility and teaching becomes little more than "follow the 
manual and teach to tests." 

Our recommendations are intended to encourage new 
leaelwrs to be knowlrjdgeable and thoughtful about their 
students, to think for themselves about what should be 
taught, how it should be taught, and how it is to be assessed. 
A basic assumption of this report is that'the teacher should 
be ■ dccialon maker, not jyst a technician who links 
students, textbooks, and test developers. Teachers who " 
assume roles as technicians are bound to be less inspired and 
less committed to their work. 

In the context of these preliminary statements, then, we 
suggest the following areas of knowledge and skills as essen- 
tial for beginning teachers. 

Esientlal Knowledge 

What then is the basic knowledge appropriate for all 
beginning teachers? We conclude that all new teachers 
should be knowledgeable in the following three essential 
areas; 

I. The Curriculum: What Is Taught and How it Is 
Assessed 

We begin with the conviction that what is taught 
is what is learned and that teachers can only convey 
to others the knowledge they themselves have ac- 
quired. Therefore, new teachers should first know 
the subject matter they must teach — the cur- 
riculum prioritit of the school — and be skilled in 
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assessing siudcnt progress. New teachers should 
also {earn how to organize the content and know 
how and when key ideas should be introduced. They 
should learn how to develop and mt tests, with par- 
ticular emphasis placed on the difference between 
written tests and other forms oi assessment. 

Beginning teachers must understand that, 
although paper and pencil examinations perform 
useful purposes, there is some learning — a trip to 
the museum or the reading of a literary masterpiece 
for example — that is valuable, even though it may 
be difficult to measure outcomes. Beginning 
teachers should have the skill to evaluate such ex- 
periences. Simply stated, the beginning teacher 
should know the special content to be taught — the 
school curriculum. They should have the ability to 
determine what has been learned — the assessment. 

^ The beginning teacher miu have the skill to 
evaluate apd choose materials to achieve both of 
these objl^tives. This means knowing how to use ef- 
fectively, textbooks and teachers* guides. It also 
means having the confidence to select ^n6 use 
primary sources of information. We also c iclude 
that beginning teachers not only need to know how 
to use prepackaged tests but also have the con- 
fidence and skill to construct their own evaluation 
instruments. In the end assessment will reflect the 
' experience and wisdom of the teacher and cannot or 
should not be replaced by externally imposed ex- 
aminations. 

2. The Student 

The beginning teacher should also know about 
students, their characteristics as individuals, and 
the ways in which they learn. Here, matters of in- 
dividual interests, student motivation and main- 
taining a healthy climate in the classroom are ab- 
solutely crucial. We are especially concerned that 
knowledge about students be down to earth, linked 
directly to the classroom. Abstract theories of per- 
sonality or child development frequently are 
studied in isolation. New teachers often are 
bewildered when they encounter a disruptive child. 

Beginning teachers should learn about'pro- 
ccdures for preventing disruption in the classroom. 
One might, for example, move from real-life pro- 
blems to theory, rather than the other way around. 
Regardless of the strategy, we conclude that the 
beginning teacher must not only know the cur- 
riculum and assessmcru; he or she must also know 
about the students, how ihey learn individually and 
how, in the classroom they learn together. 

We're encouraged that this is one area of educa- 
tion where knowledge is evolving most productive- 
ly. There are, for example, exciting new discoveries 
about language development in young children and 
there are fundamental breakthroughs in brain 
research. We are also impressed by the potential of 
technology as a partner in early learning. And there 
a growing recognition of diversity among 
g j^Qdenis and how differences can be served. All of 



this suggests that new teachers must know what they 
teach and who they teach as well. 

3. The Suiting: The Classroom and the School 

Teachers teach individuals, but they do so in a 
group setting — the classroom — and at a place we 
call school. Beginning teachers must know 
something about the classroom as a social unit and 
about the management of the classroom. They need 
to know about the school as an organization, with 
more or less sharply focused goals. There is growing 
evidence that teachers increasingly must cope with 
the bureaucratic social structure of public educa- 
tion. And it is time, perhaps, to view the teacher not 
only as instructor but also as executive, as one who 
makes decisions, allocates time, sets priorities, 
prepares reports and is accountable to a larger com- 
munity, working'within a complicated structure. 

We do not applaud all aspects of the increasing 
complexity of the teaching task. We only note that 
the school is a connected institution — a community 
institution — and the beginning teacher must at 
least be somewhat familiar with the forces — 
organizational, social, economic and political — 
that will either enhance or restrict his or her work. 
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Effective Teaching Skills 

The Panel was charged with answering a second question, 
••How do effective teachers teach?" In responding, we have 
chosen to emphasize those spt?ciai skills that research sug- 
gests arc most effective. However, we wish to restate our 
conviction that teaching is a profession and that each suc- 
cessful teacher brings to the classroom more than; 
knowledge. We must look at the person, too. 

' In particular, there is the elusive but critically important 
matter of integrity. The new teacher must be an ethical, 
responsible person who cares about chi'ldren and is 
dedicated to the work of shaping lives. These personal 
characteristics — traits of character — cannot be taught or 
measured with great precision^ but they can be fostered, and 
those who select teachers must determine if they exisK Inter- 
viewing beginning teachers and observing them — with 
monitors — in the classroom and school are essential. Ex- 
amining the approaches which industry is using in attempt- 
ing to identify integrity woiild be helpfuK 

The teaching profession would benefit perhaps from a 
code of ethics — similar to the oath physicians take when 
they enter the profession. Although such rituals may be 
mainly symbolic, they do represent one of the important 
ways a profession communicates to its new members and to 
the public that there are high standards of ethics and per- 
sonal behavior for which they stand. If standards ol integri- 
ty are crucial for those wholieal, they are, we feel, even more 
critical for those who teach. 

With respect to pedagogy itself, essential criteria for good 
teaching includes having clear goals, proceeding in small 
steps but at an appropriate pace, interspersing questions to 
check for understanding; giving many detailed examples 
and clear instructions* 



Effective teachers also provide sufficient successful prac- 
tice for aU students; see to it thn all students are involved; 
provide opporf unlty for independent wo'-k; and successfully 
evaluate the progress of each student. 

These steps are especially important for those fields where 
the discipline is well ordered; where information can be- in- 
troduced in sequential fashion. But they are useful, with 
adaptation of course, in other fields as well. 

In the end. the beginning teacher must be able to stimulate 
creative thought, hel- the student evaluate what he or she 
has learned, and prepare the student to use knowledge wise- 
ly. This requires skill in engaging each student in active 
di.scourse. It means a spirit of openness in the classroom ~ a 
recognition that at times the student is the teacher and that 
great teachers are students, too. 

Finally, the point must be made that, although these skills 
of teaching may appear to be •^common sense," unfor- 
\ tunately, they are not commonly practiced. We make this 
point, not to condemn teachers or training programs, but l6 
. underscore the importance of developing basic skills in all 
beginning teachers- We do. in fact, urge a high stand: j. 
recognizing that all good teachers are always in the process 
of becoming. 

Two Additional Isniies: 

The Panel was asked to consider two additional subques- 
tions: 

1) What are the differences in essential knowledge and 
skills among elementary. :»econdary, and special education 
teachers?; and 

2) What areas of knowledge for beginning teachers are 
best taught in a collegiate scttiag? 

With respect to the first question, we believe the 
knowledge and skills identified in this report apply equally ^ 
to both elementary and secondary teachers. While the 
general categories arc the same — tht content, the student 
and the school — it's also true that ihe content and context 
differ for each level. For example, we recommend that all 
new teachers know about the students they teach. Obviously 
this is essential for both elemenatary and secondarv 
teachers. However, elementary teachers will focus on young 
^ children while, for secondary teachers, the emphasis will be 
on adolescence. 

Wc also jccommend a common set of skills for both 
elementary imd secondary teachers; however, these skills 
lAiIi be ippiicd, practiced, and refined in different ways 
depending on the tearhing level. This is especially true with 
langutge — a skill that we believe is absolutely crucial; one 
ih«! mm be given priority attention. And obviously, most 
iccondtry teachers are expected to present more specialized 
mfomulloij in selected fields than are teachers in the early 
irades and ihould be prepared to present such material in 
iPT'OprltU! wiyi, Overall, however, we see no need to dif- 
(erviMuif iharply between elementary and secondary educa- 
iiufl in defining the fundamentals beginning teachers need. 

I rachlni ihe imrely and profoundly handicapped is 
•rtcKMf MMllcr. Beginning teachers who work with these 
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students must have knowledge and skill that goes beyond 
those discussed in this report. This exception extends to 
those who teach even moderately handicapped students who 
are appropriately classified as such. The usual classification 
of children /ith Down's syndrome, for example, places 
them in the moderately handicapped classification (we 
recognize that there is disagreement among special 
educators' about the appropriate classification). We are not 
certain that the regular system is either prepared or able to 
teach these children. 

We are disturbed, however, that local school districts, 
particularly those in urban areas, are classifying an excessive 
number of students as ••special." This trend can be at- 
tributed in part to the increased federal funding the schools 
receive when students are so classified. The role of child 
study teams can become one of ••searching for pathology" 
in order to justify the classification of those students. There 
is also a jzrowing tendency to refer to special etiucation any 
student who is difficult to teach, whether or not that student 
exhibits any particularly identifiable handicap. Clearly, 
such a practice sacrifices students to the system. We also 
should note that regular education teachers often refer so 
many children to special education because they feel they 
have no time to give equal help. 

Far fewer children should be referred to special educa- 
tion . At the same time the sthcnl system has a corresponding 
obligation to offer these children additional support within 
the regular educationsystem. And regular teachers will need 
to know more about the teaching of such children. 

With respect to the issue of where professional knowledge 
can best be presented, there is no single answer, no one ar- 
rangement that is always best. The college setting offers ob- 
vious advantages. Here there are research and library 
resources. On the campus, prospective teachers can meet 
with colleagues, and have time for reflective thinking. It's 
also true, of course, that there are collegiate settings where 
these goals are not achieved, but the potential cannot be ig- 
nored. 



At the same time, there are non-collegiate "laboratory" 
situations that also may be appropriate for conveying 
knowledge and skills to prosf ective teachers. Here students 
actually meet with students, they encounter what we like to 
call •'real-life" situations. Perhaps the best approach is to 
join the learning places, to build partnerships or coalitions 
among the separate institutions interested in teacher 
preparation with new organizational arrangements to help 
educators carry on their work. Teacher associations and 
organizations should feel a special responsibility to support 
high levels of professionalism among their membership and 
actively promote programs to enhance the skills of can- 
didates and older students. 

At the same time, we arc concerned that partnerships, 
when they do exist, frequently are dominated by higher 
education. The ideas of the teachers are trapped within 
traditional collegiate structures of semesters, credit-hours 
and the like. Therefore, if coalitions are established around 
laboratory training programs, we recommend that new 
structures be flexible and provide active participation of all 
parties. 
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ndtK'd. il U t)ie conviction of the panel that teaching will 
-;omc a profession in this nation only as there is a closer 
d continuing link between theory and practice, between 
colleges and the schools. 

Appendix A 

itfge to the Certification Panel 

In order to provide a sound basis for all New Jersey's 
^cher education and certification initiatives, it is essential 
tat the Panel provide us with its best judgment regarding 
K) major questions: 

1 Wliat h Essential For Beginning Teachers To Know 
About Tli«t Profession? and 

2. How Do Effective Teachers Teach? 

For purposes of selecting new teachers, it is important that 
ve focus not on the universe of Icnowlcdge which might be 
[scful and acquired during the courseof a career. Rather, we 
must attempt an identification of that professional 
knowledge which is essential for the beginning teacher so as 
loachieve a degree of significance in what is required while 
•voiding the perpetuation of artificial hurdles. In addition, 
It is critical that we synthesize the research on effective 
teaching as a means of improving the preparation process 
and the criteria for determining whc is effective. 

' Although the task is complex and cannot oe completed 
with 100 percent assurity, it is nonetheless necessary that the 
Panel assist us in establishing a tentative position. The pro- 
fessional justment and consensus of experts will proyide us 
with an excellent starting point from which our system can 
evolve and progress. 

Finally, as a corollary to the basic charge the Panel should 
also advise us as to which, if any, area: of knowledge and 
skills are best acquired in college. 

The Panel is not to evaluate the overall system proposed. 
The State Board of Education in Its deliberations has 
established - elaborate process for making its decisions to 
adopt, modify, or reject the basic plan in concert with the 
many segments of the state community interested in quality 
education. There are many substantive and political issues 
to be considered in this process and the Panel, to achieve its 
goals, must remain aloof from those who support or oppose 
one or another approach. 
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Testing plan would revolutionize 
teacher licensing for Jersey schools 



By ROBERT J. BRAUN 

A special committee of (he state 
school board is studying a plan to revo- 
luijonuc teacher licensing in New Jer- 
sey by dropping ih^ century-old reliance 
on training iniiituiions ano. m iis pljce 
certifying teachers on the bash of 
sundardued-iesis and practical exwri- 
encc. 

The plan, designed boUi to increase 
the number of applicants for leaching 
jobs and to raise standards for entry 
into the profession, would allow any 
holder of an undergraduate degree to 
Work for at least a year in a public 
school district as long as the candidate 



passed a tough Ifcensmg test. 

During that year, the candidate 
would be provided with practical train- 
mg in the classroom and. if successful, 
be awarded a permanent teacher's li- 
cense 

Although J7 other slates re<]uire 
teacher candidates to take licensing 
tests. New Jersey has shied away from 
the practice. The New Jersey Education 
Association (NJEA). the slate's largest 
teachers union, has opposed both license 
testing and provisional licensmg. 

State education officials, who have 
refused to comment on the plan public- 
ly, say they expect opposition from the 
^JEA as well as from public and pn- 



.vale teacher training instiiulioni 

The new certification plan would 
not eliminate teacher training programs 
at the stale and private colleges, but 
would provide them with tough comoe- 
iition. 

New teachers would still be able 
to major in education at a tradition- 
al program, but they would have to pass 
the state licensing test and compete 
with holders of lioeral arts degrees 
They would likely be put at a competi- 
tive disadvantage in Uking the test be- 
cause so much of their undergraduate 
instruction would be in education-relat- 

(Please tuna to Page 30) 
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ed fields, instead of lub^ect matter areas 

Candidata seeking to teach i specific subject at 
the high school level-such as math, history. English or 
I foreign languagt- would have to pass a subject mat- 
ter test to demonstrate their knowledge of the area of 
study. Those seeking to teach at the elementary school 
level would hive to pass a general knowledge test. 

Passage of the test vould make candidates eligi- 
ble for cmplovmeni in the public schools. But the em- 
ploying school districts would have to provide an jnten* 
live; one-year practical training program which, if 
passed, would alio** the probationary teachers to earn 
permanent licenses and retain their jobs in those dis- 
tricts. 

•The state Itself would supervise the practical 
training to ensure it meets uniform standards 

Details of the plan are still being developed and a 
curtam of secrecy nas been thrown about internal de- 
liberations. Members of the stale school board were 
provided with a verbal briefing" on the new plan ear- 
lier this month but were not given any written docu- 
mcniation. 

S(«*te officials said the lack o! a firm, written plan 
was dye both to last-minuie changes and an effort to 
hold off criticism until final details were worked out. 

They indicated a formal presentation of the new 
licensing, procedures was lively at the state Board of 
Education 5 regular September meeting 

One board member called the plan ' exciting" but 
cautioned that not al! members of the panel shared 
that view. 

'''There is still a lot of sentiment for rcmjining 
with the current system that dates back to the normal 
school." the board member said 

In the middle of the \ah century, the stale estab- 
lishfd a balf-doien "normal schools." iwo-year colleges 
that were dedicated to the training of public school 
teachers. 

They were ultimately upgraded to four-year 
teacher colleges and have evolved into New Jersey's 
Six state colleics-Glas^boro. Trenton, Kean. Mohl- 
cUir. William Patenon and Jersey City. 

Khoo!s. while still maintaining teidher 
training programs, are now predominantly liberiJ arts 
iflicltulionfi. Rimapo College in Mahwah and Rich* 
ard Stockton State College in Pomona were established 
a$ liberal arti schools and do not hdve major teacher 
triinini programs 



The large teacher triunin| program at Rutgers 
Univettfty's Graduate School of Bducatioa ate would 
be affected by the new nires-aa would tradiiional of- 
ferings at Seton Hall University. Rider Collegei Sl 
Peter's College and Fairlcigh Didunion Universitv. 

Education Commissioner Saul CoopermaD.' who 
has not revealed Ihe details of his plan, has made no 
secret of his desire to change teacher licensutf rules. 
Within the last few months, be has wanied that the 
schools face **an absolute crisis of quality ' because of 
the poor backgrounds of new teachers entering the 
[ield. 

At a news conference two months ago. Coopennan 
said the state was looking for a way to attract brighter 
candidates to the profession while, at the same time, 
ralsin|( standards. He said the current system oi teach* 
er training discourages many bright 'student? from 
considering the field while, at the same tame, aiiowrag 
mediocre student* to enter it. 

Sutistics recently published bv the College Bord. 
the ortaniution that iponsors the Scholasuc AptHode 
Test (SAT), show that, both in New Jersey and the' 
nation, students entering teacher training 'programs 
have the lowest college admissions scores 01 any pro- 
fessional major. 

State otficiaU concede salaries and job prestige 
arc factors, but they also argue that the nature of the 
traditional education major also serves as a deter- 
rent, 

One argument the department is expecred to u.^e 
is that many students shy away from the :ypical edu- 
cation major because it doesn't train ihem'to do any. 
thing but teach-while liberal arts training keeps the 
door open to a variety of jobs and conunuea graauate 
or professional study. 

"We have the feeling.*' said one deparmer: >iaff 
member, "that there are a lot of bnght 'unoecided^i out 
there who might want to try teaching as d ciuc: but 
who didn't want to major in education as undergradu' 
ates. This approach will provide them w/.h tne op- 
portunity to give teaching a try " 

Details of the new plan have be^n shi'-c^ with 
officials of the state Department of Higher Louca'ion 
who,' less than two years ago, pushed through a sfnes 
of major reforms of the teacher education prvgrjirv* 
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NJEA chief blasts Cooperman certification plan 
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Union will oppose 
'absurd' proposal < 

By ROBERT J. BRAUN 

The executive director of the state's largest teach- 
ers' union has denounced Commissioner Saul Cooper- 
man's certification plan as a "sham and delusion'* that ; 
would allow "untrained people" to work with chil- 
dren. ^ ^ 

James Connerton. executive secretary of the New 
Jersey Education Association (NJEA), called the unre* 
leased plan ^'absurd" and hinted the powerful union 
would mount a major campaign against it. 

The union chief also expressed dissatiifaction 
with Cooperman generally, charging he belonged to a 
•group 01 people who imply all the problems of eduu^ 
tion can be blamed on teachers." However. Connerton 
demed report* the NJEA would try to oust the commis- 
sioner. , , 
The reports emerged from the union s annual 
leadership conference held last week at Montclair 
State College. Connerton denied NJEA leaders met 
with Democratic legislators at thf conference to sug- 
gest ways Coopertnan might be ousted. 

The union executive said he believed teachers 
\9ere unhappy with Cooperman*s periormance, but uid 
the NJEA would not try to campaign against him. 

"He's too solidly supported now" Connerton said. 
"He*s too tight with (Gov.) Kean. 

*1 would rather try to work with him and brine 
him around. H he sees the light, he*U shift his policia.^ 
On Sept.7j:ooperman-with the Governor ex- 
pected to be prlentf-is scheduled to fonnally release 
his plan to establish a radically new approach to teach- 
er certification. Under the plan, liberal arU grad* 
uates. who passed achievement tests in their fieldi of . 
study, could be hired as teachers by school districti. 

Those school districts* however, would be retpon- 
9ible (or providing the new teachers witk strictly lu* 
pervised internship progranu that would Uke the place 
of student teaching, After the year of actual on-the-job 
training, the teachers would receive their licenses. 

Most new teachers hired in New Jersey receive 
their licenses after graduation from traditional teach* 
er-training programs. Cooperman has charged that 
such programs fimit the pool of potenUal teachers, at- 
tract candidates with poor academic backgrounds and 
tend to discourage brighter students who went other 
career options. 

The commissioner's proposal would not eliminate 
teacher education programs at (he state colleges, 
which now produce 70 percent of the stale's new teach- 
ers, but would provide a competitive alternative. Some 
higher education officials have expressed the fear that 
ihe aiiernialive would be so attractive that no aspiring 
teacher would want to go through formal teacher cdu* 
caiion-and the programs would simply disappear be- 
cause nf a lack of students. 

Representatives of teacher training ir.stitutions 
illready have expressed their opposition to the plan, but 
the NJEA has. unlil now. remained silent The union 
chief's remarks suggest Cooperman faces a tough bat- 
tle having his ideas adopted. 

Connerton complained his organiiation has not re- 
ceived a copy uf Cooperman'i plan but he said he dis- 
cussed it with the education commissioner. 



"The commissioner's plan suggests there is really 
not that much to teaching, that, as long as you*re 
bright, you're able to be a teacher.'^ 

The NJEA leader said the plan amounts to "an 
experiment with our kids" and a ''risk." 

(ye said he doubted any school district could pro- 
vide adequate supervision of an internship program 
and contended money was not available to hire a suffi- 
cient number of on-the-job teacher trainers. 

'1f you believe we presently have in our school 
systems enough qualifieo and trained supervisors to 
run this program, then you might take a look at it. But 
if youYe talking about letting a lot young, untraMied 
people into the classrooms, with some supervisor hop- 
mg it will be all ri^ht-which is what I think will hap- 
pen, then I think it is a sham and delusion. 

"It might look good on^per, but when you start 
looking at it, you see it won't work." 

Conflerton said he was ''dumbfounded" by Cooper- 
man*s plan becaule both the state Board of Education 
and the state Board of Higher Education recently 
adopted tougher new standards for admission to, and 
graduation from, teacher training programs. 

*7he commissioner is trvine to uo riffht bv that 
now by saying vou don't need any preparation. I hon- 
estly don't thinK you should put anyone without train- 
ing in front of a classroom." 

Connerton said the proposed subieci-malter tests 
would not determine whether a candidate for a license 
would be a good teacher. 

"Someone might be a very bright math person, 
but that doesn't prepare him to be a teacher. What the 
devil does he do when he gets in front of the classroom 
;or the first time? Who has said what lo'do'^ Ho^ 
do you go in there cold?" 

'The union chief asked why retired business exceu* 
lives could not be permitted to be licensed immediate- 
ly as school principals or superintendents. 

"Why have one standard for teachers and another 
one for aaministrators?" he asked. 

Connerton said teachers were not plea.sed with 
Cooperman' b^ause the commissioner, who has been 
on the job a little more than a year, was a member of 
the "old boys' club" of superintendents and has "an 
old-time superintendent's mentalitv." 

He said such an attitude resulted in "keeping peo- 
ple vulnerable, frightened tor their jobs, always on 
their toes." Connerton accused Cooperman of acting 
like "Attila the Hun" in reorganising the state educa- 
tion department. 

The un»on chief also labeled the commissioner an 
"elitist** for hii heavy emphasis on "testing, measuring 
up. cut-offs, failing, all that sort of thing." 

"Things might have been slo|)py in some areas in 
the past. but. by God. we opened up a lot of opportuni- 
ties for children." 

Relations between Cooperman and the NJEA 
soured earlier this year over new seniority rules and 
were worsened when the commissioner came out 
against a bill expanding the scope of collective bar* 
gaining. 

Connerton had called the commissioner a hypo- 
crite." although he now denies using the term. 

* \ dfescrloed actions which might lead somtM)rie to 
conclude he was a hypocrite, but I would never use the 
term myself ." 

Connerton said he believed, m the battle over 
teacher licensing, "you might be hearing words like 
that again." 
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iKeah educailon blueprint' 
calls for higher teacher pay 



lyROBKRTi 8KAUS 

Gov. Tbomji Kfif) yMlerdjy (ormilly liunchH 
hit lo4)|'i«ai(fd cjm^i|n (or fducadonil rclorm by 
CJiling (or ligbfr Uginning sjUrict (or tcKhm who 
mffi n<w hcfftiing re^uHcmfnti. 4 iyit«m o( mtnl 
p*y ind IK* mithodi ol providing m-Mrvici trjiA' 

Kfjn. in J tpmh to 1 rare |Oin( scsion of the 
Ugiiiiturf. ilM endoncO it«ps Jircidy tilicn by Cdw 
cjtioA Commmioficr S^ul Coootrmjn and (he itJic 
Khool bojrd. including nfw policies for handlini dil- 
rvptiv« children, tougher lUndirdi for bilingujltdu- 
ciuon and new ttJCher lenionty rcguliUons. 

Kfin dubbed'^lhc 4&-minulf speech, which wji 



intfmipted by jppljuse tbrte limu, hit "blufpnni (or 
fducattonat reform " 

"Wr iimpltf hivf got to upgrade puMir «duca 
tton." Nc (old U)c IcgttUtoft "If w« do not. todiv's 
educatienilly deprived W||| become lOmorroA') red 
nomically ditadvantaged " 

Kcin't propoiils were immediiiety jdjckcd by 
iiidert of the New Jertcy Education Aitoc»at»on 
(NJEa) bul endort^ by (he sVatc School Board? At- 
tociJtion 

TNc new propoult in (he Govcrnor't ipcech 

weie 

• A KKMubtidiicd beginning teachert' taUrv 
(PiffjK tun to PagcZS) 
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Kean education plan calls for higher teacher pay 



(Coiiiiufd froafjge ()9fj 

of I1I.5W-J like of about |i.4Dfl (or most new teach- 
«n lAji «||| cMt the tiatc tome IJO milPon to imple- 
meoi li (ke (tnt year 

• Suvi igpport for a plan to bring i\\ incumbent 
leacneri up to the m 500 lfvil. provided they nieel 
ihf i;cen»ing requiremenij 

• A new mailer " teacher caiegory-ii» effect. 1 
iMiem oi merit pav that would provide "eicellence" 
a-ard'. ol tSooo a yeir to teachert who meet "(he 
nw4i iinngent crnena of the teaching profiuion. " 

• Ettabliihmffji of an "Academy for the Ad- 
^axtwni o( Teaching and Management '* 

Kean lito il/ongly endortW a new hcenting pro* 
gram (or ifjchen liijt already hat been in(ofmally 
?r«enied to the tiate school board The Governor 
•ill attend today i meeting of the tUle Bfiird of Edw 
canon «h«n Cooperman formally pretenU the prapoi* 

The new certificauon plan would provtde an "ll- 
lerftiiiwf • t/jck into the profesuon by iwirding a pro- 
vitional hcente to any holder of a baccalaureate de- 
|r« «So can pau a tub^ectmaiter te4( Tbf« new 
candidate) muti then pan 1 year-long in(entihip in 1 
public tcnool vv'ttem 

The Covrriwr tied the propoial for increated kit- 
jriei t« the Mw hceniing reoulremenlt. taying be 
•culd not atl the Legiiliture for the money for (he 

compeiiMtioft ram until (he new certification re- 
(juiremenu «fre m effect 

At a prru conference followini hii speecb. Kean 
laid ifle two propouli had to be )ojned becaute he 
didrtt want to au people (0 provide more (undt for 
e^'jcalion until the ttaie moved to upgrade teaching 

People have ge< (0 be reiuured they are getting 
hetier lucheri at well ai better paid teachert," he 
uid 

More thjo a (Mrd of Kean'i 3).page ipeecb wai 
devoted to endorvmeou of action already uken or 
plans now bclorf the sLaie tchool board 
• • • 

He drev applauie twice, lof eiample. when he 
drv'rit,*j lAf n9^^, monitoring procfduret adopted ear* 
iirr ti^.i wmmer bv in# tute school board The new 
ptao »||] jii<^ ^MifK'U to receive five-vear accredita. 
lion jiter piiiini through a formal evaluation (he 
lu'.f I rrwurcei « j)| be concentrated on problem dit- 

ltUj\ vhool problemt wui t,nj|)y 
•f«uon ihfv deiene ne declared in applause from 
'^r ■Pjttiiiiort 

l( »ili rftanjf our ernw approac/i from monitor- 
'"r iiw?poinimeni.i of the p4i( to planninif the 
arn.pvf.Ti/f.fj of the future Lit? Ilfwe-eicftlrnce 
rnfdificni* his lo V our gua) 
Khi aiio eidorted a rr()\jfrrmrfti m ihf ne* 
.'^■«v*!inn''j pun inai .ogld require tchool duincti to 
•j'.h 4'if\jpii\f wudi'nij 



be allowed (o deprive other children of tbeir right to 
learn " he Mid . 

The Goverw endorvd the new iiaiewtde gradu- 
ation teit that replaced the old Minimum BtsicSkitlt 
IMBSl program-and a new poUcv before (he ttate 
tchool board that would deny a diploma to any gradu- 
ate who cogid not dentoAitratt proficiency in (he Eng- 
lish language. 

"Every ituden( in New Jcrtey will need (0 be able 
to ute that language tn lU looken and written forms, 
either In c«tlege or the workplice." Keao tiid 

•Therefort. If be or ihe canno* ihow competency 
10 the Eflililh language, he or »he will not get a New 
Jenef dipwrni." 

Keai reputedly uprcuid the toncem for rail- 
Uif (he pmilfe and aitractivcAeff of the (eacitifl| pro- 
iwM^ He uld food teKbert could be recnii(ed and 
retiioed by Improving "pay. job lecirlty and continued 
devfkopfnent, programs which enhatKe profeuionat- 
MB aitd ieU*eiieeni." 

TW Goetrw oiaoud Nevi York uaioa leader Al- 
bert Stu5h«r, with wiiom Xua rL«( three weeks ago to 
disnui reforms TW »reiid<fi( of the American Ttder* 
atHM of Teachers had aaid, "Vou can t run tne schooH 
with dedKated mlialOAariet any longer." 

") am M4 among ihoie.' Kean added, "who he* 
lieve (ha( we can improve Khooli without making a 
further cofnffli(mefl( 10 (eacher lalariei " 

linger (he Governor's plan, all newly certified 
teachen would receive a starting salary of at least 
lll.&OO a year. In Ihe first year of (he new syt* 
(em. the state WMid provide (he difference between 
(hat figure and (he current starting figure in atl ichool 
dittrktt 

The Kate subsidy would be phaied out over five 
years, but the minimum WQ^id be raised 10 reflect cott 
of llvinl increases 

The new starting ulary would mean wme new 
teachers would make more money thjn already em> 
ployed (eachen 



To CMTCCt what he called "an imbalance between 
new teachers and the many well-<)uattfiet* teachers 
now in the public ichool system." Kean said he would 
ask the Legislature for money to raite ill teachers 
making below |||.5(KI to that level*- provided they 
pati the test required for (he new license 

At the preis conference. Kean taid the firtt-vear 
coit would be tlO million and would decline to about 
tlO million, According to Kean adviser Gary Stem 
moAt of the rww morey would be needed to upgrade the 
ulariei of working teachers, not (or the new ttarting 
minimum because so few new learhert are being 
hired 

The moat controversial propotal it the limited 
merit pay system Pfoposed by Kean. and (he Governor 
indicated he would go slow m implementing it 

"! propose (hit becaute eilraordinary teachers 
deserve entraofdinary compensation and recn^mdoti 
Great (eachert thould be paid as great (earhert 

Kean called for the etiabltthmeni ol a commit 
Mon r^flecttnff almott every sector m locietv ' He 



emphaiiied teachert would be represented on the com- 
miuion because "(hey more than anybody elte know 
the qualitiB of a great teacher " 

The commuiion would set the criteria lor choot* 
ing the matter teachers, set up procedures for select- 
ing (hem-which mutt include peer review -deter- 
mine the reiponiibitities of matter teachers and. final- 
ly, choose t/ie districts that will provide a pilot test of 
the new system 

The.Govemor said he wanted five school districts 
to test out (he new program -a number that would be 
increased to 20 In iti second vear Five oercent of (he 
oitirictt icachert would be eii|;it)ie (or tne >j.uuu hor. 
uses Kean said he would sutimit a detailed prop<->< 
alto the Legislature by Feb li 199t 

The new academy (or teachers and admmittra 
(ort woulJ provide training in educatnr^ on a .^hnn 
and Inng-term basis. Kean said 

Teachers will be able to spend a y^ttV te^rral 
weekt or a month ttudying c(lec(ive tchoolt prac 
ticet." Kean taid noting the n|u' center ' will (ocu^ 
on praciicai applications of the very latest research 
(indingt in Ihe held ' 

The Governor who had campaiined heavily on 
educational it«uet in 1)11. hat been planning the'neu 
ini(iativC5 (or months He had promised to make New 
Jertey a ' laboratory state ' (nr the ideas and recom- 
mendations contained in a scnet of national education 
studies that have sharpiv criticued schooling in Ameri- 
ca 

He repeatedly relerred to the study commisMooi 
- Kean served on iwo-m hit speech 

.. Four separate national reports have delmed thi 
problem They all have said it is the special respond 
bility o( the slates in devise the solution It i& iimt- 
for action. 

"Reforming our states educational System ma\ 
well be Ihe most important task of my adminittrition 
jnd of your terms as legislators " 

Although many of Kean s proposals were (ir^i 
suggested by Cooperman. tome o( the most conirovcr 
sia! -including the matter teachers and the link hr 
(ween new licensing and higher pay -were stricth the 
Governor's ideas The commiisioner. (or eiample hJd 
wanted a system o( denying increments to poor teac** 
crs raiher than providing bonuses to good teachers 

Cooperman. however yetterdav endorsed all 0! 
(he Governors proposals and praised the chie( evfcu 
live for ' hn frturage ' 

Ai Ihe pf*.*s con/errnre Cooperman said he wi» 
stunned" 10 learn the NJF.A opposed ihe propcou 
pariiCularlv ihe one rallinj; lor hifher beginninK n 
anes 

Kean addrd 

1 cam imagine jn\onf frpreseniinf; tearhCf- 
who would be opposed to a plan that could give ^e^ 
Jersey what rould he ihe hiRhesi tiarimK leachp- 
salanei m the country 

Both ihr GovPfnof and the rnmmHSifiner ijit* 
Ihev hi^ticvfd the pfopn\ih uould he adopted ^w*" 
Cooperman noling 

iMiimaipK 1 ihin; up jjomj^ m mn r^r f\f 
Sin);lf nnr-nncp prnplf rr< ognijp ih<» prohlpm a'm* mm 
nur ^olulior* 
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Kean urges new system 
for licensing teachers 




Ph«ftt by ffktiard Woicnbf rg 

S David Brandt, left, state Board ot Education president, and Education Commissioner Saul Cooperman 
flank Gov Thomas Kean during meeting on education at the state museum auditorium in Trenton 



By ROBERT J. BRAUN 

Gov Thomas Kean and Education Conimissioner 
Saul Cooperman yesterday fornrially presented what 
the Governor called a "revolutioiurv" new system 'of 
licensing school teachers 

Kean. making his second major speech on educa- 
tion in as many days, asked the state Board of Educa- 
tion to (ipht against "the pressures of the status quo" 
while \[ deliberated on tne new system that would 
award licenses without requiring the traditional teach- 
er training, 

"You've got to be prepared to defend your posi- 
tion in the (ace of a crisis," Ke^n told the board 'The 
crisiS 1$ here and we ignore it at our wril" 

Cooperman. in a long presentatiort Dunctuated by 
dramatic appeals to open teachmg to ^'talented peo- 
ple. " provided the details of the program-the award- 
ing of licenses based on subject matter testing and 
participation in a year-loog. state-iupervued mUun- 
ship prngram 

J ndrr the new approach, the certification pro- 



cess would shift from the state to the districts that hire 
the new teachers. The final recommendation that a 
new teacher be given a license would be made by a 
' certification team" composed of local educators, in- 
cluding fellow teachers. 

"we will move from a system that will certify 
people of limited ability to a system that will deny 
these people admittance to the profession.' Cooperman 
said. 

"We will move from a system that systematically 
discourages talented people to a system that will make 
It po.^sible for them to teach/' 

Just how difficult the battle will be over the ne\^ 
certification plan was dramatized in a long posilu/ii 
paper release by the New Jersey tjducation Associa- 
tion (NJEA) in response to the plan. 

It referred to several sections as *'sham and delu- 
sion' and accused Kean of using his power of appoint- 
ment over Ihaatate school board to force the changes 
throu|h the panel 

The NjEA termed the two speeches and thrtie 
(Plcaie turn to Page 12) 
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Governor urges new teacher licensing system 



(CmiIim4 inm Pifff Ow) 

prm toiiffffiice. in («o Uyi m chjnfei ia cdy. 
cam i -cire fully rcHcarM irWdii wfil' 

H II uAconKiofublf (« mm mcH bIjUnt twy. 
down vniljurjl power ttf iont clun|e-^lM»mf wtH. 
iflUmiof>ed UJt cNangr msj hi," (W NJEA Mid. 

•Thii II J lukcd U5W 0/ lorct . . . mu to io* 
Kiwoir '^''^ improvtmnu (r Ntw J.ricy 

Thf prmnUUm pvta by CoepcrrrMa and lis 
3Uf| mffntwn ranfcd from itm|iaf cnticom ol 
wrreni icidwr tf imiaf propouls U McdiHKs e( k)w 
hiyhly quihlMd ptriMa luvt bf«fi Med ik$ apporU* 
niiy 10 (cjch bfcautf al cvrrtiit lictttiif rMtUrt. 

^^JAI^'.^ '""^ P^^ icidemic 

Jc^i€vf mefll of nirrent tocWr cand»dj(4S to vinufin 

liwknii -•III bnitf Mr dcfmiinM lo Uie M> 
dre fi Uiey itJch 

Dwpilt (h« mucum o( evrrmi ipuMch. 
Coopcrmin Mid thf mw lyum would mm eUirulr 
• he triduioAJl one H« uid kii department rould 
fofiimu* to sirenftlwn lU wtuW vsinf th« iltemaUvc 
jpprwch to "eip^nd thtf pool of uif ntcd p«ople.' 

The M« lyium. bowevtr. wogkH riirmnau two 
eKiHini alttmjte routes la icjcbinf )oi>f~s^ll«d 
cwjiv<o«BUn| and Che erne rf eacy ccrtifKatc, 

Uftdef cMr«^niiii|, a profptctjvf teac^r-Of 
a tfidwrr mihrni u ebangf fkidi-rttiirw to coltece 
10 Uke a number o( ctMinci Coopcnnao said i«ch a 
lyiifm roulu in teachers Ukinf '^diiiointed- courecs. 
without lo|ical seqaenro. 

Un<ler (he emerfenc^ lyitem. < kHooI district 
mgy hire a (ejcber who nuf bt aoi evm bavc a nltcie 
df|re« much ieu a Ijcewf , if ther e are lAortarci 

The Cooperman propoial would rwuirt anyone 
tejrtini tn the public scbooU to have least a bacHe^ 
lof 5 def r«f After atUinmf d«|r«. the prospect- 

III u'r ""^'^ ^« • maiter\«t 
that would. Coopermin wid. 'Vrft n out thoM who are 
ift«mp<t«nl. at least in termi of what ihey know of 



pouibic by Jinuiry. 

Board memben fenerally were improaH by the 
preKnUUon-aAd literally applauded CoopeiTTUB ar>d 
Kla|hols after the detailed descnpUon U the plan. But 
pauatc, vithout m»jor chanf «. ii hardly f uaranleed 

^'Wt koow we're w (or a battle.'* board member 
Ann Dinman uid. 

la addi^ to the NJEA, the propoul bis been 
atUckad by a number of key kflaUtort. includini the 
Keads af tW Assembly Educatmi Education. Mildred 
Barry Carvm (D-EssesK and the Assembly Hifber 
Edocatijn and Profcssiofig CommiUM. Assembl/maa 
JoMplDorU(I>-Hcdso<t^ 

Garvin and Dona rt leased a joint lUlcment vow- 
inf loovertiyn the plan ia (h« Lefislaturt 1/ thC'bdard 
paisetlL 

They will have th« assisUnct of Anembtymao 
John Rocco (R^mdenk xmor fiepublican on lh« edu- 



cation parvel who released a sUttotaA durfinf the 
plan would rwder childrco -fj^iaca pip- for the 

The suit PederaliM of TejcHln, ATUHO. bow. 
ever. «u muted ia lu critkum-a mnrm bccaM 
IHe union reprcmu sutt cellen raciTty membert 

Hither EdacitioaChanctJIorT. Edward HoUand- 
er iiwed a lUt^mt (hat, •Uk monu^ CW 
mao'i plan, asked for careful lUdy af a Mmb?^ 
key pcovisiona. HolUader appaartd wiU the oommX 
aioncr and Kcaa at one ol two prtaa co^eranM m. 
lerdJV aod praM'lhf pUa. eiprcauc Ue hopeU 
would lead eveataaUy to rtqairiai aUacV tcacim to 
Have advanced fraduatc dc|rt«i 



Sccw»dar>* Khool teacliers would Uke spccialired 
lesu-in math. hUtory and so on. ElemeoUry school 
iCKhen would Uke lenerjl kftowled|e terti 

The cwnmissioner uid he wanted the test ''to be 
aj toufh as we can make it" without makinf it so 
difficuU that It would not yield the number of icachcre 
needed in various fields. 

• • « 

Once the teacher candidates pus the test they 
may be hired by school dulnctt. Hbwever. they would 
have to uftdcffo a vear-loni internship. 

The deUils o( the tnlemship would be set, he said 
by a parcel of ^naUoAjlly knowo** eiperts who would 
answer two ou^stioni-what ti elfeciivt teichiac and 
what do teacSert need to know. Coopennan said thoae 
'wmed to the panel would be of the caliber of John 
Coodlad. Jerome Bruner and BenlamiQ Bloom-widely 
rccofniicd experts. 

The rccommendatiomof the panel would then be 
used to create a inrininf pror'm for the educaton 
"^.T^^ ^ TJ^-lM cducaion 

would include other tejchcn, buildini priadpab and 
other supervisor!. 

The newly hired tcjcher «o«ld Hrrt have to aa- 
derfo a weekloni ^-OfieatoUon" aosion bdort sUrtini 
f ^ ^ ^ pwiikwaUy licemed imln*? 
lor would have to be obac^ it lent once a week by 
Ihe prinapil-tftd onct a week by a Milled "coll^ 

''fL!?^v' OB the tusis ef 

interest and ability. 

The internship wo«ld Indtide retdinp. itidy and 
conferences to discvai (cachiAf itralef let. 

^*'*J^'^"y' ^ ? f*^^ ^ provisionally U- 
cemed Uocher^-and could be at much m |I,6C3 Co*. 
f>erman mnted out the fee woiUd repUce the taitioo 
Uut wwWluvetobepaidbyaomeoniwhoaeededto 
rttam to collcfe to cet the pfe|pcr number ef coaraca 
to urn a license. 

Me also pointed out that under a plao aanounced 
Tuesday by Cov. Kean. all beeinnini teachen-inclttd. 
ilart! ^ tirnint fll.SOO to 

Coopermaii and l^KUfholi, the suu's director 
of teicher certification, criUated the cwrmt lystem 
for lu iftcomutency. Criteria for coancs u tr the 
pfwot system are not anJform. they said aM oilem 
don't always use the same measures to judee in com- 
fwlence of student teachen. 

The new system would fuarantee uniformity, 
they uid. and bi|her sUndards 

Cooperman uid the department would seek to 
hive the new sUndards in place by September IHS. 
The propoul will be officially presented to the sUte 
Khool board m October for inilial adoption 

Hfirmii will bfiin Nov. IS. wuh final adoption 
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Kean looks at education reform from a refreshing angle 



Gov. Thomas Kean, m his address to a joint ses- 
sion of the Legislature, did- more than present a half* 
dozen sound proposals for educational reform. He 
brought hope and excitement back to the idea of im- 
proving the schools. 

In a way, the atmosphere he sought to create was 
reminiscent of the 196l)s, whep a society reelins from 
civil strife, racial tensions and uncertainty looked 
hopefully to tu schools for a way out. 

The fundamental difference, however, is one 
borne of the sad experience of the last two decades. 
Where. yea« ago, the public looked to the profession- 
als tor advice and counsel. Kean is now saying the 
public should be demanding the professionals meel the 
higher standards it will set for them. ' 

The Governor set the precisely correct tone; Edu- 
cation, like war. is far too imporUnt an issue to be left 
solely to the ^'experts " The political leadership should 
set the policies, independent of the narrow interests of 
organiutions, and demand that the institution chosen 
to d6 the job of educating childiren do it ano do it rifht. 

The handwringmg that followed the disturoing 
events of the 1960s permitted the creation of a shaggy 
forest of ideas, many of them with expensive price 
tags-expensive both in economic and other terms. 

Standards fell-no, they crashed. Education be- 
came more a means of therapy than of perpetuating 
intellectual rigor. Schools were asked to solve all man- 
ner of problems they had neither the means nor the 
expertise to do-lrom nutrition to personality develop- 
ment-while the basic mission of education, helping 
children to grow intellectually, was set aside, perhaps 
even debased. ^ 

Expensive consultants preached the importance 
of self-ima^e, the destnictiveness of competition, the 
unspeakable horror of failure. Experts urged the 
schools to listen to the children, when it was the chil- 
dren who should have been trained to listen to the 
demands of those who clung to academic standards. 
Teachers were trained on the finer points of conflict 
resolution and love as the universal solvent, while 
their verbal and math abilities suffered. 

In short, the schools underwent a massive loss of 
nerve Kean called on both the schools and the political 
leadership to regain cotitrol of the proper aims of edu- 
cation. 

For example, he urged the state's leaders to rec- 
ognize that teachers are not trained rigorously-and 
endorsed plans to improve training and certification. 

The Governor embraced the common sense no- 
tion that some teachers are better than others-and 
promis^MJ to seek higher compensation for '1np«'»*»'*' 
teachers. 

Kean wants tougher policies for the handling of 
disruptive children, higher starting salaries (or teach- 
ers and an insistence that all high school graduates 
s[;eak English fluently 

A score of years ago. such ideas would have been 
unlhinkable-because there was too much misdirected 
concern for the psyches of students and teachers and . 
not enough for the conse<|uences of flabby academic 
standards 




* About 
the / 
State 



Robert J« Braun 




The echoes of the misguided past were heard m 
the protests of those who issued press releases de- 
nouncing the new ideas even before the Governor fin- 
ished speaking* 

Not that anyone thinks what has happened in the 
last decades was terribly /successful -but because, in 
education, ideas generate institutions, institutions hire 
people and people have vested interests in maintaining 
what is. 

The mutually destructive alliance of teacher 
union leadership and Democratic politicians carted out 
all the discredited reasons why change cannot happen. 
The union leaders misjudge the yearning for change 
felt by many teachers-and the politicians are tying 
themselves to an unsuccessful past by following its 
fruitless slogans ' 

Established interests are still powerful. The co- 
alition of organizations and opposition politicians could 
.block much of what Kean is trying to do. Eut what 
arc the consequences'* 

If teachers are denied the chance to earn better 
salaries, they can blame it-not on fiscally cort^crva- 
tiVe Republicans- but on their own union leadership 
an'd its political allies 

' If children and their parents are denied more 
rigorously trained teachers, they can blame it on those 
interests that w<^nt to retain traditional training pro- 
grams as the only route to a icaching job. 

If schools do not improve, the consequences for 
individual children and all residents ol ihe slate will 
be. as 'Kean described them, perilous 

And ihDNe con.'^equences will be the direct result 
of a refusal of the vested educational interests to put 
their own selfish aims aside. 
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President praises 
state licensing plan 



ByROBERTJ.BRAUN 
Pmi4tni Re^g^w yestcr* 
day tinslctf out New Jersey s 
controvenul teacher Uccwing 
pro}M>Ml for special pr^^ise in hii 
»ajor policj aiUress oo educa- 

liOIL 

Speaking In Indiuapolis at 
the National Forum oo Excel- 
lence io EducaUoo. Reagan said 
he supported the sUte plan !o 

r«p tcachini to profession- 
utstdetiie field. 
TheproposaL whkb is op- 
powtd by the Nsw Jeney Educa- 
tion Aaocfatioo (NJEA) and fac- 
ulty membefs at teacher l aininj 
instilulioifs, vas mentioned by 
the President as be recounted 
how a number of state were de- 
veloping "Sttccejs stories" to 
meet educaUooal problems. 
"Ifl New Jersey/' Reagan 



said, •Gov. Tom Kean has a pro- 
po&al that deserves wide support 
•*Und«r bis plan, the :k\ 
Jersey Board of EducaUO^ would 
allow successful mathematJ- 
ciatis. scientists, liogyiits and 
)oamali5ts \o \mss a compeicncy 
test irt Ui?ii $u!>Jecis. then go into 
classrooms as paid teai:hLrs in- 
terns, 

'1f they p<frformed well. 
Uiey would fae issued permanent 
leaching certificates." 

ftcajjan compared the New 
Jersey reform to efforts in Ten- 
nessee to establish a merit pay 
system. Jiigher academic stanch 
ards'intJndiaoa and incentives 
for the study of mathematiw «nd 
science in Iowa. The President 
Mid such actions were part of a 
••|?ra«srcot$ revolution that 

(Please turn to Page U) 



(CofltioHcd from Pa^e One) 

ptombw Io stren|lhen every school In 
U>e country." 

From lodiaiw, wb«rn be delivered, 
a keynote addrea on problemi facing 
the leaching pro/vswion Wednesday. 
Kean Issued a statement layini he was 
"pleased at the support WHopd by the 
President" 

"There U a frowini re^.'ognitioa at 
(he <iaUon.M level v well ta the stale 
level, that dramatic steps must be 
Uktn Ho upgrade and Improve all as- 
pects of our system of public educa- 
Uofl,* the Governor said. 

"The President's address to the 
forum, as well «s bis support for roy 
recommeudalioos. Is evidence of hu 
concern wiUi Um^ iUi« of piiblic euuca^ 
lion." 

The Kean admiaistntioa propoc- 
als are under heavy poliUcal attack in 
New Jersey and the President's eo- 
oonemenl was welcomed as at least a 
morale booster. Saui C<iopermao, the 
SUte B education tommiwioner, had 
just arrived Io Brltk Township Hifh 
School for a meeting *ith Oc«aa Coun- 



tv administrators when he heard of 
iicagan's commeots. 

•that's very heartening." be said. 

Cooperraan has been Iravelinj? 
throughotit the state campaigning for 
the Ucenslne plan -and invariably run- 
wng into NJea "tnath squads." groups 
of uniofi activists who challenge the 
proposal dtcriog nuestiofl-aod-aoswer 
penods. 

.L ®^ national plug from 

we President spread through the state 
education department yesterday wiliiia 
iwursofjJiesoeech. 

"We're letting everybody know 
about it," said one staff member. "It 
ought to brighten up things a bit." 

The propoul is technically before 
the ittate Bs«rtl of Education for ap. 
provai and is exported to pass. On 
Wednesday, the panel unanimously 
voted to eod«ne it "ia principle". 

It facta difficulty In the Legisla- 
lure, however, where the NJEA and its 
political allies are pn'ssing for a bill 
that would overturn the proposal if it is 
adopted by the sUte school fcani. 

The Assembly Higher Education 
Committee voted Monday to release 



the bill for full consideration by the 
lower house. 

The debate has net been strictly 
partisan. One of the most active diam- 
piORi oL the blocking tei^tioa is As- 
semblyman John Rocco iR^snden), 
<»iw IS himsell a faculty member in the 
teacher training program at Rider Col- 
lege, 

Although It was overshadowed by 
the President's endorsement, the Kean- 
Cooperman proposal did receive an- 
other boost yesterday from the presi- 
dent of the slate's noft-lraditional pub- 
lic college. 

George A. Piuitt. president of 
Thomas A. Edisoa SUle College, said 
the Kean-Cooperman proposal "can 
only enhance the quality of teaching in 
New Jersey." 

"Cooperman's plan is carefully 
thought out and its principal ele.-^enl* 
are forward-looking and highly anpro- 
priatc."Pniilt$aid hk*^ 

The alternate teacher licensing 
proposal also has been endorsed by 
groups representing public school ad- 
ministrators and by the leadership of 
the New Jersey School Boards Ajsocia- 
lion. / 
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Teacher training panel stops short of 
backing state licensing reform plan 



ROBERT ) HRAl'N 

Thf hcid of i commi^^ion oi m 
honjl fifMTU on ip^rhrr IrJining yrs 
irrd^v rJllPd lor t\c% modf i\ o( 
<f4Chcr prcpjrjhon (hJi ^ould not tx 
t)i\fiJ on ir^dtiion^l rolif gf pro< 

Bui Etm\ I Bover. lormrr 
US f<Jucanon commiisionff who no* 
Uti6% ihe C'rnrKif Foundiiinn lor Ihf 
Advjnc^mcnt of Tfjchinj. noppfd 
thort of oppniy fndoriinc J pljn by 
i\i\r Kduc'lion Commtsiionp r Sju) 
Coopfrmjn to hvpju Uididonil. col 
ifKf b4<.fd trjchpr fducjiion pro|;rjm& 



10 hrrnsr nr* tc jthcrs . 

Bovrr iniroduccd lo i rrcuUrlv 
kchpdulfd \chool hojrd mrctini; 
f)v (»ov Thomas Kcjn had hrcn com 
missioned to lead a panel thai would 
provide puid.infp (or thr dcvclopmcni 
of Ihf Cwjp^rman propoul The pane) 
was not asucd lo commfnl on Ihf wiv , 
dom of Ihf plan iiscD-and Boypr rf ^ 
pfatHly rrsDird opporiumiifs lo 
whrihrr hf supp^irird it 

Thr ftcrauon (frr his and Kfan s 
- appt'arancr bcfnrr ihc finard ihf 
forrrial unveiling of the cnnfimitMoni 
report The report \\\e\\ runs onlv )6 
pajfs and a\ Rover hinfisril roncrdcd. 



Spec/a/ commission draws up list 
of essential skills and knowledge 



contains \'fr> lew surprises 

The panel had bren a^kfd to an 
^wfr two major queiiionj and id com- 
\mrnt on |uo othfr KJufs Thr 10 mfm- 
\eri all hut two of >»hom arc fducJ- 
ni\n or p^yrhologv pro((»!sorv werf 
a\ktd 10 dfirrminf what ciscnlial 
linnwVdRC hfjiinnift/s tcafhcn nrfd and 
whal smIK ihfv ^hriuld havf m nrdrr tn 
wnrli rf(Wtivei\ 



In rfiponsc. the commission 
membti-s tnsitted ihat tfjchcrs bt en- 
dowed with a strict vnsf of fihics that 
thfy itnow ihcir subject matter and bf 
ahk to d^tcrminf whfther thftr ntu 
dents kfiow n {tai they bf familiar 
*iih Ihf nfedi and characieruucs of 
thfir students and the fharacierisiir* 
of ihfir schooK jn<l communities 

The c^vfntiat tkttis teachers rwd. 



jr<.ordinK to Ihe Boyer report includr 
Ihf abiliiv to or|anuf rraifnal ha«f 
^ludenit learn at an appropriaif parf 
#nd Shi H and lo ensure ttiai all siudfnu 
tiavf the opportunity '9 use the maien- 
jhhey ve learned 

The Boyer commiuion alvo wi\ 
asked to comment on two qufsdoni 
that have betn the siibieti of often bit 
irr coniraversy m Ihe debate over thr 
Coopfrrnan plan Thrv wfrf ashed 
whether all leaehers. including; eirmfn 
larv, secofHlary and special education 
instructors, should bf trained in thr 
time wj^ ^ jnd what w^s the beM 
pU'^e lor nettf ifarhfrs to be trained 
thf colleges Of. as in the Cooperman 
plan. Ihf pubhr schools themsf ivfs 

Thf panfl contfnded that lii;h 
(<hooi and elfmentary sctKwl teachers 
rould be trained in the same wjv-^t 
(hau|;h sp.eciil provision should ^e 
mjde lor teachers of the handicapped 

In a lormal prfSfntation to thr 
board and a laifr news conleirncf. 
Boyfr said Ihat much more thin 
roursfworL and iradittunal practice 
tfachtni M js needPd to endow new 
irich4>rs «ith the ncfdfd skills and at 
ifibuies 

t^ducjiion muil lind i wjv lor 
inr ih*onst ifld the praciiiioner lo 



work tof^fther Hoyrr 
.said would create 
nc* pjnnrr>hip*- 

Uhiir rontedtnj 
that rolIeK^ ^jsfd study 
has its advanta^n. Boyfr 
said ' thf classroom is 
whfrf It s at 

Thf commission s 
rfport warned aKainsi al- 
!owin( colleges to domi 
nate teacher tratninf. 
and Boyer, m his formal 
presentation, called for 
more participation by 
school districts in tbe 
iramiDg of new instruc- 
tors 

"Unless wf find a 
way. wr will continue to 
splinter and fi|hl tmonf 
oursflvfts-an'j Ihf chil- 
drfh will be thf victims ' 

At thf press conicf 
fnce. Boyer warned 
afainAt allo«tn{ teacher 
training instiiuttons to 
usf thf grnvral findings 
of his rfport to justify 
coniinuauon of past prar 



He said collegf- 
basfd programs should 
not uSf the findings "to 
swf ep in fvf ryone s pet 
stratfj^)" and contended 
that if the leacher tram' 
ing institutions did not 
accept reform ' a lar 
more hard headed public 
would impose >t ' 

Bayer said futurf 
teachers must learn 
about the Characteristics 
of their students "before 
jhey are allowed to set 
loot in a classroom But 
he insisted that did not 
nfcessarjiy mean luture 
teachers should hawe tra 
dttional coursework 



To pretend it can 
be done through course 
work alone would restrict 
the insighu «nd sensitivi- 
ty of new teachers " 
tioyfr said '^'e need 
sorne dirfft eiperiencf 
wi(N Children 



\Bo\er conceded h( 
was Nnbbifd by oppo 
nents oKihe Cooperman 
plan «ho\rged him and 
fellow pjhfhus to rejfct 
the statf proposal. He 
said he had to tfl^the un- 
identified Critics that he 
would not tommert( on 
the menu of thf plan 

He did say, howew 
er. that he wn not in 
favor of testing to deter 
mine the qualifications of 
teachers i he Coop*rman 
proposal calls (or testing 
of teachers 

I think the quali- 
ties wf M ant to see tn , 
teachfrs would be very 
hard to capture in a 
paper and pencil lest " he 
said 

>)> )er praised Coo 
perman as a "person of 
integrity whose plan 
also had ■ mtegnts ' 

The findings of the 
Bover commission now 
*ifl be transmitted to I 



second committee that 
will determine how lo 
implement them 

Cooperman an 
nounced the members ol 
the panel vftifrday 
Hfaded by Harry jaros- 
Ijw. the Tenafly superin- 
trndent. and Robert 
Marii.. an executive w^h 
Merck i Co. the panel 
includes some of the 
most ardent critics ol the 
commissioner's plan 

Opponents on the 
panel include £dith Ful 
ton, president of the Nf w 
JerSfy Education As«o 
ciation. and Marcoanton 
10 Lacatena, president of 
the state Federation of 
Teachers. AFL CIO 

The }l members 
were drawn both from 
education and from pri 
vat( industry-and pri 
vate schools They wi|| 
attempt to identify eiact* 
ly how the knowledge and 
skills recommended by 
the Boyer panel can be 
brought to the teachets 
trained undfr the Cooper- 
man plan 
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Dea'r Dr. Cooperman: , 

i 

The Council of New Jersey State College Local Nj'sFT-AFT/AFL-CIO 
registers its formal objection to the compos i t idn of the Advisory 
Panel on Teacher Certification. j 

It lacks balance both as to persons who are objective as conccrna 
the initial proposal for an 'alternate route." ^nd as to persons 
Who are representative of the broader professioUl community. 

At least twelve of the twenty-one members on the Panel had 
testified for the proposal in hearings before the Board, only two 
of the members testified against it; with the ^txception of one 
person, there is no one from the teacher training profession; of 
the three teachers on the Panel, except for Ms/. Fulton who is th<» 
President of the NJEA, each has had problems with the 
Department's certification procedures and brings a bias against 
current teacher training to the panel, thus cqnfusing the 
Department's emergency certification procedures with the teacher 
training process: the minority community is ufider represented; 
and few, if any. of the persons on the panel ire familiar with 
the large body of research data on teaching aM learning whieh 
has been con.piled over the past ten years. i 

It is particularly disturbing to me that this data is not being 
made available to the Panel, and that such stringent deadlines 
have been imposed upon the panel that true iifiquiry and reflection 
are all but impossible . 

I urge that you remedy this situation by taking the following 
steps. . 

1. Change the deadline date to all0w time for proper 
inquiry and reflection. ^ 

2. Broaden membership on the commijttee to make it more 
representative of the State community. 

3. Put on the committee members who are familiar with 
the most recent research data on teaching and 

lea rn i nq . 

4. Make available to the committee the most recent 
research' data on teaching and learning, 

I would he happy to c3iscuss these issues with you at a mutually 
conven.iont time. 

Sincerely, 



Mil r CO a n t o n i o La c c! t (Ui a 

COUNCIL OF NI'W JKRSKY STATK 
COLLEGE LOCALS NJSFT-AFT 
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Home rule 
i for teacher 
training? 

^ SUif well*! 

A report by • lUte rommijiiofi aublbhed to itudy a proposed method 
of liceix^ing (eicbcrs In New Jtnty rfct)mniend3 Uut Kboo) dutncu be 
liven the power to (rata teaclMrt Urfely oo ifitir own. 

A copy oi Uic firul draft of \ht report by the state Commission on 
AUenvitivt Tiacber Ccrtl6catloe, o^trf?^ by The Record, recommends 
thai •choul tyiiema link with otber diitrlcLi and colleijea to provide 20 day 
"lahtjfatorj" cUnroom tanloM and Mtminart before the trainee;^ beKin 
teacHlnf Ui tb« public Kboota. 



BEST L 



t 

• Bui UMOsauj)ica#6'abo tAid (haj »ome dwtncts should be dcmrd the 
nghl lo nto tb« Irtioinf pitJitrflin. •*Son>e distrlcti will be unable to mrrt the 
,re<julrmioeiU# w luvc ouian^d, at>d these dwirlcU miwt mX be aulhonred to 
9pcrat« ct9rttfc4tlOQ trtiolAi pro^rumi," the report Mid 

tWc^wmiMk* rtport U ao important step In Education CommUsiooer 
Coopmn«j*i «aon to rr«at« a roote to c<rUf>c»Uon that bypa5:»c3 the 
achooU of ediKaUcn In tbw lUU'a college, whert prosf>cctivf lejcher^ 
Irtdiliooally bavt been tral/>ed. The college programs offer education de- 
|re« and sponsor student-ieicblng assignments in the public jchooli 

No dc(«lli oe flaaaclflg (be iralniog 

The report is not specific about how dwlricU would finance the training 
programs or how much they would rost. It also makes no mention of 
Governor Kean's profwul. made m September, lo pay e;*ch of the trairvees 

• I8.S00 with a combinalion of loc*l and suie money The avrrage wUry of 
a beginning teacher in New Jersey w about 113.500 

The report^ identifies the state r>eparlment of Kduraiion. the dislru U 

See TEACHKR. Page A.2 



Draft recommends leeway for dis tricts 

Revamping teacher training 



FROM PAGEA'l 

and the trainees themselves as the 
main sources of potential support " 
The training program would be 
put m pUct if the sute bo^rd of 
E<Jucaiiati approver the commis- 
sioners plan (or the alternative 
route to certiAcatJon The board is 
expecte<] (o act on the propoMl later 
this year 

foopermah bu crIlicUed Uie col- 
lege teacher 'preparation programs 
for offering Irrelevant counesi and 
turning out inlfenof teacher candi- 
dates He has said his alternative 
route will attract better <quall(>ed 
rpeople who normally do not go into 
teaching becaujie they do not want to 
Uhe the required education counet. 

Among lho«e the commissioner 
hopes to attract are recent college 
graduates who are academically 
gl/ted. veteran teachers from pri- 
vate and parochial srhoi^U. and peo> 
pie with eiperlenre in other fields. 

In dtitrtcts that mlLst In the pr<>- 
grarn. l/aineei would serve a year's 
spprentjreihip as provuJional leach- 
rri >^iih their own fU»r<x3mj. under 
the il<n*e supervision of srhool ad~ 
mmM?ralon and tochers At the 
end of the year, a commutre of edu^ 
ra;on from the dLitrirt would de- 
ride whtMhcr lo hire the trainee per 
ntaifnUy and rrrommend lo the 
*ia.e ih*t he or »hc be rertlfied 

The 21 member ( ominiision. 
rhairwl hv Trnafly Sujkt mtcndmt 



Harry Jaroslaw. wu appointed by 
Cwoperman in March lo set the 
guidelines for the district training 
programs. The panel was directed 
by stJte education official) to report 
to the state Board of Education at Its 
May 2 meeting, 

, The panel of business eieculivcs. 
school and college administrators, 
teachers union representatives, and 
private cltltens, has met several 
times over tbe last month. Sute edu- 
cation offictala told panel members 
at the outset that tJ>ey were to con- 
fine their work to the training pn>' 
gram and "rtot to debate or cofn> 
ment upon the merits of the 
certification plan which the board is 
considering " 

The commisiloo la eipected to 
dlscuaa and vote on the final draft 
nert week. Several panel members 
conucied yesUrday declined to dls- 
cuaa liie document. 

Hc^ilremeiu fsr ciwIMstes 

However, tome members are said 
to be upset about ti^ poMibiUty t);^at 
the report would be UMd by aute 
officials lo restructure the college 
programs ai well. One member of 
the commission has complained 
about a memorandum by L^eo Klag 
holi. dirrrtor of the state Office of 
Teacher F^reparation and Cerlifica 
Uon. that said the report would be 
used to "establish greater cofiststen- 
cy in college programs" 

Under the report's recommenda 



lions, candidates for ihe training 
program must have a bachelor's de- 
grce or. for those wanting to teach 
vocational education, full-time job 
experience m tiieir field. In addition, 
candidates would have to have 10 
credit hours or five years ojjtwork 
experience m the subject iho^ want 
to teach. 

The candidates would submit 
their transcripts and appltcaliong m 
the sUle Board of Eiamirvers. which 
Uisues Uaching certificates in New 
Jersey. Applicants accepted by ihe 
board would uKe a sute compelen- 
cy lest in their subject area, and 
Ihoeie who pass could be hired by 
districu as provisional teachen on a 
one-year, trial basis. 

The commi.wion says the tralhixig 
program should begin before the 
teacher seU fool in the classroom 
with "prcservice practice" in a 
classroom with an eiperienced 
teacher. The panel uid the practice 
should last SI least 20 days, and 
could U? done in the spring or sum- 
nner before the apprenticeship be- 
gan. or during the first 20 days of 
school 

Individual training rtcommcnded 

Al the same time, the trainee 
would lalie a seminar in cla53riM)m 
management and child development 
that would be offered by the district 
or a college They also would have a 
hnrf Khool oricnljtion - , 



The training would continue dur- 
ing the first 10 weeks of school wUh 
the ieacher trainee working cloftcly 
with a "'professional support icarn." 
comprticd o( a school administrator, 
experienced teacher, curriculum su- 
pervisor, and a college faculty mem- 
ber. The panel recommended th<4t 
*J\f team develop an individual 
training program for each provi- 
sional teacher and make periodic 
classroom obiervauonj. 

At the end of the year, a separate 
team of educators from the district 
would decide whether lo retain the 
trainee permanently. The state 
Board of Eiamincrs would makr the 
final decision about whether to gr^nt 
a permanent teaching certif»ran> 

Cooperwian has s^id he wants to 
institute Ihe training program to put 
an end lo the longstanding practice 
in New Jersey of granting emergen- 
cy leaching certificates to under- 
qualU>ed people when a district can 
ftf^d no candidate with the proper 
crt!dcntials. About 7 percent of the 
1^.^00 teaching licenaei granted 
during the 1982-13 school vear were 
emergency cerlihcatei 

The proposal lor the aliemaiive 
roule has been sharply cniicued by 
teacher groups and some officials of 
the Ieacher preparation programs 
at New Jersey 5 colleges, who 
charge the commisaioncr'S real in- 
tent IS lo Lake away from the col 
leges the )oh of training New Jrr 
*ev '.^ future Irachcrs 
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'"Tho Star.Ledger EDUCATION/YOUTI^ Sundoy, ApriH2. 1984' 

Cdoperman gets a lesson 
in intrigue and subversion 



By nOBERT J. BRAUN 

The state Commission on AUernative Teacher 
Certificalio.^ is scheduled to meet again this week to 
continue its rancorous but surprisingly successful de* 
bate over how to license college graduates who have 
not had traditional teacher training. 

A substantial majority of the 21 men^<frs has 
accepted a final draft, described by The Star-Ledger 
last week, but a few panel participants are refusmg 

AN ANALYSIS 

.0 jom the consensus. Marcoantonio («acatena» the 
arcsidertt oJ the union representing state college fac- 
ilty members, has sworn he will never put his name 
oihe report 

Lacjicna. president of the state Federation of 
Teachers. AFI. CIO. referred to a majority bf the 
xjmmission as "vigilantes" who were '*out to get" 
etchers. He also charged that Education Commis* 
ioner 5Uui Coop^rman "bought" the rival New Jer- 
ey Education Association (NJEA) by ^igreeing to 
>ermil the larger union to provide instruction to the 
aiernatively licensed teachers through its Instittite 
or Professional Development (IPD), 

Trte IPD is NJEA's in-service program. At one 
ime, long before the arrival of Cooperman as com* 
nis^ioner, the NJCA harbored the illusion it would 
ni; day control teach!!:r licensing through such an 
ostrument as the tPD. 

The- cunovjs thing about Lacatena's clrarges, 
owever. is ihat the dr?fl of lif^e commission report 
ontairvs no reference to the IPD. As a member of the 
ommission, he should have known thai 

But the development of the commission report 
as contained a number of such curiosities. Memben 
( the staff of the higher education depaH.ment were 
Arious about a number of items allegedly contained 



in the report-but the items never did appear in the 
driift. 

Staff members in both the education and higher 
education department suspect what one called a '^dis^ 
information'* campaign designed to create splits 
among educators. One higher educilion staff member 
was convinced Cooperman had "bought" i state col* 
lege president by agreeing to let his college run a 
training program. That wasn't true, either 

Throughout last, week, rumors flew wildly that, 
in order to salvage some temblanire of his original 
proposal, Cooperman was albwing alt sorts of com- 
promises. The gist of th^ reporb discredited the com* 
missioner who, In the months' of often bitter debate 
about teacher certification, insisted he would not 
back down from his positions. 

The campaign culminated in a confrontation b^ 
tween Cooperman and T. Edward HoUander,Jhe 
state's higher education chancellor and a supporter of 
the Cooperman proposal. Hollander, who has reserva* 
/tions ;»bout (he plan but nonetheless supported. lt« f^lt 
misused about that support. Cooperman, who bad not . 
heard the rumors, was puzzled by his colleague's 
resentment. . 

An. effort was made to give ihe false reports 
wider circulation by providing wrong information to 
the. press. Since the deliberations of the commission 
have been private, the misinformation was the only 
information available. 

The commissioner was able to avoid a potential 
conflict by getting the right Information to Hollander. 
In addition, the specious version of the commission 
report was not published*- here. 

Cooperman said he was "amazed" at the lengths 
to which his opponents on the issue would go to dls« 
credit wbit.he continued to believe was i good way 
of providing certification for liberal arts graduates. 

"It's very, very discouraging to go into a process 
believing you can rely on good lalth and reason and 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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milk incki,'* C4i«p«nvuu ui4. 

pcnofM wk> were tmtr* fMcmk* 

"I iMHcUlf iKott^M wt all 
comt IOf«tK<r §n4 pf«<di#ct a dociiH^ 
lt)a( rrrkfdH Wi^ lM<ikifl| $i all 

"t (ittid kavc ao^tnittf la tlic 
rMmiUrt 11 peoplt 1 hntm lo favor 
p^tn, Mil t vaiHf^ 14 4i» Ut4» Ui IM 

t^i lUf riutivi p^tfi wUl M Im^ 
mtniH CMMrmiA bit u\4 hi vmM 



"!i a mfe. m em l «ai wtu* 

TW niul tfrart-.UM Ml 4ran- 
^ M^foft Um MmRUiaiorKt't fr^ 
KKata afi4 tgUbliihct lUMar^i tm Um 
Uc«M|iii| •( tudwn Out art. Ui lomc 
m^yx m«di l<w|lMr Uaii Um IratflUo*- 

CandUaltf ftr (kc tKarNalivc 
r»v(ff will kavf fo •o4«r|« Kmtifijf M 
U«rir tiAWtt Hkkttmtni, |>ajrt a IwTr 
%ptM a irwilli worlinf wllk cKildrtft 

14 i tUlt^p«rvtfH ffilMliiit Wiak 
itMiMn art m Ucly U |tl 

Wky all tiM iAlrlfM ktd tfftni t« 
Mbvfrt vlial apH«n 14 It « «trUy 
^m«u> iM«tf tki In IK« mlit* 
ma •! ipMiil mttrtil ff4«:iUMt poi^- 



UcL A imtttiyi allcriuuvff rMit uttT* 
malfty calb ifii9 ^veftioo Ut valve o( 
lUU colWff UacWf Uaiflini and Uk 
bacliiridadt if incttmbifil itaciitrt 
«No mm k»n Ual training/ 

Ml Mn4 tntWit ikk at Kake 
^ri. Ftwff and ffwe^ y^ftg mtn and 
art tnttrinc IcacMr tdycKlon. 
m »nf mnl. m f litltfict of a viibk 
aUffrn^livt rMiit e»v^ do«fn all but 
tiif best ciUffit-biiffd iraiftifti pr»* 
irimi. TVr amMlkMH of »omt or|iAi- 
utiOM !• control tcachff iriinini and 
art doomed by Um pn>ftou\, 
TV t n eiw^lUlk bold on Otc prfpara- 
IMM and lAdoctriiiilion of pgblic Kkool 
Inttmtoni U brolitn. 

Noiict wlial UppiM ut kidi it not 
«l \MH, T« b« ptn, tomv crilks of Uf 
Cooptrman ^rtpotal ««ffrf gfnuiHfly 



coftctrntd abotii Its Imptlcatloni itr 
cblldrtn-and tbitt critlcitmt art 
moft Uui mtt U Ud Hill draft ol lit 
Mfnmittion rt|»«rt B«l m mKb tf 
tbc abvie Icvt kd agaiiit tbt commit* 
iloficr .nd 111 plan->^r1k«larly by 
Ukm «Ko mm botbtrtd tt rtad vbii 
(ht comr^ittioMtr rtatly ii(d-«ai 
tlctptd in organiuUonil Mlf intfrMl 
that lU crt^ibtlily «ai tompromUtd 

THt ytar-long itr«||l« ii tiptcttd 
10 tnd ioon« «iUi itilt Kbool board a^ 
proval of Ibt ctmmiiiloi*! rtptrt. 
Cooptrman. bowtvtr. laid won't 
unm forgtl bii ftrtonal tdocalion it 
Ibf iiridtxy of icbool politio. 

"I'm ofltn lold nibtablf U look 
. back on ill of Ibia and amik-bot I 
r9»\\f wo«>dtr.'' 
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Schools chief claims foes resort to 'dirty tricks' 



ByROBERTJ.BRAUN 

'EducaliM CofnmissioMr SjuI Coopmrun has 
U»hed out agaifitt thuca who. be uii mountH a 
i^mwign ol uboU|e .i|dUiU bis eilorts to relonn 
tear hf r ceriiltfitiMi. ^ ^ ^ 

In a le«Hi incir«fafi4um to th€ sutc Board of 
Elation. Coopemuii outlined what one o( his chief 
atdo called "dirty tncJu* designed to disaedit him 
and his diorts to provWe 40 altenubve rouU to cot- 
tetthased teaeber ccnilicaiioii. 
I Tbe MMoaal memorar^m deseribcd bov teacH- 
er fdttcation family from New Jersey tried to influ- 
rfice >M delibemtiom o4 a panel ol laUooal ei- 
perts who bad hem ashed to dcterriioe what new 
, uachers Deeded to know ^ order to be cife<ti?e. 
I TM pnel. headed by Ernest L Boyer. president 
r 0! ihe Carnegie Foundation lor the Advancement ol 
; Tfjchini. issued lU report last monlb. TV report 
Hill be used to deirrmine the content of district* 
based licensing iniernsiiip^- 

«'^ven before the national panel convened on 



G7es ef/orfs fo block 
/eacher re/orm panel 

Janwry I. several members were contacted by New 
Jrney collegiate teacher educators," Cooperman 
wrote. -PanelisU stated that docf menu had been 
mailed to tbem and that they bad been conucted by 
pbooe and «rged not to participate io the study." 

The pressurt on the panel memben came from 
elsewhere ia the nation, cooperman said. A number 
of the panelists are teacher educatoo who belong to 
tbe same ergafiixations to which New Jersey faculty 
beloAC. 

-Particularly vulnerable were those panelisU 
who Ihenfuelves are memben ol the collegiate teach- 
er education community and members of the*same 
nationat associations a5 our own deans and profes- 
sors." Cooperman reported. 



•"Through one ol these organixations. the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges fj^r Teacher Education 
lAAaE). contacts to panelisU trom.prolesson m 
oiher states were arranged " 

According to the commissior>er. Boyer was a 
particular urget for those who were trying to block 
ih< Cooperman reforms. New Jersey faculty menv- 
bcrs followed the former U.S. education commission- 
er to San Antonio. Teias, where Boyer was scheduled 
to give a speech. 

'•While there, AACTE officiab arranged a spe- 
cial meeting ol New Jersey education deans with Dr, 
Boyer to diicuss the evolving report and its im- 
plications lor their programs' 

Cooperman charged that the college faculty and 
administrators deliberately misled AACTE officiab . 
imo believing that the certification relorm was really 
an atierrpt to help local districu raise money. 

i>.r commissioner said David Imig. the* AACTE 

executive director, reported be was told "my propos- 



fPlease tyra to Page l\\ 
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Schools chief 
cites 'tricks' 

(CoatlRued from Page Obi) 

al Was intended to allow school dlstricU to establish 
an^ operate liacher training lacllltlcs. accepting as 
miny students as pouible and collecting t'jition as a 
r/itans of obtaining additional (iKal resources." 

After the Bover panel completed its report, a 
second panel-made up primarily el representatives 
ol educational interest groupa in the state -was 
asked to design an internship program based on the 
Bnver report Again. Cooperman uid, critics of his 
propoul sought to sabotage the proceu. 

The meetings ol the state panel, he said, were 
marked by ' angrv oulbursls by hifher education rep- 
resentatives, abrupt walking out of meetings and spe* 
cilif attempts to direct the discussion toward issues 
ouiiide the charge of the panel." 

Just as the panel was completing Its work. Coop- 
erman charged, sfveral of the partlctpanU began 
ac'.mg ai il they had forgotten just. whM the com- 
rrissioner intended to do with teacher certification. 
He ;aid he received letters Irom panel memben who 
uid they were unaware of the scope of the chantes 
proposed by the state. The commiuioner said he be- 
nevfd the letters were "diversionary." 

The rampatgn culminated in in attempt to pau 
off to h.gher education officials and the preu what 
Cooperman called 1 "bogus" version ol the pinel 
r?oort jn an ellorl to discredtl the commiiiioner. The 
vffsioH suggested iKai Cooperman had "toW^out" to 
the Ne* Jersey Education Association (NJEA) by al- 
lo^Aing ihil org^niiatton to control some aspects of 
uicher triimng It also coniended that 1 state col* 
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lege p.esident '*ho provided early support for liic 
Cooperman proposal would be "paid off" by having 
his college serve as a center (or teacher training; 

"Several *Javs after each panelist had received 
an accurate copy" ol the draft finil report. 1 was ap- 
proached bv Chancellor (T. Edward) Hollander. Suff 
ol his department had been given what he believed 
was a copy o( the draft report by a higher educnion 
panelist (the chancellor did not feel 4ble to reveal 
whol 

"However, the document was not the report biJl 
' rather a rough summarv of minutes of the panel's 
initial meetings In add.uon. the individual who 
shared this incorrect 'report/ through oral com- 
menis. apparently presented the chancellor's stall 
member with other misimpressiions and misinforma. 
tion about the conclusions of the report and the pro- 
cess bv which'it had been developed 

"ll was shocked to learn that the report had been 
<hared outside the panel and. not having seen it my. 
sell, determined only through discussions with stafi 
that the chancellor was being misled/' 

Cooperman also charged an attempt was made 
to "leak*" the incorrect report to the press. 

"I am particularly disturbed by the iltempl. 
not onlv to share inforrnation. but to " ad the pub- 
lic deliberately on an iuue of imfu* ..iCe and to 
subvert a process which I established in good faith in 
an attempt to be fair and equiUble" [ 
Cooperman's memorandum reminded the stale 
txMrd he could have avoided the work of bo^h the 
r^allonal and the s'aie panel simply by designing 
the alternative program himself. 

"Instead. I chose a course whicn ucrificed valu- 
able time and resources in order to achieve wide- 
spread participation I still believe thai was the cor* 
rcct decision although recent evenu have made mc a 
bit uncertain" ^ . j .w. 

Stall meMbers ol the department contend the 
Cx)perman memorandum docs not cover all of the 
ijiriv tncVs" attempted by critics ol the commis- 
sioner They pointed out they have evidence thai let- 
ters to the department criuciiing the propoul were 
apparently (orged in an'^Kort to create the im- 
pression o( widespread opposition 
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April 29, 1984 

Robert J. Braun 
Bducatk)n Editor 
The Newark Star-Ledger 
Newark, New Jersey 07101 
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Dear Bob: 

The Sunday Star Ledger oi April 29 has a front page story 
in which the New Jersey Education Commissioner, Saul 
Cooperman, accuses the critics of his teacher certification 
proposal of engaging in **dirty tricks." As one of the people 
who h as involved in the ''dirty tricks/* I offer this perspec- 
tive. 

Commissioner Coopcrman says lhat his critics tried to in- 
fluence the national panel he appointed to determine what a 
beginning teacher should know. The critics even went so far 
as to send "documents*' to the panel members. Of course, 
wr did, We h3ve an honest disagreement with -the Commis- 
sioner and wished to communicate our side of the story. We 
sent the panei such documents as an analysis of the Commis- 
sioner's proposal and letters from national experts who 
share our concerns about the proposal. We did so because 
we assumed that the Commissioner had given the panel hia 
documents. Since all of the panelists appointed by the Com- 
missioner areJntelligent people ^nd that is to the Commis- 
* sioner's credit) we assumed further that they are capable of 
sifting conflicting evidence. We thought it was important 
) hat they have all the evidence. The Commissioner apparent- 
ly did not think it was important, or desirable. 

^ The Commissioner's critics arc charged with ••following" 
the national panel chairman, Ernest Boyer, 'Uo San An- 
tonio, Texas, where Boyer was scheduled to giveaspeech." 
Hardly. In fact, we got there several days before Boyer 
because we were the delegated representatives of our col- 
leges and universities to the annual convention of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
We go in that capacity every year, Boyer was not scheduled 
to give his speech to the convention until the last day. 

It is true that the AACTE arranged for us to meet privately 
with Boyer before his speech. It was a relatively brief 
meeting, lasting about thirty minutes. We expressed our 
legitimate concerns about Commissioner Coopcrman's pro- 
posal. For the Commissioner lo sugget continually that our 
concerns are not legitimate is itself a dirty trick that is 
redeemed only by its transparently ad homincm nature. One 
of the concerns that I personally expressed was ibout the ut- 
ter / one-sidded reportage that the Star- Ledger nas given to 
the Commissioner's proposal. 
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The other charges in the April 29 Star-Ledger story arc 
ones in which I am not implicated, but they seem to reflect 
more negatively on the Commissioner than on the people he 
accuses. For example, the Commissioner complains that 
people he himself appointed to an in-state panel have sent 
him letters indisanng lhat they had been unaware of just 
how radical his teachcfr certification proposal is. Obviously 
these people had not been enlightened by the press. Does the 
Commissioner prefer that they had remained ignorant? 

The Commissioner goes on to decry the fact that a sum- 
mary of the state panel's discu^^sions was "leaked" to the 
Department of Higher Education as as the^bfficial draft 
report of the panel. The Commissiooer says that this 
**bogus** version of the report was no more than **a rough 
summary of minutes of the panel's initial meetings.** Does 
the Commissioner really believe that DHE staff are in- 
capable of distinguishing betwten a rough summary of 
minutes and an official draft report? Or is it that the Com- 
missioner did not want early disclosure of the panel's 
deliberations for fear that the **unaware*' panelists might be 
made aware before acting in ignorance? The reason that 
America has sunshine laws is because of the inherently 
susF^ect nature of public agencies operating in secret. 

The Commissioner credits himself with appointing some 
of his critics to the state panel, but he conveniently fails to 
note that these few critics were greatly outnumbered by peo- 
ple who have publicly endorsed the Commissioner's pro- 
posal, including, presumably, some of the **unaware" peo- 
ple. 

Finally, the Commissioner commends himself for appoin- 
ting panels and npt just designing the teacher certification 
proposal himself. Alas, if only that had been true from the 
start. Those whose memories can recapture events of less 
than a year old will recall that the initial and much trumpeted 
version of the Commissioner*.*; proposal was designed 
without benefit of a paneL The panels that have been ap- 
pointed since have had the onerous responsibility of injec- 
ting reasonableness into the Commissioner's personal pro- 
posal, something the Catholic Church might characterize as 
extraordinary life-sufitaining measures. 



As ever. 



Kenneth D. Carlson 
Associate Dean 

Gradudate School of Education 
Rutgers University 
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Where We Stand 

Will Garden Staters Be Hoodwinked? \ ( 1 

Proposal for Hiring Lowers Standards 

Teicbers are often teen at tkcptical ... or even cynical , . . about pro- 
poted education reformt. It's true that they are, but therc't a reason. 
Too many timet something that toundi very eood at firti, a proposal 
that promitet to raise ttandardt, to provide better education, ends up 
being watered down and reVults instead in lowering standards. The 
public feels it*s been hcodwtnked ... and teachers get the blame. 

Whit*s going on in New Jersey now is a good example. As in many 
other places around the country, the political ar>d educational leadership 
I in the Garden State read ill the reports, conferred with many people 
' and decided something had to be done to improve the quality of educa- 
tion now and in the future. One of the mam problems nationally (is 
I*ve pointed out a number of times in this space) is a looming teacher 
shortage. Many teachers arc approaching retirement. Not only are there 
(ewer students in college now who plan to become teachers, but — with 
the exception of some very bright and dedicated students who feel teach- 
ing is their calling — those who are planning to teach, on the average, 
have S.A.T. scores in the bottom quarter of their cluses. What to do? 

Governor Kean and State Education Department o^icials came up 
with some good ideas. They would have a statewide examination for 
prospective teachers that would test both subject matter and pedagogical 
knowledge and would have a pretty high pass/fail cutoff po*ni. They 
would institute a statewide starting salary of S 1 8,500 to lure some of the 
brighter college students. And they would try to attract high quality 
graduates from other disciplines, particularly those in short supply right 
now — math and science, for example— by not requiring all the edtica- 
licn credits to start. Bui this •'alternative certification'* was to be |ust as 
IN^I I rigorous as the regular route to being certified as a teacher. 

What's happened? Ih^rt is an examination that went into effect 
Ust September, but there is no longer any talk of a minimum starting 
salary ihat would be competitive with other fields. And the "alternative 
certification" proposal that will be presented to state officials this week 
for their approval is a watered down version of the original idea — one 
that lowers standards for teachers instead of raising them. 

• To attract the -best and brightest" among graduates who didn't 
take education courses, a 3.0 point grade average was to be required. 
That's now out— replaced by a ''review" of the person's undergraduate 
record. While it*s true that colleges differ in how they award grades, 
nevertheless, m^«inlaining a B average says something about a student: 

• People hired this way were eventually to have to pass the regu- 
Ur state examination in both subject matter and r)cdagoj(y~wiih a fairly 
hith cutoff point. Now, in order to get certified, they need only P"» « 
subjett matter exam — and there is concern that the cutoff point not be 
too high. 

• Once they're hired, thtse '^provisional teachers** will get a 20- )0 
day cram course that is supposed to cover everything they have to know 
about how children leain, what teaching methods work best, how to 
manage a class, how much reliance to place on texts and how to choose 
piimary materials, chiU psychology, etc. These things are very intpor- 
tant for teachers— am! they can't be learned on the run tn 20 or 30 days. 

• The cram cotjrte will take place at the same time they do prac^ 
lice teaching in actual classes. It may or may not be taught by college 
faculty members. Each of the 560 school districts in New Jersey is to 
develop its own training program (with not very much built-in stale 
quality control). They art urged, but not required, to develop coopera* 
lion with local colleges and neighboriijiS districts. 

• After Ihis 30-day stint, they gel their own classes and are helped 
by a "support team,*' which ?ater assesses their performance and rcc- 
ommendy—or doesn't recommend— slate certification. In other word«» 

.within a year, without ever having taken a college course in the field 
of education, they. can be fully certified teachers. 

Now it's tnie that college teacher education programs can use 
improvement in many cases. But the teaching profession docs have a 
knowledge base that every teacher ought to have. To drop the require- 
I ment that teacheri get it, whether before they're hired or afler. is noi 
to raise standards— it's to lower them. Is a fraud about to be perpetrated | 
OD the people of New Jersey? I 
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Provisional teacher plan 
receiving mixed grades 



By BARBARAS GREF. E 
Homt Ntwi Trffnioft Bun 

TRENTON - Th« ttader* of Mveril C«DlAl Urtty 
%choo\ duincU uy an alttnule leAcher-c«rt|(icaUoD 
plan propoi»<l by Educaiioo CommlJiloner Saul Cooptr- 
TTuii win ftoi Uf drawing card for brtghl. new tduca- 
ion Irom olher profttiioivi. Mort mon«y, lt>ty wy. U the 
kiey 

The report o\ a »UU! commisiioo formwl ta help 
work out devai^i of the cerUlicatlon pUn waj presented 
10 the lUU Board of Education ytitarday. Tha booird U 
cipecud Id vote on the plan in S«pt^mb«r. 

"I'm not particularly m favor of U,*' uld Roiaald F 
Urlun, New Bruruwick ichooli auperlnlendeot. "I don't 
M It aa any great improvement on th« ayttem. I don't 
think too many p«ople will tnler 1 would like lo have 
nttn a huge itip«nd to ke«p (he quallfM Uachcrv we 
have, pjy them appropriately " , 

Announced last September by Cooperman and Gov. 
Thomaw H Kean. the alternative certiflctiion roult 
would replace the existing prictlca of hiring non-certl- 
dad people to teach on an emergency batla. 

Under the plan, qualified candidate* or ''provisional 
teachert" would have to pata a state Board of Examln- 
ert subject competency te«t before being allowed to en- 
ter the thr^phas* training program run by lockl dis- 
l/tcu Th« program entails a pra-»«rvic« practice 
teaching period and o concurrent seminar on leactilng 
maihoda. a 10-wMk. full-time aulgnment In a -regular 
claaaruom 'jnder the supervision of a professional aup< 
port taam; aod tha aaacument phaat which would reauli 
In a d«clslofl on ocrli flea Jon. 

School diftrlcU would have to submit their training 
programs for approval by the Board of Examinera 

The New Jeraey Education Asaocliitlon, twhlch rep* 
re«MU 13.000 ttMhtrt La the aute, andora«d the plan 
yesterday uylng, "It's worth a try." 

NJEA Pratidant Edithc Fulton, who served oo the 
state commisaion. laid the orgatiltatlon has som4 "unr^ 
solved macrvationa, but lh«y ar« outweighed by two sig- 
nificant corulderations." 

ThOM eorulderationa refer to the allnunation of 
emergency taachar llcenalng. and to a "sunset" provi- 
sion, which would require tl^e stale board to revlew'the 
Mw ctrlif Icatlon plan after a thrae year trial 

Among NJEA'a recommendatlona for revlslona to 
the plan are a requirement that graduate credit be given 
tor all prolmio<^a) (raining; that the pre-service aca- 
demic load be incraased, while decreasing the actual 
datfirbom trairing time; and that tha hiring of provision- 
al \aacheri on short notlc« not be allowed 

Joseph J Sweeney, superintendent of the East 
Brunswick school district, said the plan might work at 
the aecoi\dary s<rhool level, but added he wou)d not rec- 
ommend implemantlng it In the elementary gradu 



"They never face the real problem."* Sweeney said. 
"If they want really good people, they siiould pay them " 

For talented professionals from other fields to enter 
educQtlon.^Sweeney said thay would have to be "totally 
dedicated, readyto be nominated for ulnthood." 

Sweeney said the current starting salary for teach* 
en with a bachelor's degree averages about $13,000 in 
Ea&t Bruruwlck. New Bruaswlck's entry level salary U 
subtly lower. 112.700 tor this year. 

Harry Mardn. asalstant superintendent of achooU In 
Franklin Township, said he does not envlsioc a Hock of 
profeaalonali entering teaching either. 

"On the basis of salar alone, we woulfl not be com- 
petitive with private Indultry/' he said. "There may be 
some who have a yearning to teach. But aven people 
trained In education who went Into other fields when en« 
roUmenls dropped would not return." 

Martin faulted the notion that the altemaUve licens- 
ing procedure could rtduce the shortage in math and 
Kience teachers saying thai professionals, trained Ir. 
those areas are the ones who can command higher sala- 
ries 

"Teachen lire on a salary Khedule You can't put 
th-^ae people on top," he said, referring to provisional 
teachers- 

Franklin pays iu teachen « surling salary of 

Ili.OOO. 

DeapUe'*Jiclr rescrvaUoos. however, all three ad« 
mlniUMton said they would give the plan a try If a 
qualified candifiate applied 

Cooperman does believe that the plan will attract 
highly qualified professionals to teaching and said they 
may be drawn for reasons olher than salary 

-Maybe the person is )ust tired of his )ob or the 
commute," the commissioner told reporters during a 
meeting break yesterday. 

LoretU Brennan, communication* director for the 
New Jeraey School Boards Aisoclailon, said lU member- 
ship has not yet reviewed the plan, but added, "As an 
awoclation. we art optimistic we will be able to support 
the concept " 

Bernard Klnhtein. president of NJSBA. served oo 
(he commiuion. Mj Brennan Mid he supporU the docu^ 
ment 

So far the plan has been attacked by only one group 
Marco Ljicatena. president of the new Jersey Sute Fed- 
fration of Teachers-American Fedrration of Tcschen. 
AFUCIO. who also served on the commiMion. disrupted 
the meeting demanding hu dti^nting opinion be heard 
Lacatena crlMctttd the measure uylng 11 will turn a 
' profession Into a trade tf/pret.Uceahip and offered in- 
stead a "Fifth Year Alternative Teacher CeniilcaUoo 
Propoaal." 

Public hearlngi, on the plan are scheduled lor June 
21 and July 11 in Trenton. 
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inkering with Cooperman's plan will only weaken it 



Whrn Kdut.i(Min f ommisstonrr viul Cixipcnp.in 
•>( inir jiJunvJ hi. plan lo crrair an Jitcrnalivr 
10 K'jfhrr !irrn<.;''i; hr 'ajs arc used hv somr 
McfK.il pdfiisans o( • \\n^ to nukr children inio 
uinf»a pigN 

No'A- lhal Ihe CoofHTrrun pldn -s UKing shap^- 
e irr«'sp<jnsible cry is no longer hedr-1 Indeed, ihe 
t'?rn.J!i\<' route might be so Ijced with new s'.and 
ds a^d ret^uirements that iLs effectiveness :n bring 
g ne* ulrnt into the schools is diminished 

Alter changes the cnmmissioncr himself made, 
ttj d'jf* consideration given to two study commis 

the dliernative rocto to a license is emerging 
4 route few prrtspi'Clive teacner^ and even fewer 
*a! vh.x>l diilrirts • the agenci " responsible fnr 
pleni'»ning it would wanl to consider 

K .inei(i A Carl'ujn. a profes.snr of education at 

• rni\crsiiv (irjduate School of txiiica- 
T w;i> (.fu^ o| (he sh,irpes( critir'^ of ihe original 
v.fH'frrjn proposal I He^enllv however, he conceded 
■ pLin n.ighi Ix- su cumbersome to drive 
itul pjriicipjnis jwa\ Not only will prosperlive 
Khrrs w;:mi'' In ivoid the slnrlures inherent in the 
v(>iiur'^ Sf'ifV)! districts will likely want to avoid 
' 'OS! jn.j effort invdived in setting up an intern- 
p pro^rjrr. 

C(«)fx'rm<m cofKcded (.arlson might be nghl 
e greatest strength of th^^ program - its insistence 
hich standaras might b<* iLs greales: weakness, 
romrrivsionef sjid 

Th'* rnmmis<;ioner. however, is wrong The 
•I'f'.t siren^ihs of his id'',^ were iLs implicit rejec 
p f^i ihr shjbbmess ol much of teacher fduca- 

jnd n*^ promise of inlusing Ihe public schools 
h 'f^.^rhe;-. not ideologically bound to things as 
\ ar( 

l*ubl<( rdijc.iiioo IS in manv ways, a closed 
verse, a curious world held together bv a va''iety 
myths and illusions that serve to protect [hr inter* 
is of/jthw employed One such myth is that all 
irhers are equilly good Another ls that it is just 
pay all teacherb. regardless of talent. Uie same 
lary if they work in the wme district with (he s^me 
loijnt of s<?niority Still another is lhal tenure pro 
l.s acadeniic freedom, not incompetence 

The illusion here i.s the myth (hat formal tearh- 
rlucalion jctuaDy creates educated compassion' 
' f)frsons prepared to be effeclivp teachers In 
''d excellent teac^^er^ are graduates of teacher 
tining programs -but s^j are incomp^?tent teachers, 
ichers who hit kids, teachers who narm children 
/chnlo^fically with their bia.ses and iheir gossip and 
icner. ^'f)o are simpl)- medi.vre 

T'^acher training insotcuons are really mi more 
blame for th^ misfits in tiif> rlassro^-jnis'than (hev 

• rpspnnsible for the sta-s (Dnversel/ if thev 
' U) r'Heive credit lor Ih'* winners thev should \)e 
] ]•) .icryu nt for the losers 

T>*'» elements are ey,er.iij; lor a giK'ni le.uher 
nifllijjprne and a ronsci/'m r neiih^^r of which r- 
i^h( Iriih hi v^hich h'/w('vf»r ran h^♦ deircteij 
Ou^h J vjrifMv ol ' arefut si f<^<'nin^ <\j ,urrs 
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hiijiint ptrsons lan niasier qun k!\ what is 
needed lo N' an eflecinr lejrhrr Con.sncnce in nc'" 
• •^sjrv lo ensure di'dn.4ii(jn j (iroiH>.Munal atlituij'' 
and compassior. Neilhc^ ihe hr:^hl who care hllle 
nor Ih<' rons( leiUious wMi » jonoi ^jasp fii.^leri.M nr 
meth>H) will makr good icH( hi"-s 

Teachers with both chdr jricnshcs aiII U)\r 
their )uhs and dn them eii'-ciuols nr 'he\ v.ill 
thnr joh^ unowmg lhal KMchin^ i, not really whai 
(hev should N' doing Teachers with neither rnarac 
tensiic or with only one. arc likri;. to be inconi[*e 
tcnl indifferent - or both ihey are. however likcl) lo 
mam'.jin iheir /ibs eiincr l>ccause the security pro 
ie<'i.s iheni.'br because Ihev don l know enough or 
C3'e enougfi. to leave 

Teacher training has produced teachers with 
both characlcrislics - and with neither The pro 
grams themselves are not the crucibles '"ood grades 
IP a s<?ierlivc coilegc with high academic standards 
and high scores on appropriate tests create, at least, 
the presumplion of inlelligence Meticulously careful 
wreening, including intensive interviews arvd close 
background checks, create the presumption of con- 
science 

A closelv supervised work experience *n a 
school cither will prove the presumption -or rebut ii 
The opinions of children and their parents ignored 
so far in the deliboranons on the alternative route, 
will help in deciding who is bolh intelligent and con- 
scieniious 

Many of the provisions included in the recent 
slate studv of how the approach should work are 
wpll-inieniioned • hut unnecessary, included to v,\r\ 
consensus among the inieresis represented on the 
panel They s»"rvc lo limit the flow of talented candi 
dates and. therefore. contr.5dict the intent of the orig 
mal (ooperman plan 

f^y allowing interest groups lo [Mrlicipaie in 
df'Signing the alternative route. ( (Hip^rrnan ran the 
risk It would be compromised That ri:>k h,is. btn^u 
rpjii7ed The plethora of supfx^rl teams, evjliiaiion 
rommiltei*^. consortul arrangements Inn^ pre ^rrv 
!• e s»^SM(»ns and other pseudointelkclual gee gaw^ 
attachfHl lo ihe original idea should t>e carefullv scru 
lini/rd and pared 

Th»' public sch'^''''s of.MMl more than new icarli 
*'rs lh^»v nred lea(h<'fs with new altuudes and idra*. 
(♦Mchprs wh(j will (uk) cornnion causp with those 
vptcrjins who while working well themselves havf 
oNniiv grieved over the inr')m(>elen(e and indifler 
rncr fhey witness but are fw)weflcs-S to diangc 

ll IS lime 10 njK'o wlndov^s ('oo(K*frnan de( lared 
wheo he inlr(xJured hr. idea windows and d'M)rs Nf)w 
he rniisi make sijr»' no nrw hu k'. ar<' iO'.UIWhI in 
Mead 
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School plan 
near adoption 

THKNTON. N J I'lrtM I - 
Proposals to redesign the stale s 
public education syslcm, con 
sidered controversial at (irst 
appear lo be on the ro,id to adof> 
lion 

Education Commissioner Saul 
Cooperman's plan to allow peo- 
ple withoul education degrees to 
leach t n the stale's public 
srhools. introduced m deiail lo 
'.he state Board of Cducahon for 
Ihe first timo Wednesday, is 
hkely to bt - approved. 
CfXM)ermaii wid 

The plan was miliSHv opposed 
by Ihe New Jersey Education 
AssfKialion but now has its bics 
sing NJFA presidein Kdithc 
rullon said the union behCves il 
IS ■ worth a try 

The lufie disseni catne from 
Mar^oanloniQ l^acalen.i [ho 
lUi'MijcMl of the New Jersev 
Siaie hedefatioii of Teachers' 
I thcik it s M\ utl/'f sham 
he said 

(.DOpcfman ma-Jc hib Pfe<li( 
lion aftiH a spenil f)ane( w'hirh 
h.jd ben I studyini; lus ' all Of- 
n.ii'' rotjtr (.roiKisal ((ji c^'fti 
fviMf traihrr*; prrscntrd thi- 
fi'M.ul'v f»( lh/» pl.m t»» the N>.ImJ 
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Traditional teacher courses 
face drastic state cutback besti 



ByROBERTJ. BRAON 

The controversial •'allem;jUvc roulc** lo the li- 
censing ol Nfw Jersey public school teachers will 
serve as ihe basis for * complete revamping o( all 
teacher education programs in the $Ute-a reform 
that could result ir a drastic cutback In the pumbcr 
of available training courses. 

The stale Departments of Edocation and Higher 
Educatmn are coordinating joint review of all 
. teacher training courses offere<f kt public and private 
colleges, a review ib;it is certain to result m the elim- 
ination of both individual courses and entire teacher 
training programs. 

Fxlucalion Commissioner ^ul Cooperman is In- 
sisiing that all teacher training programs adhere lo 
the 'principles" underlying his »ew alternative plan 
for ceriilying instructors. Those principles stress 
practical classroom si(ills. ethics and knowledge of 
subject matter, they were developed by a commission 
of nationally known expcrU on teacher tducalion 
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headed by Ernest L. Beyer, president of the Carnegie 
^ Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The courses headed for elimination arc likely to 
be traditional sUnd-bys of teacher training programs 
-courses on the historical, social and philosophical 
foundalloas of education and courses with very nar* 
row subjects, such a.< slory-lclling and.punpclry. 

"In a state where, at the ttJte colleges alone, 
110 different courses arc re^juircd it one school or 
the other, we are striving for consistency " Coopcr- 
man said. Asked whether that consisiency meant col- 
lege-based programs had lo resemble the alternative 
route, the commissioner answered: 

"Absolutely." 

The Iraditlojpal college-based programs, for 
mere than a century the single largest source of pub- 



lie school teachers in the state, are caught «n a 
kind of administrative pincer movement-at the 
same time Cooperman has deiTianded change, the 
higher education department has demanded that all 
teacher training programs reapply to the state for 
authority to operate as if they were totally, new pro- 
grams. 

The higher education action is based on a two- 
year-old change in rules setting the standards the. 
college programs must meet, In the complex ar* 
ringemcnl lor operating such programs, the higher 
education department grants approval for the 
courses to be offered, while the educaUon depart- 
ment granU the authority to colleges to award li- 
censes to the graduates of the programs. 

Under a series of "protocols'' worked out be- 
tween the two departments, the two education agen- 
cies will work together to weed out those programs 
that fail to mectcooperman's new itandards. 

Critics of Cooperman*! alternative plan had ac- 
cused the commissioner of trying to eliminate all col- 
lege-based teacher education programs, a charge 
the commissioner denied. However, Cooperman is in- 
sisting that the college programs VparalUr tht alter- 
native route and contain what be calls the same 
"quality obntrol" measures. 

In a letter to Edilhe Fallon, president cf the 
New Jersey Education Association (NJEA). Leo 
Klagholz, head of the education department's tcaicher 
ctriJficaUon office, said the staters 'intent is ti) es- 
tablish two qualitatively equivalent upproachet, la 
place of those which now exist" 

The two approacboi-the college-based and the 
alternative roule-Ww^ld "share three basic quality 
controls-thc degree, a stite subject matter test 
and professional training based upon a sound defini- 
lion of essential knowledge and skills lorbeiglaning 
teachers.'' 

The alternative*route-in which liberal Arts 
graduates could eain permanent licenses, without 
collcKc-based teacher training, by passing a spibject- 

(CoBClDUcd oa Fage 81) 



(Coatia«ed f lom Page 79) 

matter test and completinf a year- 
loag. paid Internship -provoked wide- 
spread reslstaiKt. the relonn of the 
rollcg^bas€d programs Is expected to 
generate additional protest-perhaps 
even more than the alternative route. 

The >oiat education/hitber e^JtKa- 
lion review of current programs Is ex- 
pected to force the elimmitioo of what 
one' state official called the >eakesr 
hcfTising programs at bothjpublic aod 
private colleges. 

Officials in both departments al- 
ready have expressed disappointment 
at W)me of the appliciitioas lor renewal 
filed by teacher educatioo pfograms 
throughout the state., They have said 
thf y hofH!Kl to persuade some icboob to 
ibandao iht\r programs voluotarily to 
jvoid the cmoarraismeot of having 
^ihf m rejected by the Hale. 
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For nffiri/ a century, teacher edu- 
catioo programi domlncttd not only 
entry to the teaching profeailon but 
>ilso much of public >>^ihcr cduciUoo la 
tityf Jersey a well. UoU) the l»SOs, 
'.(he state collega were kmiwa u state 
leachert colleges, ^tbougb the word 
Vteachers" was dropped' then, th^ 
tchoots remained primarily teacher 
training Inititutloda «Qtil.the 19SOs. 
wbea they began to develop Into liberal 
arts institutions. 

Since that tline, the Influente of 
the teacher training faculty has de- 
clined at the schools. The gtwjp suf- 
fered a sharp setback when Hollander 
won his two-year campaign to require 
all future teachers lo major in some- 
thing else besides education and to 
imit the number of education courses 
they could lake. 

Education faculty members all 
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but cooceue they have .lost their battle 
lo stop Cooperman's alternative route 
aod DOW sonrM uy thev believe many of 
tt^ ooce-poweriul schools and depart- 
ments 01 education tbroaghout the 
state system will be dlstuoded. 

•It Is really only a matter of 
Ume.*" said the associate dean of one 
educatioo school. •^With vo one major- 
ing lo educaUon and the number of re^ ^ 
•quired coursa reduced, we will soon be / 
reduced lo a service function, provid- , 
Ing a few courses here and then!.*' 

Higher education officials say pri^ 
vately there will be little mourning for 
the scrapped education coursei-par- 
Ucularly because colleges are eager lo 
divert faculty resources to programs 
that are far more attractive lo stu 
dents, particularly those In science, 
math, computers and technology. 
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«PC>SK in THF Al.TKRNATIVI': 

... the training programs which will result from thistludy arc intended 
cplacc the so-called •emergency' system." (p. 14) 

Ml they replace more than thatsincc they will allow the hiring of a provt- 
ittl teacher o\cr an already fully certified teacher in a non-emergency 
lotion. 

GIBILITY TO TAKi: THK STATE Ti:vST 

. . .these programs must conform to rigorous standards for piofes- 
al preparation." (p. 14) 

ul no 2.^ undergraduate grade {K)inl average, as required of people in 
jollcge prtrgrums. 

Md no major m the secondary subject field to be taught, as required of 
Die in the college programs. The 30 credits could all be taken at the 
fyrudu and sophomore level, (p. 16) 

wdeven the 30credits can be waived for spmeon? who has "five years of 
time work e.xpcrience since the date of the degree in a professional level 
related ic the subject to be taught." whatever that means, (p. 16) 

^.'> 'fver, the candidate can be someone for whom the district has no job 
ling heyond the provisional year, contrary to the qualification in the 
imissioner's oiiginal proposal. 

nd II IS presumed that district staff will be able to tell through an inier- 
whcthcr a candidate is "ethical." (p. 15) 

■STAIKTF.ST 

. a ngorouj, and valid lest should be used and cutoff scores should be 
igh and m?.intamed." (p. 16) 

If a now appears that the test wiil be the National Teacher Exam which 
hanccll(/r ha-* said is too easy, 

nd the professional education component of this exam will not be used 
though such a (esi is required of people in college programs. 

iSF i 

thf proviMona! teacher niust participate in a 120-30 dayl seminar 
,ng with effective teaching, curriculum, classroom management^ and 
I dcvdopmenl." (p. 16) 

H college prugrams rcquirtMnorc than a single seminar to cover all the-je 

.s. 

Id "the ^icnunar can be offered by the local district" (p. 16) which sug- 
thai II need noi be a tt)lle^;f level seminar, unlike tlie seminars required 
'opie in the college pro^jrams, 

iSV. 11 

.earning and skill development shouliJ continue in five areas during the 
e II program: (student «sscssn\ent. learning theory, curriculum, child 
nh and developpfni, ind the school as a social organization). 

earnifiK in (he F'has^ 1! program will take place through a continuation 
e seminar meetings begiui in Phase I " (p. 17) 

il again. \ ollfge progiains rctniire more than a single seminar to cover 
esc {o\i\c*\. 



And this study could be done through the use of "private sector con- 
sultants (and) professional association institutes." (p. 17) The.se terms are 
vague and could be an invitation to huckersterisin. 

PARTNERSHIPS WITH COLLEGES 

Local districts should '*scek" such partnerships, and they "could" in* 
volve a college faculty participant, and a college faculty member "could 
be" used to supplement the program, and the Support Team "might be" 
augmented with a college faculty person (p. 17). 

Bui it is not clear that any partnership is required. 

THE SUPPORT AND EVALUATION TEAMS 

The Support Team "will consist at least of the school administrator, an 
experienced teacher, the curriculum supervisor, and a college faculty 
member." (p. 17) The Evaluation Team will be comprised of two or three 
members from the Support Team ..." (p. 18) 

Here college facuhy participation is made compulsory, bul the number 
of people involved in the support of a single provisional teacher makes the 
program a rcsource^rich one which may not be cost effective. 

THE EVALUATION 

"The final evaluation will be recorded on a standardized form developed 
by the state.** (P- IS) 

But standardized forms do not guarantee inter-rater reliability, so there 
may still be wildly varying ratings of the same provisional teacher and for 
different provisional teachers of the same demonstrated ability. 

STATE APPROVAL 

There will be "peer review of the (district's] written proposal by profes- 
sionals outside New Jersey*' (p. 

Bul this is another high-cost item that threatens the cost-effectiveness of 
the program, especially if a district has only one provisional teacher. 

And yet another high per unit cost will be the "periodic on-site state 
assessment*' (p. 15). 

And it is not clear whether the district nroposals will be expected to meet 
the standards of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Fducation and Certification, as is required of the college programs. The 
NASDTEC standards are used for intcr-slate reciprocity. 

Moreover, it is not clear whether the district proposals will W cxj>ectcd to 
incorporate the New Jersey Regulations and Standards for Cci iil ication, as 
is still required of th^ college programs. 



GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

If the alternative route to teacher certification does not attract a lot of 
people, it will be cost ineffecjive for local districts, for colleges, ami for the 
State of New Jersey. 

If the alternative route docs attract b lot of people, it will defy effective 
monitoring. 
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APPfNDIX M 



Testimony to New Jersey State Board of Education 

June 28, 1984 >, 

Ken Carlson 
Rutgers University 

Mv teUiiTiony will be based on the latest docuffient in this year's 
parade of 'documents. 1 refer to the IVi-page set of proposed Ji^les which 
c.jine out after the set of rules which was presented to the Board on June 
6. ' 

Since I have only ten minute„s (tny own time plus the time scheduled 
by the New Jersey Association of Colleges for Teacher £^^^"^1 on which 
has been relinquished to me), I'm just going to start . ,f "9 

me into silence when my time is up. However. ii^. you \ j.^f f^'^J^ 
say it I hope you will at least read what is here. I tried to make 
this testimony as straightforward as possible for busy people who cannot 
bP xpec eS t"^ be 'conversant with all the issues. The testimon>' is a 
series of questions being asked of you policymakers who will render the 
final decision on these proposed rules. 

t QUESTIONS 

1 On page 2 is mentioned consortia of "instititutions" which can train 
teachers. How is an institution's suitability for training teacher^, 
to be determined so that hucksterism can be prevented? 

? On oage 22, the authority of the'State Board, of Examiners to Jesignate 
f eldfof teacher shortage is removed. By whom will these fields be 
determined in the future, or are we to understand that there will never 
again be a shortage? 

3 On oaqe 29. the requirement that a provisional certificate be issued 
onlS in fields of shortage is deleted. Should schools be authorized to 
hire teachers with substandard certificate* over teachers who are ful- 
ly certified? 

4 Aqain on page ?9. as well as on pages 38. 42 and 62, a candidate for 
the alternative route is required to have completed 30 semester hours 
J a oherent rMjor. How is this equal to the ? 
students are required to complete the whole major? (See page 68.) 

Also on pages 29, 38. 42 and 62 is a statement saying that a.^a/^idate 
' for the alternative route does not need any credits in a major at all 
if the candidate has had "five years experience in the subject field. 
What kind of experience. And who decides? 

A Aoain rn n^a^ 29, as well as pages 42 ind 43, it is said that alterna- 
"r^ut'; propo'sals submitt^Vby school districts ,m.,st ^^^^^/^ 
the commissioner at the recommendatton of the Board of FxaminLrs. 
Since recommendations are by definition advisory, does mean that tht 
Cofimissioner can do whatever he wants? ^^'^ 
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7. On page 30, emergency certificates are authorized only in the fields 
of administration, educational services, teacher of the handicapped, 
teacher of the blind a,nd partially sighted, teacher of the deaf and 
hard of hearing, bilingual education, English as a Second Language, 
and certain technical fields. Since not all" of these areas are c. eas 
of shortage, how were they selecttfo as emergency areas, and who guar- 
antees that no school will ever experience an emergency in any other 
area? 

8. On page 32, the substitute certificate is authorized whenever the sup- 
ply of properly certificated teachers 1s Inadequate to staff a. school. 
Wouldn't this be an emergency situation, and if the emergency certifi- 

. cate cannot be granted, won't a' school be forced to rotate substitute 
teachers through every 20 days?' Or is this a ruse by which to force 
the school to crank up an alternative route program so that it can 
hire someone more permanent than a substitute? 

9., On page 34, the Board of Examiners Is entrusted with responsibility 
for" substitute certificates. Why is the Board denied responsibility 
for emergency certificates, and to whom is this responsibility being 
transferred? 

10. Again on page 34, a whole section having to do with certification in 
cases of unforeseen shortage is deleted. Does this mean that there 
will be no unforeseen shortages, and who is the seer who was able to 
foresee the unforeseeable? 

11. ' On page 37, candidates for the alternative route have to pass a State 

test of subject mastery knowledge or general knowledge. Why don t 
they also have to pass a test on the foundations of teaching and learn- 
ing, as is required of students in the college programs? (See page 
67.) 

12. On page 43, the Board of Examiners is given "the right to reject the 
application of any candidate for. the alternative who is judged not to 
meet the academic requirements comparable to those for students en- 
rolled In New Jersey college teacher preparation programs." Does this 
mean that candidates for the alternative route will have to have a 2.5 
undergraduate grade point average, a ' completed major, and acceptable 
levels of proficiency in the use of English language and mathematics? 
(See page 65.) 

13. Again on page 43, It is said that alternative route proposals must re- 
ceive approval In accordance with the same procedures used for initial 
approval of collegiate preparation programs. Then why is the Board of 
Examiners involved since they do not pass on the collegiate programs? 

14. Again on page 43, districts and consortia that want to conduct alterna- 
tive route programs are expected to seek joint sponsorship with col- 
leges or universities. How hard must they seek and need they ever 
find? 

ft 
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rtk nn naae 44 we find that 20 days of preparation are all that are required 
SeforTa candfdate^^ the alternative route can assume full responsibi i- 
?y ?Sr a class^^^^^^^^ the creation of these 20-day wonders provide 

parents with the basis for a negligence suit? 

16. On pages 44-45, there is mentioned the seminar that l.V^%'°"^"',^l^J°r 
currently with 'the internship. Why is there no ^P^^^ ^ ^Hp w d. arrav of 
mount of time that will be devoted to the seminar, given the wide array of 
top cs hat it is supposed to cover and to which several, courses are de- 



22 



le professional Support Team is listed, 
^ans by which the qualifications of the 
ally since a specific means was suggested 



voted in the college programs? 

17. On page 45, the membership of t 
Why is there no mention of any m 
team members can be checked, especi 
in the Jaroslaw Commission report? 

Ifl Aaain on page 45. the Professional: Support Team members are presumably the 
Sne who w?ll CO duct the concurrent seminar. Sincfe each of the numerous 
?0Dic5 to be covered in the seminaf is a field of burgeoning research, and 
s^ScetJe.e topics are taught in the college programs by faculty who spe- 
ize them, will the Support Team .embers have ^^e necessary ve^^^^^^ 
tility to handle all of this? If not, will it be cost effective for a 
district to hire several specialists to teach only a few interns? 

ig On oaqe 46 the State Education Department is charged with coordinating 
?Sp training efforts of districts and establishing regional programs for 
nJLisio^arteachers why is the Department tving given a pro-active ro e 
SrenZined by the Ja'oslaw Coni^ission, which cast the Department only 
in an oversight role? 

20 On oaqes 46-47. the teacher members of the Support Team are the onl/^eam 
Ib^r's prohibited from participating in the certi fication recommendat o . 
Moreover the certification recommendation is to b^^.^'-^tten by e team 
rhair who is required to be the school principal. Why is so littJe con 
fidence reposed in teachers and so much in admi nistrators^ 

91 nn naae 47 the team chair or school principal can recommend disapproval 

r^e^UinglTthft the candidate wni J- /--^J^f' ^e'%iZ 

nthpr 'ifatp-aDoroved train no program. W111 college faculty oe given 

Tms kind of veto powe" over candidates in their progran,s of whom the, 

disapprove? / 

Aqain on page 47. it is noted that the Board of Fxaminers -""St either 
aTceSt or reject certification recommendations in accordance with the 

mrproce-dure: used for graduates of the college programs Since 
graduates of the college programs have to f ^t t^,e ,tanf r^^^^ 
tional Association of State Directors Teacher Education and^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ration (<;PP oaae 64). is it not reasonable to expet that candidates in 
• ternati've' route will meet the same standards? ^/^^ .--Pj^f^.s^.^^J 
social studies graduate of a college program must satisfy the NASDia 
distribution requirement of course work in history, political science, 
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economics, sociology and cultural anthropology, and 9e°9raphy. should not 
a social studies candidate in the alternative route be expected to have 
th^ same breadth of preparation? 

On pages 54 and 97, social studies, one of the comprehensive xertification 
areas! is listed without any indication of the disciplines ^"^1;^^^^ there- 
under! Why isn't social studies treated in the? same manner " the co.mpre- 
hensive certification areas of comprehensive science biol ogical su^^^^ 
earth science, and physical science, for all of which the s^'^rf ^cip ines 
are listed? (Note that the social studies listing on page 97 is bracketed 
for deletion.) 

On page 62. it is made clear that anyone who is already certified as a 
secondary subject field teacher need only pass a test of general knowledge 
to qualify as an elementary school teacher. Is that all there is to ele- 
mentary school teaching? 

Aaain on oaqe 62 no test is indicated for a nursery-kindergarten certi- 
ate o'oe^ this "mean that anyone who is certified anything else is 
automatically certified to, teach nursery-kindergarten as well? Is there 
nothing to nursery-kindergarten teaching? 

On page 64 are listed the standards for approval of teacher P^^Pf ration. 
oresuTbly to include all teacher preparation programs, with a full page 
d scurs on of the NASOTEC standards. Isn't it then ^f^^n^^^^^^. J 
that candidates in the alternative route Will have to meet the NASDTEC 

standards? 

Again on page 64. reference is made to imdejgraduat^ teacher preparation 
D?oqrams What about the graduate teacher preparation programs now of- 
r S* the colleges with State approval?; Or is ! 
onlv route for people who have the bachelor's degree is to be the alterna- 
?We" ?ou?e? Isn'^t a compulsory alternative a contradiction in terms? 

On page 65 are requirements for students in the college programs of a 2.5 
g a de'pofnt average and acceptable levels of proficiency in e u^^^^^ 
English language and mathematics. These requirements are to insu^re t^^^^^ 
institutions determine the intellectual competence of ^^ose recommended 
for certification." Why aren't these forms of insurance required of can- 
didates in the alternative route? j 

On page 66, college students are expe/cted to demonstrate aptitude for 
tlchlnq by completing an introductory course which includes practical 
Pxper e?ces in a'^ sc ool setting. Are candidates in the alternative rou e 
ecteS to de^nstrate this aptitude in the ^O-day penod before t ey 
are given full responsibility for a classroom and during which they are 
already on full pay? 

On oaqe 67 the colleges are being allowed to devise or select their own 
"ublect n^stery tests 'which may not be the same as the tests u.e n 
alternative route. Wouldn't it be desirable to have the same lesis 
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across all certification programs in order that comparisons can be made 
between and among the college candidates and the alternative candidates? 

On page 68. students in the college programs are required to have a broad 
distribution of general education courses, including work/ in the arts, 
humanities, mathematics, science, technology and the social sciences. 
Why isn''"t this breadth of preparation required of candidates in the alter- 
native route? 

32 On page 69, the minimum of 30 semester credits of professional courses for 
the college students is deleted, but on page 70 it is mentioned in passing, 
is it in or out. and if It is out is there to be na minimum in professional 
education courses but only in liberal arts courses? If so. what research 
data support this bias? 

33 Again on page 69 is the requirement of nine credits in^^e behavioral/ 
social sciences, pe'riod. Aren't these supposed to be the behavioral/social 
science foundations of teaching and learning? 

34. At the top of page 70 is a gaffe that is glaring and significant. Is it 
legitimate to ask whether anyone proofread, this revised material / 

35 On page 77. the requirement for study of human and intercultural relations 
is deleted. By whom and with what evidence was it determined that inter- 
cultural problems in the multiethnic state of New Jersey have been reduced 
to the point where this requirement can be eliminated? 

36 On Daqe 79. the requirement of coursework in ttie teaching of reading is 
deleted, b; wL and with what evidence was it determined that students 
in New Jersey schools now read well enough for this requirement to be aban- 
doned? 

37 On page 82 are the areas of professional study recommended by the Boyer 
Panel If the Boyer Panel recommendations are to be determinative, why 
aren't the Boyer Panel's concerns abput mainstreamed pupils and inter- 
cultural relations included? 



IF YOU AS A MEMBER OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION HAVE TAKEN THE TIME 
lo R? AD THIS I THANK YOU FOR YOUR CONSCIENTIOUSNESS AND HOPE THAT THE 
TIME"yOU INVe'sTED has NOT BEEN UTTERLY UNPRODUCTIVE. 
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